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THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE, 


After  )>erfonniDg  the  difficult  task  of  superin- 
tending the  publication  of  these  volumes,  the  Edi- 
tor proposes  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  manuscript ;  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  the  Author  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
European  Languages ;  and  of  some  of  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  that  eminent  skill  as  a  lin- 
guist, which  fitted  him  to  compose  such  a  work  as 
the  present. 

I.  It  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world,  that 
the  late  Dr  Murray  had  long  been  employed  on  a 
work,  which  was  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Languages  \  but  owing  to  his  early 
death,  this  work  had  not  received  his  last  correc- 
Q^  tions  and  improvements.  The  outline,  however, 
CO  which  the  author  himself  had  given  to  the  public 
some  years  before,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  the  Life 
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and  obscurity  of  the  details  discouraged  peru- 
sal. He,  therefore,  resolved  to  cast  the  whole 
anew  ;  to  give  more  the  fcmn  of  narrative  to 
what  was  to  appear  as  text,  and  to  subjoin  to  the 
text,  thus  altered^  the  bulk  of  his  materialst  un- 
der the  title  of  Facts  and  Illustrations ;  a  method 
whiph  was  judged  to  be  more  distinct  and  attrac- 
tive. All  that  be  intended  as  text  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  written  out,  but  little  more  than  a 
third  of  what  he  intended  as  Facts  and  lUustrations. 

Wp  have  no  doubt  that  the  Author  had  some 
diflBoulty  in  arranging  his  materials ;  and  the  read- 
er will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  it  would  have 
been  an  advantage  to  the  work,  as  it  now  appears, 
if  the  Facts  and  Illustrations  could  either  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  work,  so  as  to  have  pre* 
sented  a  continued  train  of  argument  and  iUustra* 
tion,  or  at  least  could  have  been  so  brought  under 
general  heads,  as  to  exhibit  consecutive  proofs  of 
the  doctrines  submitted  to  consideration.  Such, 
indeed,  the  notes,  as  they  now  appear,  are  in  some 
measure  to  be  considered  ;  but  in  order  to  remedy 
any  inconvenience  to  the  reader  in  consulting 
them,  the  subject  of  each  is  pointed  out  in  the  table 
of  contents.  A  still  more  minute  view  of  the  text 
and  notes  is  given  in  the  index. 

From  the  place  which  the  Facta  and  Illustra- 
tions hold  in  the  manuscript,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Author  designed  them  to  accompany  the  text,  in  a 
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IS  in  this  case  they  would  in 
sfigured  the  appearance  of  the 
antly  interrupted  the  reader's 
1  judged  proper  to  put  them 
alume  j  and  they  have  been 
letter  with  the  text,  as  the 
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Other  dumges  made  upon  the  Author's  text 
are  such  corredtion  of  grammatical  mistakes,  inac* 
curate  phrases,  awkward  arrangement  of  sentences^ 
or  useless  repetitions,  as  the  Author  himself  would 
doubtless  have  made,  had  he  lived  to  revise  his  ma* 
nuscri^t. 

A  critical  eye,  perhaps,  may  be  able  to  fix  on 
passages  where  more  changes  of  this  kind  might 
have  been  made.  The  Editor  can  only  say,  that 
be  has  not  been  wanting  in  diligence  i .  though 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  inexperience* 
He  has  at  least  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  author, 
whose  notice  and  friendship  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  share ;  and  can  assure  his  readers,  that 
no  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  used  with  the 
manuscript. 

II.  As  to  the  correctness  of  Dr  Murray's  doc- 
trines concerning  the  or^n  of  the  European  Lan- 
guages, the  attentive  reader  wiU  now  have  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  for  himself ;  and  we  do  not 
mean  to  prepossess  him  in  their  favour  more  than 
truth  and  probability  will  warrant. 

Whatever  may  be  his  judgment,  he  will  at  least 
find  that  Dr  Murray  does  not  form  a  theory,  and 
then  look  about  for  arguments  to  support  it ;  but 
that  he  was  led  to  the  conclusions  detailed  in  this 
work,  by  his  attempts  to  analyze  the  words  of  which 
the  European  languages  consist. 
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is  a  mutter  of  universal  noto- 
a  social  3tate  liave  used  arti- 
that  they  have  used  it,  not  by 
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oofldpoond  nd  derired  words  of  any  langnage  have 
been  formed,  by  strifipiiig  them  of  all  the  letters 
er  syllables  pvefized,  inserted,  or  added ;  and  by  re- 
storing to  their  places  those  that  have  been  throMrn 
avvsy  ;  the  simple  elements  or  speech  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  a  probable  notion  formed  of  that 
language  whidi  lies  at  the  root  of  various  dialects* 
spdten  at  a  later  period,  and  evidently  related. 

Trom  a  minute  examination  of  the  European  and 
other  languages,  Dr  Murray  is  persuaded  that  they 
are  all  founded  on  one  language;  that  this  lan- 
guage consisted  of  a  few  monosyllables,  some  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  varieties  of  the  others. 
Of  these  he  thinks  that  ag  or  wag  was  probably  the 
first  articulate  sound. 

To  men,  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  all  nature 
was  annnated.  Judging  from  that  acUvity  whidi 
they  felt  in  themselveii,  all  the  appearances  or  events 
in  the  surrounding  umVerse  were  thought  to  be  ac- 
tions. When  the  impressions  which  these  appearan- 
ces made  upon  them  were  strong,  and  the  sentiments 
which  they  awakened  uttered  in  language,  they  us- 
ed one  or  other  of  the  terms  now  mentioned.  All 
these  are  verbs  of  an  inteijectional  nature,  and 
the  actions  meant  by  them  are  forcible,  vehement, 
and  striking. 

The  time  at  which  this  simple  and  energetic  lan- 
guage was  spoken  lies  beyond  the  period  of  history  ; 
but,  if  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  it  was  spoken 
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le  north  of  Persia,  not  far  from 
iaspian  Seas,  from  which  neigh- 
if  emigration  seems  to  have  flow- 
irope,  and  in  other  directions, 
anguage  he  found  at  the  root 
es  which  he  has  examined  in 
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process  might  be  repeated,  as  often  as  the  occasions 
of  utterance  or  communications  of  thought  requir- 
ed. 

All  kinds  of  ideas  could  now  be  expressed, 
multitudes  of  words  now  started  up.  The  cases 
and  genders  of  nouns,  the  persons,  moods,  and 
tenses  of  verbs;  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunc- 
tions ;  followed  in  succession.  Thus  were  formed 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  spoken  or  dead, 
as  well  as  those  of  Asia,  considered  in  this 
work.  As  every  piece  of  music  has  resulted 
from  the  endless  variety  in  which  seven  notes^ 
the  septem  discrimina  vocum,  can  be  placed  ; 
so  the  thousands  of  words  spoken  in  Europe  and 
part  of  Asia,  formerly  or  at  present,  are  only 
modifications  or  combinations  of  these  nine  radicals 
with  one  another. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  stages  of  language 
mentioned  in  Dr  Murray's  Work  j  the  first  when 
the  nine  interjectional  syllables  were  used;  the 
other  when  the  words  of  the  same  meaning,  or  the 
consignificatives,  as  he  calls  them,  were  added  to 
these  syllables,— a  process  which  was  carried  on,  as 
circumstances  dictated,  to  the  present  time. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  two  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem may  not  afford  room  for  discussions;  but,  if  they 
are  not  demonstrated  truth,  they  look  very  like  it. 
In  support  of  his  account  of  the  rise  of  the  European 
languages,  he  has  resorted  to  the  inductive  roe- 
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und  tlie  reader  will  liave  cause 
uity  of  analysis,  if  he  cannot 
his  conclusions.  Similar  in- 
y  bring  out  other  results,  and 
m  for  the  farther  prosecution 
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foundation  of  Phoenician,  Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Sy- 
riac,  and  Ethiopic ; — ^whether  it  be  the  same  as  the 
Coptic,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Egyptians,  in- 
to which  Alexandrian  Greek  has  been  ingrafted ; 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  future  inquiries  of 
philologists,  equally  skilful  and  industrious  as  Dr 
Murray. 

From  the  conformity  of  all  languages  yet  known, 
we  believe  that  all  men  originally  spoke  one  lan- 
guage; but,  in  order  to  establish  this. conformi- 
ty still  farther,  we  must  examine  not  only  the 
European  languages  in  the  manner  which  Dr  Mur- 
ray has  followed ;  but  all  those  which  are  spoken 
on  the  Continent  of  Asia,  many  of  which  are  still 
unknown  ;  all  those  which  are  spoken  on  the  skirts 
and  in  the  centre  of  Africa  ;  all  those  spoken  by 
the  savages  of  North  and  South  America;  all 
those  in  the  Islands  of  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

In  this  undertaking,  the  truth  would  not  be  so 
difficult  to  draw  from  the  learned  languages,  in 
which  the  productions  of  human  genius  and  science 
are  recorded ;  as  from  those  of  savage  and  unletter- 
ed tribes,  which  are  not  written  but  spoken,  and 
which  are  so  disguised  by  pronunciation,  that  a 
stranger,  however  ingenious  and  indefatigable, 
could  not  avoid  mistakes ;  not  to  mention  that 
many  of  those  who  speak  them  are  so  remote  from 
persons  capable  of  analyzing  them,  that,  in  our 
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QDot  hope  to  see  the  induction 

;  no  occasion  to  despair.  Hu- 
ustry  are  great  and  uiiconquer- 
ago  chemistry  could  hardly  be 
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Even  while  struggling  with  an  incurable  disease, 
his  ardour  and  activity  could  not  be  abated.  Amidst 
every  discouragement  he  was  borne  up  with  that  en- 
thusiasm which  the  love  of  letters  inspires, — that  de- 
sire of  distinction  which  is  '*  the  last  infirmity  of  ^ 
noble  minds/'  and  without  which  nothing  great,  or 
prcmiising  to  last  for  ages,  has  ever  been  achieved. 

This  peculiarity  of  mind,  which  he  carried  to 
his  grave,  appeared  at  an  early  age.  Before  he  left 
the  paternal  roof,  he  acquired,  without  a  teacher,  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French ;  and  that  zealous  and  enterprising  love 
of  literature  which  he  displayed  in  the  country, 
gathered  new  force,  when  he  came  to  study  at 
Edinburgh.  While  attending  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes  at  the  University,  he  engaged  in  studies, 
of  wtich  few  of  his  contemporaries  were  capable, 
or  even  entertained  an  idea.  From  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew,  he  naturally  turned  to  Arabic, 
and  this  most  difficult  language  he  roost  com- 
pletely mastered,  not  only  perusing  the  Koran,  in 
the  excellent  edition  of  Maracci,  but  also  the 
version  of  that  language  in  Walton's  Polyglott 
Bible,  which  he  often  mentioned  as  an  invalu- 
able treasure  for  the  student  of  languages,  and 
by  which  he  was  initiated  into  Persic  and  Ethio- 
pic,  the  former  of  which,  before  his  settlement  at 
Urr  as  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  he  taught 
to  young  gentlemen  going  to  India  •,  and  the  latter 
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could  draw  the  most  profound  and  original  instruc- 
tion. Even  from  the  geographical  names  of  a  coun- 
try,  or  the  historical  names  of  its  sovereigns,  he  en- 
tered into  the  analogies  of  language,  and  disco- 
▼ered  strong  supports  of  those  conclusions  which 
he  had  already  formed. 

These  pursuits  were  greatly  assisted  by  Hickes's 
Thesaurus  of  the  Northern  Languages.  That  in- 
valuable work  he  perused  carefully,  and  found  it  to 
contain  a  mine  of  knowledge,  in  that  department  of 
study  to  which  his  inquiries  were  directed.  It 
afforded  materials  in  abundance,  by  due  consi- 
deration of  which,  his  ideas  concerning  the  affini- 
ties and  rise  of  the  European  languages  were  esta- 
blished on  the  firmest  ground. 

We  do  not  know  whether  he  had  any  living  as- 
sistant in  learning  Celtic,  but  he  certainly  studied 
the  writings  of  Valiancey  for  Irish  ^  those  of  Davies 
and  Richards  for  Welsh :  and  those  of  Shaw  and 
Stewart  for  Earse.  By  these  and  simihu*  means  he 
arrived  at  no  small  proficiency  in  this  very  ancient 
and  truly  original  language. 

These  studies  were  followed  up  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Sanscrit,  chiefiy  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Halhed  and  Wilkins.  It  was  difficult 
for  him  to  get  access  to  proper  books  relating  to 
Sanscrit ;  and  he  himself  acknowledges,  that  he  had 
not  all  the  language  before  him  ;  but  he  knew 
enough  of  it  to  enable  him  to  connect  the  Sanscrit 
with  the  languages  of  Europe. 

VOL.  I.  b 
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by  which  he  established  thia 
B  Slavonic.  He  probably  at- 
re  of  this  language  from  some 
irks  ;  and  in  the  use  which  be 
iscovers  no  want  of  skill,  what- 
;  of  books  or  leisure.     Certain. 
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versant  in  the  principles  of  universal  grammar, 
uid  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  learning  any 
language ;  the  meaning  of  the  most  useful  words, 
the  form  of  declining  the  nouns  and  pronouns^ 
the  method  of  conjugating  the  verbs,  the  power  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  useful  connectives  were 
soon  acquired ;  and  when  the  ground  was  thus  pre- 
pared, he  went  on  with  an  ease,  which  astonished 
and  delighted  his  most  intimate  friends. 

To  this  exercise  he  was  so  trained  and  accus- 
tomed, that  the  most  uncouth  alphabets  and  the 
most  dissimilar  languages  readily  gave  way  to  his 
skilful  and  unwearied  efforts.  .  Whatever  difficul- 
ties they  presented  to  others,  he  was  sure  to  over- 
come. In  whatever  quarter  he  exerted  his  powers, 
he  never  failed  to  make  conquests.  He  so  well 
understood  the  elements  of  speech,  and  could 
make  such  excellent  use  oi  the  safest  guides,  that 
all  their  idioms  soon  lay  in  full  view  before  him.  In 
these  respects,  what  the  poet  has  said  on  another 
occasion  might  be  properly  applied  to  him — 

Tegimen  derepta  leoni 
Pellis  erat     Telum  splendeoti  lancea  ferro^ 

Et  jaculum;  TELOQUR  animus  PRiBSTANTIOR  OMNI. 

David  Scot. 

Mame  of  Curstorphine,  July  6,  IS^iJ. 
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ALEXANDER  MURRAY,  D.  D. 


Db  Murray's  "  Philosophical  History  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Languages"  can  scarcely  be  offered  to  the 
public,  unaccompanied  by  some  biographical  sketch 
of  its  author.  This  must,  however,  be  written  un- 
der great  disadvantages,  by  one  to  whom  he  was 
personally  unknown ;  who  must  collect  from  the 
information  of  others  the  habits  and  character  of 
the  man,  as  well  as  the  leading  events  of  his  life  j 
and  who,  whatever  his  materials  are,  cannot  ven- 
ture to  make  any  considerable  addition  to  the  size 
of  the  volume  to  which  his  narrative  is  to  be  pre- 
fixed. 

It  happens  very  fortunately,  that  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  was  least  known,  and  which  would 
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research,  was  written  by  Mr 
'be  Rev.  Mr  Maitland,  mini- 
B  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
^sed  to  collect  some  materials 
i,  with  this  view,  had  request- 
rnish  him  with  some  leading 
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J  immediately  commenced  the  task,  but  found  my 
progress  so  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  best  to  apply  to  Dr  Murray  himself,  to  . 
give  me  a  biirf  sketch  of  dates  and  facts,  and  to 
point  out  to  me  the  most  Ukely  channels  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information.  Dr  Murray  soon  after- 
wards sent  me  the  Memoir  which  I  now  enclose, 
and  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  most  curious 
specimens  of  literary  biography  to  be  any  where 
met  with. 

**  It  is,  indeed,  prolix  and  minute.  But  that 
very  minuteness  constitutes  one  of  its  principal 
charms.  As  he  did  not  write  from  any  notes,  it 
affords  a  remarkable  illustration  of  his  powers  of 
memory ;  and  it  is  written  throughout  vfith  so 
much  simplicity,  as  to  afford  a  genuine  picture  of 
his  mind  and  character. 

"  It  was  my  intention  to  have  put  together  a 
few  particulars  respecting  Dr  Murraj^  from  such 
information  as  I  could  collect.  But  the  moment  I 
perused  his  own  memoir,  1  should  have  considered 
it  sacrilegious  to  have  abridged  or  altered  one  single 
line.  One  thing  only  I  have  done;  and  that  (you 
may  depend  on  it)  has  been  done  with  fidelity.  I 
have  verified  the  facts  contained  in  this  sketch,  by 
the  most  undoubted  testimony ;  and  you  may  rely 
on  them  as  authentic  materials  for  biographical 
history." 

Mr  Murray  sent  his  narrative  in  the  form  of  a 
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id,  and  along  with  it  a  more 
t  would  be  unjust  to  withhold 

er,  *  he  says,  "  Dear  Sir,  I 
ur  letter,  and  Dr  Baird's  en- 
some  time  on  the  kind  or 
;_i,  T  _i M  -i:„„ J. 
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putting  theifi  i^gam  on  piper.  *  I  could  hive  add- 
ed many  other  inferior  inoidrati;  but  jmx  win 
justly  think  that  those  mentioned  are  aufficient. 
Your  statement  respecting  my  age  is  accurate,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  dates.  Dr  Baird's  statement  is 
erroneous,  owing  to  the  hurry  of  writings  and  the 
distance  of  time,  /gave  my  age  dofwn^  as  I  then 
supposed  the  fact  to  be,  at  my  first  acquaintance 
with  him  in  1794,  at  18;  but  I  discovered  ill 
1805,  by  inquiries  at  home,  and  by  the  Parish  Re* 
gister,  that,  on  the  9Ai  October  179if  I  was  10 
years  of  age.  I  was  under  his  immediate  care  from 
1794  to  1796  or  1797#  when  I  began  to  support 
myself.  In  fact,  I  was  always  under  his  counsel 
and  directions,  and  saw  him  as  frequently  as  was 
suiteble,  from  1794  to  I8O6. 

^*  As  to  my  juvenile  poems,  I  lost  about  a  score 
of  small  poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scotish  dialect,  and 
once  intended  for  publication.  These  were  very 
incorrect,  stupid,  and  silly.  They  were  written  in 
1793  and  1794.  I  lost  them  in  I796.  I  have 
only  remaining  six  poems  in  English,  written  in 
1794 ;  one  of  them  is  a  fictitious  and  satirical  nar- 
rative of  the  life  of  Homer,  whom  I  represent  as  a 
beggar,  &c.     Another  is  called  the  Battle  of  the 
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The  disadvantages  I  lay  under  could  not  have  been 
overcome  at  H  or  J  5,  as  I  had  no  access  to  the  grammar 
school  till  I  was  of  that  age." 
VOL.  I.  C 
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itation  of  l^nrnel's  transtatkm 
of  the  Fn^  and  Mice.  A 
1  Yarico.  A  fourth  on  Robe- 
vvhoin  1  represent  as  dead  and 
logue  is  very  homfalc.  These 
y  incorrect,  but  they  have  at 
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tM  robme  of  hh^raphy.  Next,  I  have  %  just 
avenion  from  being  made  a  subject  of  biographical 
hiitoiy ;  aa,  in  fact,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
any  permanent  literary  merit,  a  narrative  ooncem- 
ing  me  must  iqppear  to  every  reader,  as  narratives 
of  that  kind  have  often  appeared  to  myself,  very 
contemptible  eulogies  of  men  who  were,  perhaps, 
a  little  clever,  but  whose  actions  had  left  no  effects ; 
who,  therefore,  were  not  worth  a  monument,  and 
whose  histories  seemed  mere  impertinence  to  a 
young  aspiring  man  of  letters.  Lastly,  It  is— - 
like  human  life  and  human  weakness — a  piece  of 
absolute  uncertainty  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  exe- 
cute my  own  literary  intentions  at  all,  or  in  a  man- 
ner creditable  to  my  memory.  My  ambition  is 
high  enough,  but  my  feelings  will  be  much  hurt 
if,  in  the  event  of  failure,  I  shall  have  the  addition- 
al mortification  of  fearing,  that  I  shall  be  held  up 
to  public  ridicule  by  some  fool  or  other,  into  whose 
hands  the  papers  of  my  friends  may  fall,  after  their 
kindness  and  my  small  merits  have  left  this  scene  of 
accumulating  biography.  * 

**  Hie  present  motives  for  this  task  are  produced 
by  friendship  and  great  partiality.  Gratitude  seems 
to  require  that  I  should  not  refuse  to  give  you^ 
and  my  other  proven  friend,  the  means  of  gratify- 
ing an  amiable  curiosity.     But  I  deprecate  all  the 


^  «M  allude  to  the  tribe  of  life-wtiters  by  profession 
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»s  whicli  may  follow, 
>e  disclosure  of  llic  g?'eal 
himself,  made  by  tlic 
advancing  his  own  glory,  or 
ed  him  too  much,  to  diecertt 
ji  sole  compliance,  however, 
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niins  for  more  thra  twenty  jMn,  wb  the  Ann  k 
herded  from  the  house  of  Tenotrie^  the  tenant  of 
which  holds  bodi  Tenotrie  and  Kitteridc.     Una 
phMre,  now  hud  open  by  a  road,  waSf  when  my  fr- 
ther  lived  there,  in  a  completely  wild  glen,  idnch 
was  traversed  by  no  strangers  bot  smnggien.    Fa- 
trick  Heron's  family}  in  Cnigdewsi  were  oar  next 
neighbours ;   and  the  black  iwks  of  Craigdews 
were  constantly  m  onr  nglht.    My  father,  Rcbert 
Mumf,  had  been  a  shepherd  all  his  days.     He 
was  bom  in  autumn  I706,  and  remembei^  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir.     Our  clan  were^ 
as  he  said,  originally  from  the  Highlands.     My 
great-grandfather,  Alexander  Murray,  had  been  a 
tenant,  I  believe,  of  Bamkiln,  **  near  the  present 
site  of  Newton-Stewart,  but  he  bad  retired  into 
Minigaff  village  before  his  death.     He  bad  sev^md 
sons.     John,  my  grandfiither,  was  all  his  life  a 
shepherd.    He  married,  when  he  was  young,  a 
woman  of  the  name  of  Helen  M'Caa.     His  child* 
ren  were, — Patrick,  father  of  old  John  Murray  in 
Blackcraig — ^my  father,  (Robert,  bom  in  Garlarg,) 
William,  John,  and  GriseL    My  grandfather  herd- 
ed, almost  all  his  married  lifetime,  the  farm  of 
Craigencallie,  rented  by  old  Patrick  Heron,  Esq. 
of  Heron.     My  father  marrii^d,  about  17^»  a 

*  "  I  think  this  is  the  name.    The  lands  above  Newton- 
Stewart  were  held  by  a  number  of  small  tenants." 
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of  Margnrct  M*Dowat,  nnd 
lildren — Agnes,  John,  Wit- 
1.  Some  of  these  are  still 
lie.  All  the  boys  became 
2r  lived  chiedy  in  a  pliice  caiU 
nvBT  Dee.  oDDOsite  to  Crat?- 
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m^tly  Uke  the  old  men  of  the  fleventeenth  century. 
He  had  a  coniiderable  share  of  acuteneMi  or  natu- 
ral sagacity,  a  quality  poaiesied  by  most  of  hia 
clan.     His  temper  was  rather  irritablct  but  not 
passionate.      His  moral  character  was  habitually, 
good ;  and  I  knew^  from  his  way  of  talking  in  pri* 
vate  about  thefts  and  rogueries  of  other  personSf 
that  he  actually  detested  these  vices.    He  was  very 
religious  in  private}  but  in  company  he  was  mer- 
ry,  fond  of  old  stories,  and  of  singing.    Patrick 
Heron,  your  elder,  if  alive,  will  give  you  a  better 
Account  of  him  than  I  can.    He  was  no  fanatic  in 
religious  matters,  and  always  respected  the  esta- 
blished clergy,  whose  sermons  he  never,  like  mauy 
other  people,  criticised,  at  least,  in  my  hearing. 
My  brother,  James,  his  youngest  son  by  the  first 
marriage,  died  of  a  fever  in  VJiil^  or  1782.     His 
death,  which  happened  at    some  distance  from 
home,  was  reported  to  my  fiitber  early  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  and  I,  then  a  child,  could  not  con- 
ceive why  my  father  wept  and  prayed  all  that 
day. 

'*  Some  time  in  autumn  1781 1  he  bought  a  cate- 
chism for  me,  and  began  to  teach  me  the  alphabet. 
As  it  was  too  good  a  book  for  me  to  handle  at  all 
times,  it  was  generally  locked  up,  and  he,  through- 
out the  winter,  drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  to 
me  in  his  mitten  hand  on  the  board  of  an  old 
wooUcard^  with  the  black  end  of  an  extinguished 
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t,  Htutclicd  li'om  the  fire.  I 
alphabet  in  this  foiin,  and  be- 
I  »s  reader.  I  wrought  with 
id  contintially.  Then  the  ca- 
fd  ;  and  in  a  month  or  two  I. 
:  parta  of  it.     I  tlaily  amoMd 
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fnB$g&B  of  Scn[iluff0  I  fcpetted  hcton  them.  I 
hsve  fbigot  too  much  of  my  biUictl  knawtetfgef 
but  I  oan  still  reheane  all  the  names  of  the  V^ 
triarchs^  from  Adam  to  Christ,  and  various  other 
narratives  seldom  committed  to  memory. 

^  Myftther's  whole  property  was  only  two  or  three 
scores  of  sheep  and  four  muirland  cows,  his  reward 
forfaerdnig  the  farm  of  Kitterick  for  Mr  Alexander 
Laidlaw  in  Clatteranshaws,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Dee.  He  had  no  debts,  and  no  money.  We 
lived  in  a  wild  glen,  five  or  six  miles  from  MU 
mpSf  and  more  from  New»GaIloway.  All  his 
sons  had  been  bred  shepherds.  He  meant  to  em- 
ploy me  in  that  line ;  and  he  often  blamed  me  for 
laziness  send  uselessness,  because  I  was  a  bad  and 
negligent  herd-boy.  The  fact  was,  I  was  always 
a  weakly  child,  not  unhealthy,  but  yet  not  stout. 
I  was  short-sighted,  a  defect  he  did  not  know,  and 
which  was  often  the  occssion  of  blunders  when  I 
was  sent  to  look  for  cattle*  I  was  sedentary,  indo- 
lent, and  given  to  books,  and  writing  on  boards 
with  coals.  In  1783  my  fame  for  wondrous 
reading  and  a  great  memory  was  the  discourse  of 
the  whole  glen.  But  my  father  could  not  pay  the 
expences  of  lodging  and  wages  for  me  at  any 
school.  In  harvest  178Sf  William  Cochrane,  a 
brother  of  my  mother,  returned  from  England, 
where  be  had  made  a  few  hundred  pounds  as  a 
travelling  merchant.    He  came  to  visit  our  family. 
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f  my  geniris,  as  they  called  it. 
He  next  spring  at  the  New- 
Ho  lodge  me  in  the  liouse  of 
Hny  grandfatlier,  then  alive, 
R  mile  from  New-Galloway. 
t  mierht  hare  occurn>d  fn  mv 
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nf  TToceediiigv*  .  I  learsedy  therefore^  to  iwear» 
lie,  and  do  bad  tridw,  all  which  pnicticet  I  have 
ever  ainoe  deteatad.  I  was  fourteeo  dayi,  or  then- 
by,  at  this  achool  after  the  vacation  had  terminat- 
ed. But  in  the  banning  of  November  1784^ 
I  waa  aeised  with  a  bad  eruption  on  the  akin,  an4 
an  iilBefSy  which  obliged  me  to  leave  achool,  which 
I  aaw  no  more  for  four  yeani 

*<  In  apring  I785f  my  health  grew  a  little  better* 
I  waa  put  to  assiati  as  a  8hepherd*boy>  the  reat  of 
t^  jfamily.  I  waa  atill  attached  to  readings  print- 
ing  of  worda,  and  getting  by  heart  baUada,  of  which 
I  procured  several.  I  had  seen  the  ballad  of 
Chevy-Chase  at  New-Galloway,  and  waa  quite  en^ 
raptured  with  it.  About  this  time,  and  for  years 
after,  I  spent  every  sixpence  that  friends  or  stxan* 
gers  gave  me  on  ballads  and  penny  histories.  I 
carried  bundles  of  these  in  my  pockets,  and  read 
them  when  sent  to  looji:  for  cattle  on  the  banks  of 
ZiOch  Greanoch,  and  on  the  wild  bills  in  its  neigh* 
bourhood.  Those  ballads  that  I  liked  most  were 
Chevy-Chase,  Sir  James  the  Rose,  (by  Michael 
Bruce,)  Jamie  and  Nancy,  and  all  heroic  and 
sorrowful  ditties.  This  course  of  life  continued 
through  1785,  1786,  and  17S7-  In  that  time  I 
had  read,  or  rather  studied  daily.  Sir  David  Lind* 
say.  Sir  William  Wallace,  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses, 
the  Hind  let  Loose,  and  all  the  books  of  piety  in 
the  place.     My  fame  for  reading  and  a  memori/ 
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ml  said  that  I  ttbs  '  a  lividg 
ed  the  honest  Elders  of  the 
s  of  Scripture,  and  discourses 
;.  &c.  In  1787  and  1788,  I 
,  Kellie,  then  in  Teuotrie,  and 
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with  &w  bookfl.  1  received  copies  of  the  Numera- 
tiop  and  Multiplication  Tables  from  one  M'Wil- 
liamf  a  boy  of  my  own  age,  and  a  brother  teacher. 
I  retumed  home  in  March  1788.  My  fees  werq 
fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings.  Part  of  this  I  laid  out 
on  boqks^  on^  of  which  was  the  History  of  th^  Tw^vq 
CsBsanb  tnmslated  from  Snetonius ;  another,  Cockf 
er's  Arithmetic,  the  plainest  of  all  books,  froui 
whieh,  in  two  or  three  months,  X  learned  the  fouc 
principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even  advanced  to 
the  Riile  of  Three,  with  no  additional  assistance^ 
except  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book  of  examples 
made  by  some  boy  at  school,  and  a  few  verbal 
directions  from  my  brother  Robert,  the  only  one 
of  all  my  father's  sons,  by  his  first  marriage,  that 
remained  with  us.  He  was  then  a  cattle-dealer  on 
a  small  scale.  In  June  1788,  I  made  a  visit  to 
Minigaff,  and  got  from  old  John  Simpson,  a  cart* 
wright,  and  a  great  reader,  the  loan  of  several  vo- 
lumes of  Ruddiman's  Weekly  or  Monthly  Maga- 
sine  during  1773}  ITT^^t  and  177^1  and  an  old 
ill-written  and  superstitious  history  of  the  Four 
Monarchies,  of  the  Popes,  the  Kings  of  England, 
&c.  My  memory  now  contained  a  very  large  mass 
of  historical  facts  and  ballad  poetry,  which  I  re- 
peated with  pleasure  to  myself,  and  the  astonished 
approbation  of  the  peasants  around  me.  On  the 
26th  May  1789f  my  father  and  his  fsimily  left 
Kitterick,  and  came  to  herd  in  a  place  called  Drig- 
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urn,  four  miles  above  MiDigaff*. 
Mr  Eliciiczer  Wilson,  now  «- 
la,  A  prospect  now  opened  of 
sjaff  school.  I  set  out  by  iny- 
n  Mioigafi'  villagei  where  mj' 
son,  lived,  and  where  Mr  Cn- 
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engaged  by  tbree  families  in  the  moon  of 
Kelts  and  Minigaff  to  teach  their  children.  I 
bought  Mair's  Book-keeping,  having  sent  to  Edin* 
liutgh  for  it  by  a  man  who  rode  as  post  between 
Wigton  and  Edinburgh.  The  families,  one  of 
which  belonged  to  my  eldest  brother,  resided  at 
great  distances  one  from  another.  My  brother 
lived  in  the  Beck  Hill  of  Garrarie ;  another  family 
lived  in  Buchan,  on  Loch  IVool ;  a  third  on  the 
Dee,  near  Garrarie.  I  migrated  about,  remaining 
six  weeks  in  each  family.  Among  these  moun- 
tuns  I  found  several  books.  Walker's  Arithme- 
tic, a  History  of  England,  a  volume  of  Lang- 
home's  Plutarch,  having  the  lives  of  Eumenes, 
Pompey,  Scipio,  &c.  and  Bums'  Poems,  all  which 
I  read  with  perpetual  and  close  attention.  I  was 
fond  of  verse  of  all  kinds.  In  1 737}  before  leav- 
ing Kitterick,  I  made  a  scoffing  ballad  on  a  neigh- 
bour shepherd  and  a  girl  of  my  acquaintance.  This 
was  my  original  sin  as  to  verse.  In  1789f  the 
whole  moorlands  of  Ayrshire  and  Galloway  were 
engaged  in  discussing  the  doctrines  of  a  book  writ- 
ten by  Dr  M*Gill,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ayr. 
I  entered  with  much  zeal  and  little  knowledge  into 
die  feelings  of  the  people,  and  declaimed  against 
Sodnitmism,  and  various  religious  opinions,  which 
I  certainly  was  not  of  age  to  understand. 

''  A  little  before  Whitsunday  1790,  I  retumed 
hove  to  Drigmora.     My  father  had  been  engaged 
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ihls,  a  farm  withia  two  miles  of 
whicli  farm  we  removed  on  the 
[  had  now  easy  access  to  school. 
As  I  now  understood  rcad- 
ccountB,  in  imitation  of  otiwr  _ 
',  I  wished  to  add  to  these  &  M 
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:lhcg^  to  xeid  leaioiis  ^m  the  aecood  volume  of 
^the  Diftblo  BoiteiOt  a  book  which  he  gave  me. 
firobert  Kerr,  a  son  of  William  Kerr  in  Kiaque, 
.was  my. friend  and  companion.     He,  in  prepara- 
tion for  Grenada,  whither  he  soon  went,  had  for 
^aome  time  read  Erenclu     His  grammar  was  Bey- 
er's, and  the  book  which  he  read  on  an  old  French 
.New  Testament.     There  was  another  Grammar 
in  the  school,  read  by  Robert  Cooper,  son  of  Mr 
i  Cooper,  late  tenant  in  Clarie.     In  the  middle  of 
the  days  I  sat  in  the  school,  and  compared  the 
nouns,  verbs,  &c.  in  all  these  books ;  and  as  I 
.  knew  much  of  the  New  Testament  by  memory,  I 
was  able  to  explain  whole  pages  of  the  French  to 
Kerr,  who  was  not  diligent  in  study.     About  the 
l^th  of  June,  Kerr  told  me  that  he  had  once  learn- 
ed Latin  for  a  fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it,  and 
,  still  had  **  the  Rudiments"  beside  him.     I  said, 
^*  Do  lend  me  them ;  I  wish  to  see  what  the  qouns 
.  and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether  they  resemble  our 
French.''  .  He  gave  me  the  book.     I  examined  it 
for  four  or  five  days,  and  found  that  the  nouns  had 
•cihangos  on  the  last  syllables,  and  looked  very  sin- 
gular.    I  used  to  repeat  a  lesson  from  the  French 
Rudiments  every  forenoon  in  school.      On  the 
yioming  of  the  midsummer  fair  of  Newton-Stewart, 

■ 

I  set  out  for  school,  and  accidentally  put  into  my* 

pooket  the  Latin  Grammar  insteaH  of  the  thin 

.French  Rudiments.     On  an  ordinary  day,  Mr 

VOL.  !•  d 
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E  chid  me  lor  this,  but  on  that 
was  mellow,  and  in  excellent 
;ood  for  a  teacher,  but  always 
le,  for  he  was  then  very  coin- 
great  glee,  he  replied,  when  1 
!,  and  showed  the  Rudiments, 
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Hnde  me  a  pieient  of  Entropius.  I  got  a  com- 
mm  Vocabularj  from  my  companion  Kerr.  I  read 
Co  my  teacher  a  mmiber  of  colloquies ;  and  before 
the  end  of  July,  was  permitted  to  take  lessons  in 
Eutropius.  There  was  a  copy  of  Eutropius  in  the 
school  that  had  a  literal  translatimi.  I  studied 
tiik  last  with  great  attention,  and  compared  the 
English  and  Ladn.  When  my  lesson  was  pre- 
p»ed,  I  always  made  an  excursion  into  the  rest 
of  every  book,  and  my  books  were  not  like  those 
of  other  school-boys,  opened  only  in  one  place,  and 
where  the -lesson  lay.  The  school  was  dissolved 
in  harvest.  After  the  vacation,  I  returned  to  it  a 
week  or  two,  to  read  Eutropius*  A  few  days  be- 
ftle  the  vacation,  I  purchased  from  an  old  man, 
named  William  Shaw,  a  very  bulky  and  aged  edi- 
tion of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary.  This  was  an  in- 
iraluable  acquisition  to  me.  It  had  all  the  Latin 
words,  and  the  corresponding  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
likewise  a  plan  of  ancient  Rome,  and  a  dictionary 
of  proper  names.  I  had  it  for  eighteenpence,  a 
vtry  low  price.  With  these  books  I  weflt  off, 
about  Martinmas,  to  teach  the  children  of  Robert 
Kerr,  tenant  in  Garlarg,  English  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  Latin.  In  his  house  I  found  seve- 
ral more  books— Ruddiman's  Grammar,  the  most 
obscure  of  all  works  that  ever  were  offered  to  child- 
ren for  th^  instruction,  a  book  on  which  I  labour- 
ed much  to  nO'  great  purpose—Caesar,  and  Ovid. 
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spfirc-  motiicnt  in  (Kindtfin^  oa 
lily  read  the  dictionary  throuf^h- 
was  to  Wrvolve  the  leaves  of  the 
;e  all  the  principal  words,  and 
limes,  not  omitting  a  glance  at 
Jo  the  same  by  B,  and  so  on 
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lite  tbMi  bngiHigg.  I  luid  Ike  iwe  of  thvi  oopy  £or 
i^  .]lMi:,  and  r«p)ie^  i»  ivHlt  one  ^  «i]t  «ini.  I 
litooiiot  99J  first  teqaiinlwoe  vitk  Firtdifle  Lo* 

^  4^«t  Wh]toiW(iU9  X7^  >  i  ««ka^ 
jAle  to^  im(t  JSdilropm  OnU  CaMttr*  wd  Rtidd»». 
ma^'fi  QmvMkv  m  m  aifsmgeirt^  but.  qpl  nof 
cmMt'  ikylo>  I  oeitamlf  knew  %  gNit  detl  «f 
iwrds  and*  nrtleff^  Imt  wy  pooiody  wasi  bad»  anft 
nay  JSogUah  not  flurat  BOff  afegaat.  I  firand  ttia 
younj^  c]a4  aeadiog  Orid  and  Ciwur,  and  tAar- 
wards  Vu^il^  I  laiighod  at  tW  difficulty  with 
whidi  t^ey  prepared  their  leaKms,  and  often  oiip 
liged  theiQ,  by  veadiag  them  over,  to  asaiat-  tlio 
work  of  preparation.  My  ki^d  maater  never  prOi- 
posed  that  I  ahould  join  them.  He  kAear*  indeed, 
that  my  tinie  at  tehool  wat  uncertwi ;  and  he  not 
only  remitted  a  great  part  of  my  feefl^  but  allowed 
me  to  read  any  book  which  I  pleased.  I  studied 
his  humouri  and  listened  to  his  stories  about  bis 
•ooUege  Ufe,  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen^  where 
he  had  been  regularly  hiedt  and  whose  he  had  been 
the  elasa-fellow  of  Dr  Beattie^ 

m 

.  4f  I  fbund  my  school-feUow  Robert  Cooper  read- 
ing Livy,  the  Greek  Gnmnar,  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament*  A  few.  days  before  going  to 
school  thn  season,  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  John  Hunter,  a  miner  under  Mr  George 
Mure,  and  who  lived  in  the  High* Row  of  the  Mi- 
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r  Heron's  lead-mines.  ■  This 
had  come  from  Leadhills.  He 
vilities,  and  gave  me  the  use  of 
that  had  belonged  to  a  brother 
:  Luciani  Dialog!,  cum  Tabu- 
nd  Latin  ;  a  Greek  New  Tea- 


bctt  I  JMMd  k  BO  wpartB,  bat  lat  all  day  in  tba 
fehooL    My  amuaeinent  connrtad  in  raading  booka 
of  history  and  poetry,  brooght  to  achool  by  the 
other  KbobuTi.    At  home  I  attadced  Homer,  and 
attempted  to  tiamlate  him  by  help  of  the  La* 
tin '  tfanglation.    In  June  1791,  vro  ivera  aUowed 
to  read  a  daily  lemoD  in  the  fint  book  and  Tohune 
of  the  Iliad,*  which  ivia  prepared  in  the  adiooL 
But  I  kept  the  leoond  Tolume  at  home,  and  pored 
on  it,  till  I  £urly  became,  in  an  incorrect  way,  maa^ 
ter  of  the  aeme^  and  was  delighted  with  it*    I  re- 
member, that  the  late  of  Hector  and  of  Sarpedon 
affected  me  greatly*     And  no  sensation  was  ever 
more  -liTely,  than  what  I  felt  on  first  reading  the 
passage,  which  declares,  *  that  Jupiter  rained  drops 
of  blood  <m  the  ground,  in  honour  of  his  son  Sar- 
pedon, who  was  to  fall  far  from  his  country.*    My 
practice  was  to  lay  down  a  new  and  difficult  book, 
after  it  had  wearied  me ;  to  take  up  another-— then 
a  third—- and  to  resume  this  rotation  frequently  and 
laboriously.     I  always  strove  to  seize  the  sense; 
but  when  I  supposed  that  I  had  succeeded,  I  did 
not  weary  myself  with  analysing  everif  sentence. 
About  that  time  I  formed  a  sort  of  axiom,  that 
every  language  must  have  a  certain  number  of 
words,  and  that,  in  learning  a  language,  the  stu- 
dent is  not  master  of  it  till  he  have  seen  all  these. 


^  *'  We  had  but  one  copy^  mentioned  above." 
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;ed  to  tarn  over  dtetioDariea» 

bora. 

found  my  Greek  knowledge 
to   translate   sentences   inCo 

ertaiD  phrases  at  the  end  of 

>  &r  as  I  remember,  I,  during 


.- ^^  J  bad  loiig  pnMiMid  tbg  gihraif  l^tlerip  lA 
knew  the  meanmga  of  ouHOQ^  W0r«b.  i  wan.  now  cUn 
tarnuiieA.to  Iftm  tbil  Iwfoag^  laent  for  alio* 
bffiw  Gnnnwr  lo  Etttuhwi^  b;  t\m  mw  wha 
rode  poiL  He  brtnght  me  Rtbortoon's  GnmiMiri, 
api  tibefini  edkiw  of  tluit  book,  whioh.ciwtti^o 
tho  Aniio  alpWiol  in  tk^  1^  leaf.  Mr  Cm- 
aiflw4  IWKwkom  I  ahojpo^  iU  in  SepCmnber  179|» 
aktko  time  when.1  veceivoii  it»  iafomed  nie»  thol 
he  once  w^  aUo  to  leod  Hcbrow^  but  tkak  be  bod 
now  fbigotten  it  entirely.  I  bad  for  a  long  time 
known  the  alphabet }  I  found  the  Latin  easy  and. 
intelligible ;  I  soon  mastered  the  points  ;  and»  in 
the  eourse  of  a  month,  got  into  tho  whole  system  of 
Jewish  grammar*  On  an  accidental  visit  to  New- 
Galloway^  I  was  told  by  John  Heron»  a  cousin  of 
mine,  and  father  to  Robert  Heron,  author  of  aevo« 
ral  works,  that  he  could  give  me  a  small  oJd  Lexk 
con,  bdonging  to  his  sod.  This  present  was  to  me 
astonishingly  agreeable.  It  contained,  besides  the 
words  and  their  Latin  interpretations,  the  book  o£ 
Rnth  in  the  original.  When  I  came  home,  some 
person  informed  me,  that  a  relation  of  Mr  Wilson'a 
in  Auehinleck,  then  living  in  Minigaff  village,  bad- 
in  her  possesnon  a  Hebrew  Bible,  the  property  of 
her  brother,  Mr  William  Wilson,  a  dissenting  cler- 
gyman in  Ireland.  I^e  consented  to  let  me  have 
the  use  of  it  for  several  months.  It  was  a  small 
edition  in  several  volumes,  I  forget  from  which 
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I  use  of  this  loan ;  I  read  it 
iy  passages  and  books  of  it,  a 
Lt  Martinmas  1791,  Mr  Wil- 
inandow,  engaged  me  to  teach 
ee  was,  I  think,  thirty-five  or 
ivoted,  as  usnal,  every  spare 
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dbCrmed  hiin  A  hdnieii  Yoo  know  be  at  length 
became  nnfit  for  anj  poUic  situation.  Yet,  bad  I 
been  pheed  under  a  more  formal  and  regular  mas* 
ter,  I  diould  never  bave  been  able  to  make  a  re- 
spectable progrew.  For  tbe  broken  state  of  my 
time  would  have  condemned  me  to  wait  on  duldren 
in  ]o#  and  young  classes,  in  order  to  get  by  me* 
mory  every  part  of  tbe  Rudiments*  And  every 
absent  winter,  and  inaccuracy  in  reading,  would 
bave  been  jMretexts  for  beginning  me  anew  in  the 
Rudiments  and  Grammar.  All  the  accurate  men 
have  this  way  of  thinking.  Mr  DaLeel,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  rebuked  me  severely  for  looking 
into  Plato  and  Aristophanes  in  my  first  year  at 
College.  I  received  his  admonitions,  but  still  per- 
sisted in  reading  these  writers^  Desultory  study 
is,  no  doubt,  a  bad  thing,  but  a  lad  whose  ambitioB 
never  ceases,  but  stimulates  him  incessantly,  en- 
lai^es  bis  mind  and  range  of  thought,  by  excur^^ 
sions  beyond  the  limits  of  r^uhtr  forms. 

^'  In  1792f  I  read  portions  of  Homer,  Livy^ 
Sallust,  and  any  author  used  in  the  school.  In  the 
autumn  1799,  my  companion  Cooper  left  the 
school,  and  went,  I  believe,  to  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. *  I  could  not  imitate  him  for  want  of  funds* 
In  the  winter  1792^3, 1  engi^ed  myself  with  Tho^ 
mas  Birkmyre,  miller  of  Minigaff  Miln,  and  taught 


•  u 


Or  to  Wigtpn  Scbpgl^  I  £»rget  whichJ' 
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ist  season  till  Msrcti.  179S* 

hirty  shillings,  but  my  object 
e  Bear  Newtou-Stewait,  and 
tg,  in  the  wint^  Jorenighis, 
<y  Mr  NathaQJel  Martin  in 
Several  young  lads  attended 


iMl'Af  MtatHQ  179t,  i  ha*  piwtirecl  fiwi  cm 
imk  tMbem  «  «iiiH  M^skh  Hktoiy^  Christ  ani 
ttifr  AptntH^  I  haA  tteo  a  tnmslaiioD,  m  ratiMr 
ChaM^pwa  fi^>U«K  of  ttis  hook  in  fenaer  yean^ 
but  I  oould  *Mt  gM  aeeen  to  it  after  I  had  the 
Wriih  in^-ttijr  poawsmn.  I  muied»  howefer,  k 
good  deal  on  the  quotatimfl  of  fiorfvptuaa  4hat 
abomid  in  il,  and  gotacquaitited  with  many  WdA 
^apoedi  -and  tetttraoes.  If  I  had  a  copy  of  the 
BiUe'iii  luiy 'huBgnage  of  which  I  know  the  a^dm- 
hetf  I  «oald  make  eonsiderable  progrea  in  leanung 
it  nvithout  Onuutnar  w  Dietionaiy.  This  is  done 
hy  miaiite  observation  and  oompaiison  of  words, 
tertilinatiens,  and  phrases.  It  is  the  method  dietat- 
od  by  necessity,  in  the  absenoe  of  all  assistance. 

*<  In  1791»  I  had  the  loan  of  a  stray  volume  of 
-the  (Aneient)  Universal  History  from  my  neigh- 
bour sohooUfellows,  the  Macloigs,  who  hved  'in 
Glenhoash,  below  Risquer  It  contained  *the  his- 
iotyaf  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans,  /Ibt/ssimanM^ 
altd  others*  It  included  a  very  incorrect  copy 
of  the  Abyssinian  alphabet,  which,  however,  I 
transcribed,  and  kept  by  me  for  futureoccanons.  I 
Ms  ^completely  master  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  by 
iielp  of  Robertson's  Grammar,  in  the  end  of  which 
(flrit -edition)  it  is  given  in  an  aecurate  manner. 

''  In  the  autumn  of  1793,  about  the  time  I  went 
to  the  Miln,  I  had,  in  the  hour  of  ignorance  and 
ambition,  believed  myself  capable  of  writing  an 
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>  years  beforct  or  ratber  froin 
net  with  Paradise  Lost,  sub- 
favourite  reading.  Homer 
taste  ;  aad  my  school-fellow, 
nt  me,  in  1791.  an  edition  of 
h  ia,  in  man;  passage^  a  sub- 
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''  The  poem  of  Aithvr  wai^  to  &r  at  1  nrnen- 
bor»  a  tery  iioiiy»  bondMstu^  wild»  and  inoorreot 
pcrfagmance>  It  was  not  without  obligatioDs  to 
Otfiaiif  MiltoDy  and  Homer.  But  I  liad  com- 
pleted tlie  sefoenth  hook  before  I  diKemed  that  my 
predecemora  were  &r  superior  to  me  in  every 
thing*  The  heauties  of  the  fint  hooka  of  iVumdiae 
Lost  oferwhelmed  me ;  and  I  b^gan  to  flag  in  the 
executive  departmenL  My  eompanioni,  young 
and  ignorant  like  myselfy  applauded  my  veiaeri 
but  I  pereerred  that  they  were  mistaken ;  for  my 
nde  of  judgmrat  proceeded  from  comparison  in 
another  school  ef  criticism*  In*  March  1793,  I 
left  the  Miln,  and  went  to  a  place  called  Suie,  on 
the  very  limits  of  Minigaff,  and  a  mile  or  two 
above  Glencard.  I  was  employed  there  to  teadi 
writing  and  arithmetic  to  one  Alexander  Hislop, 
formerly  a  travelling  merchant^  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  warm  iriend.  Here  I  got  Pope'a 
Homer,  which,  indeed,  T  had  seen  before,  hot 
had  not  read*  In  the  end  of  March,  one  Jamea 
M^Haig,  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  Moss  of 
Cree,  who  had  been  at  Glasgow  for  half  a  year,  in 
some  manufacturing  house,  came  to  Suie  on  his  re* 
turn  from  Glasgow.  I  showed  him  the  Epic 
poem.  He  was  transported  with  it,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  most  wonderful  piece  in  the  uni- 
verse. This  was  not  my  first  introduction  to  him. 
I  knew  him  in  1789  at  Minigaff  school,  and  visit- 
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then  while  lie  livud  as  a  mert^unt 
""Jewton-Stewart.)  He  had  for- 
ifilton  with  notes,  and  the  first 
Works.  I  told  him  that  I  did 
»c  -Poem  well  done,  and  that  I 
it,  and  take  to  sinnller  pieces. 
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NMrtoflkfitemrt,  attbat tan^  raid  mlh  gvMt  «. 
teteit  Tom  Bane's  Wotka,  n  ivhich  M'Hug  a&d 
I  did  not  M  Mrsdveft  nq^h  cMCfmed.  We 
both  liked  Uberiy  i  Irat  I  resMiiiber  that  the  death 
of  4be  King  of  FraacCf  which  I  read  ia  Jaauaiy 
1793  m  a  aewqiapery  aimoet  vmie  mt  erjr  ;'aiid  I 
baled  Man*  and  Robetpienpe.  M^Harg  had  a 
fnetice  of  fMyiag  mt  the  ciedttlity  of  ignorant 
ppofte,  ivbo  iwere  net  able  to  read,  but  were  keen 
Jaoehina.  He  told  then  a  worid  of  Kob  about  the 
•ucoeet  of  the  ftench,  kc.  ko.  wfajish  they,  with 
gnat  and  ab«uid  joy,  oommunieated  todieir  neigh- 
boon.  We  both  did  a  little  toe  vmch  in  this 
wicked  way,  for  we  tihonght  these  people  below  fiar 
in  MDte.  l>iiring  that  summer  I  destroyed  Ar- 
thur «nd  his  Britcms,  and  began  to  translate  from 
Buchanan's  Poeticid  Works  his  Fratres  fVaneis- 
oani.  I  made  an  attemft  to  obtain.  Meehrum 
acbool,  but  Mr  Steven,  ^  who  received  me  very 
kindly,  toid  me  tlu^  k  was  promised,  and  that  my 
yoaCh  would  be  objected  to  by  the  hmtors  and 
parish. 

'^  Some  time  in  summer  1793,  I  formed  wl  ac- 
qoaioitanee  with  William  Hume,  a  young  lad  who 
was  intended  to  become  an  Antibuigher  clergy- 
tnai^  and  who  kept  a  private  sehoc^  in  Newt<m- 
Stewart.  About  the  same  tkne  you  introduced 
me  to  seieiai  membav  ef  the  Presbytery  of  Wig- 


*  Minister  of  Mochnim. 
VOL.  I.  e 
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ivitb  Mr  Hume  procured  me 
ew  books.  I  paid  a  visit  to 
ton,  an  excellent  man  and 
ined  me  on  Homer,  which  1 
libri,   in  n  very  toleraU^. 
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Bhir's .  Lectures.  'He  book  wig  lent  by  Mr 
Strang,  a  Relief  clergyman,  to  William  Hume»  and 
Aiilent  to  me.  In  1798  I  bad  seen  a  volume  of 
an  Encyclopedia,  but  found  very  contdderable  dif- 
ficulties in  making  out  the  sense  of  obscure  scienti- 
fie  terms,  with  which  those  books  abound. 

<<  Early  in  1794»  I  resolved  to  go  to  Dumfries, 
and  present  my  translation  to  the  booksellers  there. 
As  I  had. doubts,  respecting  the  success  of  an  His- 
toiy  of  the  Latin  Writers,  I  likewise  composed 
a  mimb»  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
and  most  of  them  very  indifferent.  I  went  to 
Dumfries  in  June  1794,  and  found  that  neither  of 
the  two  booksellers  there  would  undertake  to  pub- 
lish my  translation ;  but  I  got  a  number  of  sub- 
scription-papers  printed,  in  order  to  promote  the 
publication  of  the  Poems.  I  collected  by  myself 
and  friends .  four  or  five  hundred  subscriptions. 
At  Gratehouse,  a  merchant  there,  an  old  friend, 
gave  me  a  very  curious  and  large-printed  copy  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  had  belonged  to  the  cele- 
brated Andrew  Melvin,  and  the  Hebrew  Diction- 
ary of  Pkigninus,  a  huge  folio.  During  the  visit  to 
Dumfries  I  was  introduced  to  Robert  Bums,  who 
treated  me  with  great  kindness  ;  told  me  that  if  I 
could  get  out  to  college  without  publishing  my 
poems  it  would  be  better,  as  my  taste  was  youngs 
and  not  formed,  and  I  would  be  ashamed  of  my 
productions  when  I  could  write  and  judge  better. 
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resolved  to  make  pubt'tcatitm 
a  Dunfries  I  bought  six  or 
tspeare,  and  never  read  »Tiy 

with  more  rapture  tnd  en- 
1  kis  Poems  hefate. 
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^  of  nimftaaii  hawbdtoHte  qiialifiod  to  tvai)  hka-^ 
actf  of  a  UotffAitj  edhmioft,  k  is  diffittflt  to  mjg 
wholhtf  our  aitanddiBODt  m  gretter^  in  obsertiflg 
the  diqpgoportioii  betwteB  the  meuit  wbidi  ha  |Oo* 
BesBod,  and  the  wonderful  attaindMDts  to  which,  by 
the  Wemaag  of  AwfideMOy  thef  vitimiteljr  edi^ 
ducted  him  ;  or  iH  conttdering  the  ardoiur  and  per* 
4e¥t  raii€e»  fay  which  lie  eurmounted  obstadei^  whidk 
Would  hare  conngned  any  man  of  a  common  mind 
to  perpetual  ios^inifioantfe  and  obaeority. 

Jfneh  Waa  certamiy  to  be  dooe^  after  he  came  to 
Edmborghi  io  render  any  degree  of  literary  emi- 
nence attainable.  But  there  were  no  difficulties  in 
Ida  way  equal  to  those  wUch  he  had  already  oTer* 
come.  And  from  this  thue  he  found  resources  and 
protection  beyond  his  hopes,  and  such  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  assure  him  of  ultimate  success. 

Even  the  hnmbleit  of  his  friends  could  then  con- 
tribute to  pave  his  way  to  the  most  efficient  patron* 
^e.  Hct  mentionst  in  his  narrative^  a  Mr  M^- 
Harg  of  Galloway,  then  an  itinerant  hawker,  or 
dealer  in  tea,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to 
Mr  James  Kinnear^  at  that  time  a  journeyman 
pnnter  in  the  King's  Printing-office. 
..  To  him  he  soon  after  sent  some  specimens  of  his 
fioetry,  and«  what  was  much  more  curious  and  im- 
portanty.  specimens  of  his  knowledge  in  Hebrew, 
Oieek,  Latin,  and  French* 

He  waa  mentioned  by  Mr  Kinnear  to  his  rela- 
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the  Royai  Infinnary,  who  re- 
Dr  Hunter,  Professor  of  Di- 
times  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
1  the  first  individual  in  Edin- 
assist  him  with  money  to  en- 
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period,  by  his  labours  as  a  private  teacher,  and  his 
oocasioiial  contributioiia  to  the  periodical  publica- 
iions  of  the  time,  to  support  himself  with  some  de- 
gree of  independence,  during  his  attendance  on  the 
University ;  especially  when,  two  years  after  his  first 
examination,  (in  January  VJ91i)  he  received  firom 
the  Corpoi9tion  of  Edinbui^h  a  coll^  bursary, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  his  presentation,  was  to  be 
paid  quarterly,  and  was  continued  ibr  four  years. 
He  could  then  look  forward  with  confidence  to  t&e 
completioa  of  his  academical  studies. 

It  is  no  more  than  justice  to  those  who  had  the 
merit  of  bringing  forward  into  the  literary  worid 
a  man  of  such  distinction  as  Mr  Murray,  to  record 
their  names  in  the  account  of  his  life.  To  his  hum- 
ble friend  Mr  M^Harg,  and  to  his  penetration  and 
active  zeal,  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  introduction 
to  that  city,  in  which  be  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
celebrity  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Mr  Kin- 
near's  house  was  the  first  which  received  him,  *  on 
his  arrival  in  November  1794  \  and  he  owed  much 
to  his  attentions  and  civilities  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  academical  studies.  Mr  Maitland 
first  introduced  him  to  Dr  Baird,  from  whom  he 
received  most  efficient  assistance  and  patronage 


.  *  Mr  Murray  has  lett  noties^  in  which  he  mentions  every 
house  in  which  he  resided  for  the  first  ten  years  after  he 
came  to  town^  specifying  the  situation  of  the  different  houses^ 
and  the  names  of  those  with  whom  he  lived. 
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ne  of  hu  life  Aad  "  too 
t  autliM  o(  the  laterarj  Ui»- 
cannot  be  paid  to  Mr  Mait- 
}r  their  kiitd  and  generotia 
is  they  were  entirely  strut-' 
1  were  actuated  solety  bf  ifafe 
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einU>  Dr  AndatsM^  thit  thert  mm  uih^if  in 
EiUntargh  vlum  be  fhotfld  te  ao  miieb  §hmd  lb 
coDtetid  with  in  languages  and  phildlogy  as  LajfU 
dm;  and  it  ia  rennkable,  tltfit  tbe  ktfearf  without 
kHHribg  this,  onee  expresaed  himself  to  the  aaiM 
p^PSDB^  in  the  aame  tenM^  id  oouBcndeliaB  ef 
Miiiraj'a  leanaag/' 

Tbouf^  it  is  an  entiripetion  of  eVeiits  wUeh* 

happened  at  a  eonnderafale  distance  q{  time^  it  il 

most  kiiersstii^  to  orauMct  with  this  anecdote  the 

foilowing  quotation )  from  the  work  new  effwel  tb 

the  pnUiOi  ia  which  Mr  Afnmy  redogitiim^  with 

peculiar  inteiesty  the  literary  essinende  of  his  frioBd 

Dr  Leyden.    ''  At  the  date  of  the  fast  Chinees 

euihasay/^  he  stfjrs,*  '*  Britain  had  not  n  man  who 

coiild  officiate  in  it  as  an  interpreters     In  thisproO' 

traticm  of  theuseftd  knowledge^  by  which  the  iBte^• 

course  of  ssenhind  is  opened^  and  their  origin  i» 

Ysstigated^  it  is  pfeasii^  to  notice  the  eflforfes  of 

literary  soeieties  abroad^  and  of  souie  individualBy 

whese  love  of  learnings  their  first  and  fewHurite 

passion^  may  yet  do  much  in  a  cause  not  pnbHeiy 

si^ported.     I  allude  to  a  paper  in  the  tenth 

vriume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  en  the  lfls»> 

guages  and  literature  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nati<ms ; 

and  I  feel  a  virtuous  satisiaction  in  percei^ng,  ihat 

two  fiiends,  once  animated  with  no  mean  emulation, 

•  Vol.  I.  p.  175  and  176. 
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low  in  iltitentte  obscurity,  and 
m  his  country,  are  still  un- 

cath  of  Dr  Leyden  in-  the 
the  year  1811,  was  deeply 
irnv.  who  exnresfleil  his  feet- 
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im&f  among  the  beit  of  our  cmnhrtM,  and  lee 
age  advancing  rapidly ;  many  gcme  for  whom  fve 
wished  to  live,  and  much  undone  which  should 
have  been  accomplithed/' 
'  Having  completed  his  course  of  Fhiloiophy,  Mr 
Murray  a|iplied  to  the  study  of  Theology,  that  he 
might  quaUfy  himself  to  become  a  minister  of  the 
established  church. 

t  V 

• '  During  this  period  he  became  an  occasional  coo- 
tribntor  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  was  ultimately 
employed  by  Mr  Constable  as  its  principal  con- 
ductor. The  Magazine  for  January  1802  is  stated 
to  have  been  under  the  management  of  Dr  Leyden 
and  himself  conjunctly ;  and  the  seven  subsequent 
numbers  are  said  to  have  been  exclusively  edited 
by  Mr  Murray.  * 

Among  other  articles,  he  inserted  in  three  sue* 
cessive  numbers  of  this  Miscellany,  a  Ufe  of  the 
late  distinguished  and  enterprising  traveller,  Mr 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  which  contained  the  substance 
of  what  he  afterwards  prefixed  to  the  third  edition 
of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels.  In  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, which  commenced  in  the  year  1802,  he  was 


•  Dr  Murray  was  early  a  writer  of  verses^  though  he  did 
not  much  cultivate  his  poetical  talents^  after  he  was  risiiig 
to  eminence.  There  are  several  productions  of  his  in  the 
Scots  Magasine  of  the  year  1 802,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  there  by  one  of  the  letters 
B,  X,  Z. 


\ 
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[tides  oa  **  VJancy's  Pre^ 
ictionary,"  in  the  year  1803  ( 
9  of  Maritime  Discovery/'  in 
on  *'  Maurice's  History  of 
fear  1805  ;  any  one  of  them 
I  tJi0  litftram  and   int«)lM<tiBd  ■■ 


unLtmikBmvmBUkWm-  haem 


oftthmJUbfrnmn,  mi  &om  BihaHiuu^i  Heknv 
GhDBinvnr,  iif  ds  Anbib  alplMbtt.  .  AftennMht 
whf  hit  Miwcf  Ay  adncation  kalghmiiiiom  fond 
mA  iabiiaiice  te  his  mgniiim,  and  be  bid  bigott 
to  peDOow  the  wpmi  aBnitjr  betwMft  tfai  Ite^ 
guigiMof  die  East  and  the  iiiahicti  <f  Bun^  bt 
affilied  bit  miiid  nitb  nare  ieagitiiiai  ta  Ae 
EuteiBi  iangnagia,  and  ana  diaeoaary  tiaf  fuiddf 
CTMawdod  by  anotbei:. 

^  JbdMyraspeatnaafswaiiLwbklibaaiUKHiiiaad 
mtbe  year  18Q8,  the  aubatanoe  of  irbicb  it  oantaiii- 
ed  in  the  aroilc  ivbieh  it  now  giron  to  tbe  puUic^ 
baaaya^  ^^  I  bare  been  gratified  to  find,  what  hat  of- 
tcA  been  ^mgaalf  atsertad,  that  tbe  Gtaek  and  La- 
tin am  anly  dialeott  of  a  langaaga  much  mora 
ainqplet  alagant,  and  ancient,  ivbicb  formt  tbe  batia 
of  abnott  all  tbe  tongnes^f  Europe  i  moi  I  hope  to 
demonttiater  on  ame  fmtam  aaetaioB,  of  Stagknt 
ittelf/' 

in  one  >of  bit  letfeen  to  Dr  Baiid,  be  aaytt 
^  llie  HUioatian  of  Dr  Wilkint^  Saotkiita  Gaan^ 
nuoTidid  me  material  tervice,  though  I  got  hit  book 
only  in  May  1600.  Before  that  time  I  had  li- 
mited my  views  to  an  examination  of  the  Euro- 
peiai  ^Ualeots.  I  andentood  Hindostanee  and 
Fersie,  and  was  able  ta  confinn  the  opinion  of  SSr 
William  Jones  as  to  the  ancient  affinity  of  the 
Greek,    Teutonic,    Pertic^  and  Sanskrit.      But 
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alphabet,  and  had  some  spedt- 
ita,  I  could  not  explain  any 
^ived  his  book,  with  the  plea- 
ig  a  favourite  passion  ;  and  I 
ing  able  to  identify  the  £dda. 
will  amuse  vou  to  hear,  that 
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diet  in  .which  he  could  hafe  but  few  compatiton,  it 
Gnnot  surprise  us,  that  he  should  ha?e  been  select- 
ed by  the  booksellers,  who  had  published  '*  Mr 
Bruoe's  Traveb  to  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,'' 
to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  that  valuaUe  work. 

The  first  edition,  pubiisfaed  by  Mr  Bruce  him- 
self, was  nesriy  out  of  print ;  and  from  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  had  encountered,  both  from  the  learn- 
ed and  the  ignorant,  it  was  of  great  importance 
that  the  second  edition  should  be  ushered  into  the 
world,  not  only  with  all  the  additional  information 
which  Mr  Bruce's  papers  could  supply,  but  with  all 
the  advantage  which  the  discernment  and  industry 
(rf*  an  enlightened  Editor  could  bring  to  it. 

After  Dr  Leyden  had  gone  to  India,  Mr  Murray 
was,'  indeed,  the  only  individual  in  Great  Britain, 
or  perhaps  in  Europe,  who  was  in  any  degree  qua- 
lified to  do  justice  to  such  an  undertaking.  * 


•  Before  Mr  Murray's  engagement  with  the  booksellers, 
it  appears  that  his  respectable  friend  Dr  Leyden,  who  had 
not  then  gone  to  India,  had  been  consulted  on  the  general 
subject  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  and  of  the  proposed  edition. 
A  letter  of  his  to  Mr  Manners,  the  bookseller,  has  been 
preserved,  whidi,  not  only  on  account  of  the  subject,  but  as 
the  letter  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Dr  Leyden,  ought  not  to 
be  withheld  from  the  public.  Mr  Murray  seems  to  have 
adopted  the  greatest  part  c^  the  hints  which  Dr  Leyden 
suggested ;  though,  it  is  probable,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  avail  himself  of  some  of  them.  But  the  letter  it* 
self  is  not  on  that  account  less  interesting  to  those  who 
can  estimate  the  character  of  the  writer;  and  it  is  here 


itff  on  Mi/miAY. 

It  knowledge  of  the  Abyuinian 
vres  acquainted  with  the  Abys- 

gtnsnt.  The  precise  dmte  ia  imA 
att  bave  been  writtea  la  one  or 
))    or    IH02.     "  Dbar  Sib.  (Tues- 
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dtiiim  alphabet,  before  he  csme  to  the  Utiiversitj. 
Since  that  time,  he  had  meet  asflidiioiialy  proseeut- 

Mipplied  by  tlie  tTAveller  bimadf,  in  a  very  eopuras  Memdir 
addiessed  to  the  Honounble  Dainet  BARingtoD,  whidi, 
though  it  is  obviously  not  written  for  publicatioD,  nor  ooold 
its  prafent  fonn  adrantageously  meet  the  pnUic  eye,  would 
not  mi]y  afford  authentic  materials,  but  copioni  extracts  to 
Ins  biographer.    To  the  friends  of  Mr  Bruce  this  is  the  sub- 
ject of  prindpal  delicaoy  and  importance,  as  it  must  neo0»» 
saiiiy  indade  a  critical  estimate,  not  only  of  his  work  in  a 
litoary  point  of  view,  but  of  his  ^general  character,  actions, 
and  life.    It  must  likewise  comprehend  a  discussion  of  the 
literary  questions  which  have  originated  from  the  publica* 
tion  of  his  Travels,  and,  particularly,  an  examination  of  the 
objections  of  the  learned  Hartmann.    Between  the  literary 
public  and  the  friends  of  Mr  Bruce  these  are  questions  of 
^18  utmost  delicacy ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  his  friends  may 
think  sudi  a  discussion  unnecessary.     For  my  own  part^  I 
am  decidedly  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  think  that  a  lite- 
rary question  can  only  be  settled  by  literary  investigation ; 
and  that  a  contemptuous  silence  alwajrs  recoils  on  those  who 
obstinately  maintain  it.    I  farther  think,  that,  at  present,  it 
is  much  more  easy  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Mr  Bruce 
than  it  will  be  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years.    The  Biogra- 
phy of  Bruce  ought  likewise  to  be  illustrated  by  as  much  of 
the  literary  correspondence  between  him  and  his  friends  as 
possible,  for  there  is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  convey 
tile  stamp  of  authenticity. 

'^  In  this  life  I  am  convinced  that  many  excellent  mate- 
rials, that  would  tend  to  develope  and  elevate  his  literary 
character,  might  be  procured  from  his  learned  Memoir  on 
the  Ruins  of  Paestum,  which  could  not  be  published  in  a  se- 

yoL.  I.  f 
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mguage  ;  aad  by  tbe  help  of 
'  and  the  Polyglot  Bible,  bad 
of  the  two  dialects,  of  which 
I — of  the  Amharic,  which  is 
i  of  the  Geez  or  Tigrfe,  M'hich 
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fimiid  in  common  ose,  beyond  the  pravinoe  of 

He  bed  become  acqiudnted,  besides,  with  the 
dialect*  in  use,  in  the  countries  which  lie  in  the 
▼iciifity  of  Abyssiniii,  the  Fdashan,  Ga&t,  Agow^ 
Galkj  fte. ;  and  was  therefore  possessed  of  quali- 
ficatioiur  for  editing  Mr  Bruce's  Travels,  which,  it 
is  very  probable,  were  nerer,  in  all  their  extent, 
possessed  by  any  other  individual. 

That  he  might  have  access  to  the  papers  and 
manuscripts,  which  had  either  been  prepared  by 
Mr  Bruce,  or  had  been  in  his  possession,  he  re> 
sided  constantly  at  Kinnaird,  the  mansion-house 
on  Mr  Bruce's  estate,  from  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber 1802,  till  the  month  of  July  1803. 

^  No  situation  could  have  been  more  gratifying  to 
a  man  who  hftd  Mr  Murray's  predilecticm  Ar 
oriental  literature.  Independent  of  the  importance 
of  his  labours,  as  the  Editor  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels, 
the  variety  of  easterii  manuscripts  which  he  found 
in  his  repositories,  to  which  scarcely  any  other 
situation  would  have  ^ven  him  access,  must  have 
added  as  much  to  his  private  satisfaction,  as  to  the 
extent  of  his  acquisitions  as  an  oriental  scholar. 

But  his  first  concern  was  the  publication  of 
an  improved  edition  of  Mr  Bruce's  book,  from  the 
papers  and  manuscripts  at  Kinnaird  ;  and  the  abi- 
lity and  discernment  with  which  he  executed  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  will  always  reflect  honour  on 
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;ood  sense  and  discrimiDation 
the  public  in  possession  of 
of  Mr  Bruce,  and  vindicated 
•acter,  and  the  character  of  his 
balance  and  sarcasms  both  of 
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ben  second  and  third  of  the  same  qipendix^  written 
entirely  by  Mr  Mnrray,  in  which  there  is  much  ad- 
ditional infonqation  with  r^ard  to  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptians^  and  the  history  and  language  of  Egypt 
—in  the  introduction  to  volume  third,  collected 
from  Ethiopic  manuscripts,  and  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  hktory  and  constitution  of  the  Abyssinian 
monarchy— 4n  the  appendixes  to  the  last  five  bodu 
of  the  Travels— and  in  the  extension  of  the  appen^ 
dix  of  natural  history—Mr  Murray  has  not  only 
made  great  additions  to  the  accounts  before  given 
of  individuals,  and  to  the  narratives  of  Mr  Bruce's 
joumies  in  the  country  of  Abyssinia,  but  he  has  ar« 
ranged  a  large  proportion  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion found  in  Mr  Bruce's  original  journals.     He 
has  certainly  furnished  a  variety  of  minute  explana- 
tory notices,  which  an  inquisitive  reader  finds  of 
importance  to  illustrate  the  author's  narrative  ;  and 
has  added  many  facta  and  details,  which  are  there 
either  omitt^  or  abridged. 

The  publication  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
original  documents  is,  besides,  an  authentic  attes- 
tation of  the  truth  and  correctness  of  Mr  Bruce's 
historical  detail,  which  every  candid  and  intelligent 
reader  knows  how  to  appreciate. 

Mr  Murray  prefixed  to  this  edition  a  life  of  Mr 
Bruce,  compiled  not  only  from  his  papers  and  his 
literary  correspondence,  but  from  a  Memoir  written 
by  himself,  about  the  year  1788.     He  had  suffi* 
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if  the  arraugetneat  of  tbem 
le  memory  of  Mr  Bruce,  it 
)n  the  judgment  and  talents 

md  edition  of  the  Travels  was 
Murray  was  soon  requested 
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With  the  respect  due  to  Mr  Brace's  infomuitioii^ 
and  to  the  peculiar  talents  >  which  distingiiishad 
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It  had  alwaya  been  Mr  Muira/s  object  to 
become  a  parochial  minister  in  Scotland;  and 
he  had  become  a-licentiate  oS  the  Church  several 
yean  before  the  pubh'cation  of  Mr  Bruce's  Tratels. 
But  he  had  been  occupied  by  subjects  so  remote 
from  the  meana  of  obtaining  church  patronage,  that 
hitherto  he  had  scarcely  made  any  exertions  to 
obtain  a  living  }  >and  his  friendi  had  found  no  op- 
portunity of  providing  for  him» 

But .  notwithstanding  the  neglect  and  injustice 
which  most  meritorious .  individuals  often  expe- 
rience, the  eminent  and  peculiar  talents,  as  well 
as  the  sterling  worth  of  Mr  Murray,  could  not 
ultimately  fail  to  secure  him  both  protection  and 
patronage. 

The  living  tx)  which  he  was  ultimately  inducted 
was  procured  by  means  as  honourable  to  his  cha- 
racter, as  they  were  gratifying  to  his  feelings. 
William  Douglas,  of  Orehardton,  Esq*  to  whom 
he  had  for  some  time  given  private  lessons,  had 
learnt  that  Dr  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr,  an  aged 
and  respectable  clergyman  in  the  presbytery  of 
Dumfries,  was  Mixious  to  obtain  an  ordained  assist- 
ant and  successor.  It  was  not  difficult  to  obtain 
Dr  Muirhead's  consent ;  and  the  application  to  the 
patron,  in  which  several  of  Mr  Murray's  friends 
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Douglas  and  Dr  Muirhead, 

0  be  gratifying  to  obtain  a 
:  to  him  in  other  respects, 
>f  friends,  whom  his  acknow- 
icured  him ;  and  especially 
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tioii  was  gone ;  and  his  health  gradually  declined, 
till  he  died  on  the  l6th  of  May  1808,  leaving  Mr 
Murray  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  parish. 

Mr  Murray's  residence  with  Mr  Cochran  had 
introduced  hini  to  the  neighbouring  family  of  Mr 
James  Affleck,  fanner  in  Grange;  and  he  soon 
formed  an  attachment  to  Henrietta  Affleck,  his 
daughter,  whom  he  married  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber 1808.  It  has  been  sometimes  remarked,  that 
juxtaposition  makes  more  marriages  than  all  other 
external  circumstances.  In  the  present  instance, 
it  contributed  to  form  a  connection,  which  secured 
to  Mr  Murray,  during  the  few  years  which  he  sur- 
vived, a  large  portion  of  domestic  happiness }  and 
the  connection  has  ever  since  done  honour  to  his 
memory,  among  those  to  whom  Mrs  Murray  is 
personally  known. 

As  minister  of  Urr,  Mr  Murray  was  indefatig- 
able and  conscientious  in  his  pastoral  duties. 
Much  of  his  time  was  certainly  devoted  to  literary 
pursuits.  But  these  he  did  not  permit  to  encroach 
on  his  pastoral  labours.  He  was  a  zealous  and  af- 
fectionate preacher.  And  though  conscientious 
usefulness  was  the  object  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
incapable  of  frittering  down  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  great  or  of  the 
small,  he  appears  to  have  given  entire  satisfaction, 
to  all  orders  of  the  people,  who  universally  regard- 
ed him  as  a  faithful  and  evangelical  pastor,  who  sin- 
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nstice  to  tbe  duties  of  his  of- 


rvice  was  the  least  part  of  hia 
'uring  the  course  of  every  year 
to  catechise  the  individuals  in 
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Willkm  Dnunmond  of  Logie*AlmoDd,  who  is  cer- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  philo- 
kgists  which  this  country  has  produced.  He  has 
it  not  in  his  power,  though  it  had  been  possible  to 
obtain  Sir  William's  permission,  not  only  because 
it  would  require  more  room  in  the  publication  than 
this  Memoir  can  occupy,  but  because,  though  Sir 
William's  ingenious  letters  are  before  him,  Mr 
Murray  had  preserved  copies  of  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  his  part  of  the  cortespondence,  and  has  left 
diese  not  only  imperfect,  but  in  some  parts  ille* 
giUe. 

It  relates  chiefly  to  the  Coptic  language,  or  what 
is  nnderstood  to  be  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt. 
Sir> William  had  sent  Mr  Murray  his,  book  on  this 
subject,  in  "which  he  had  made  respectful  mention 
of  hirm  as  a  man  well  acquainted  with  Ethiopian  li- 
terature, and  as  the  editor  of  Mr  Bruce's  Travels. 
In  his  correspondence  afterwards,  he  enters  on  what 
may  be  called  '^  the  Coptic  Question,^'  as  a  subject 
which  he  considered  Mr  Murray  to  be  one  of  the 
few  persons  in  this  country  competent  to  examine. 
"It  is  evident,'*  he  says,  *  "  that  the  Coptic  and 
Sahidic  are  dialects  of  the  same  language.  But  the 
^estion  is.  Whether  or  not  this  language  were  the 
ancient  Egyptian  ?" 

There  appear  to  have  passed  two  or  three  letters 


*  September  28,  1812. 
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nhich  the  argument  has  been 
ides  with  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
1  only  be  surpassed  by  the  fair- 
'the  writers. 

im  Sir  Wiliiaoi,  which  appears,* 
ig  paragraphs,  which  the  writec  J 
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'  There  18  bntone  fact  more  in  Mr  Murray's  lite- 
hury  history  which  requires  to  be  mentioned :  His 
election  to  be  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

This  important  event  in  his  life  happened  some 
weeks  before  the  commencement  of  his  correspond- 
ence with  Sir  IVllIiam  Drummond. 

After  the  statement  which  has  been  given  of  his 
peculiar  eminoice  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  of 
the  astonishing  extent  and  superiority  of  his  philo* 
logical  knowledge,  it  is  humbling  to  be  obliged  to 
relate,  that  he  was  not  elected  without  a  consider- 
able exertion  on  the  part  of  his  friends,  nor  with- 
out the  production  of  most  decisive  testimonies  to 
his  literary  attamments  ;  and  that  among  the  pa- 
trons of  the  University,  (the  Magistrates  and  Town- 
Council  of  the  City,)  his  election  was  carried  only 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  any  of  the  candidates  to 
^y,  that  scarcely  any  individual  in  this,  or  in  al- 
most any  other  country,  was  entitled  to  be  his  com- 
petitor, on  the  ground  of  equal  qualifications. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
every  individual  has  a  right  to  prosecute  his  own 
daims  against  any  competitor ;  and,  in  such  a  case, 
to  lay  his  qualifications  before  the  public,  whatever 
their  extent  may  be.  There  was  certainly,  on  this 
occasion,  both  a  serious  opposition,  and  a  keenly 
contested  canvass. 
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fore,  necessary  to  bring  Mr 
I  fairly  before  tlie  public ;  and 
18  of  the  University,  that,  in 
e  face  of  all  opposition,  they 
ban  justice  to  themselves,  and 
ITnittorsiHr  «n^■J^lB^I«l  *n  fluu» 
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importaiice  in  the  narrative  of  bis  life^  which  came 
from  men  who  were  personally  qiialifiedy  by  their 
emn  habits  of  study,  to  estimate  the  extent  andthe 
distinctive  character  of  his  literature. 

The  first  is  a  letter  from  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  who 
had  himself  travelled  into  Abyssinii^taBd  must  be 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  individuals 
in  this  country,  who  were  personally  competent  to 
judge  of  the  Oriental  and  philological  attainments 
of  Mr  Murray.  It  isi  dated  on  the  flSd  of  Jwae 
1812,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh.:  '*  My  Lord,  As  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  professorship  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  has  become  vacant,  and 
that  the  Rev.  A.  Murray  has  been  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  it,  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing you  in  his  favour. 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Mr  Murray  originated 
in  my  admiration  of  the  deep  erudition  and  extensive 
research  displayed  in  his  edition  of  Mr  Bruce's  Tra> 
vels  in  Abyssinia.  Having  twice  visited  that  coun- 
try, I  was  led  to  pay  particular  attention  to  its  history 
and  literature ;  and  in  these  pursuits  I  received  so 
much  assistance  from  Mr  Murra3r's  labours,  that  1 
took  an  early  opportunity  on  my  return  to  Eng- 
land, in  February  1811,  from  the  mission  to  Abys- 
sinia, in  which  I  had  been  engaged,  to  recommend 
him  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  as  the  only  person 
in  the  British  dominUms  in  my  opinion  adequate 
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pic  letter,  which  I  had  brought 
elas^,  addressed  to  the  King. 
.  was  attended  to,  and  Mr  Mur- 
Blation  in  the  most  satisfactory 
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Company's  College  at  Hertford,  and  is  addressed 
to  Dr  Thomas  Brown.     From  this  letter  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  extracted :    "  92,  George 
Street,  Saturday. — My  Dear  Sir,   I  learn  with 
great  pleasure  from  your  note,  that  there  is  a  pro- 
bability of  Mr  Murray's  being  elected  to  fill  the 
chair,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Moodie.     I  hap- 
pened last  week  to  meet  with  him  in  Gralloway, 
and  found  his  acquisitions  in  Oriental  Literature  and 
Languages  so  extensive  and  various,  as  greatly  to 
exceed  my  power  to  appreciate  them  accurately. 
With  the  few  languages  in  which  I  am  conversant, 
he  discovered  an  acquaintance  that  surprised  me  ex- 
ceedingly ;  but  the  range  of  his  studies  included 
many  of  which  I  am  completely  ignorant.**     Thil 
third  testimony  is  from  Dr  Baird,  the  Principal  of 
the  University,  addressed   to  the  Lord  Provost, 
from  which  the  following  paragraphs  are  extracted : 
.  '*  I  mentioned  in  mj  first  letter,  announcing  Mr 
Murray  as  a  candidate,  that,  on  his  very  first  arri- 
val in  town,  when  a  boy,  he  read  and  explained, 
and  analyzed  accurately,  a  Hebrew  psalm,  ad  aper- 
iuram  libri.     He  did  so  in  presence  of  Dr  Moodie, 
Dr  Finlayson,  and  myself.     He  had  learnt  the  let* 
ters  from  finding  them  at  the  head  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  the  119th  Psalm.     He  then  borrowed  a 
Hebrew  Grammar,   Dictionary,  and  Bible,  and, 
without  a  master,  made  himself  extensively,  and,  as 
we  found,  correctly  acquainted  with  the  language. 

VOL.  I.  g 
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t  time  heard  any  oth«r  person 
-  it.  I  have,  in  justice  to  hiin, 
hat,  above  twelve  years  ago,  be 
pt  for  perusal,  A  New  Hebrew 
Use  on  Uie  Nature  and  Ele- 
,  which  he  had 
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to  learn  the  first  Elements  of  Hebrew,  he  had  made 
hhnself  thoroughly  master  not  only  of  it,  bat  of  its 
cognate  languages  or  dialects,  the  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac,  Samaritan,  and  Arabic— That  twelve  years 
ago  he  had  composed  a  new  Hebrew  Grammar^— 
That  he  has  ever  since  prosecuted  his  researches 
on  philological  and  literary  subjects,  and  especially 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  the  East,  with  the 
most  unwearied  perseverance  and  distinguished  suc- 
cess ; — when  1  consider  these  facts,  I  confess,  that 
I  should  blush  at  the  thought  of  hesitating  even 
for  a  moment  to  relinquish  my  own  wishes  and 
views  with  regard  to  the  professorship,  in  order  to 
promote  his  hopes  of  success/' 

These  documents,  which  are  mentioned  for  nO 
other  reason  than  that  they  give  a  striking  view  of 
Mr  Murray*s  attainments  in  Oriental  "Literature, 
and  do  the  highest  honour  to  his  memory,  were 
supported  by  a  great  variety  of  the  strongest  opi- 
nions which  could  be  expressed  in  words,  from  men 
who,  though  not  Oriental  scholars,  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  science  and  learning  of  their  country : 
Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.  Dr  James  Gregory,  Dr  Tho- 
mas Brown,  Mr  John  Playfair,  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
the  late  Lord  Meadowbank,  Mr  Baron  Hume, 
!FVancis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  &c. ; 
names  which  every  well  informed  man  knows  how 
to  appreciate.  Nothing  could  be  said  to  detract 
from  the  value  of  testimonies  from  such  men  as 
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recommendations  whicli  were 
Tea  in  tliese,  with  two  excep- 
as  made  to  lower  the  preten- 
■y.  One  individual  indirectly 
m,  because  he  was  not  a  mini- 
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and  did  so,  from  his  conviction  of  his  peculiar  qua- 
UficationS)  in  opposition  both  to  his  personal  and 
his  party  friends,  with  a  firmness  and  consistency, 
which  certainly  did  him  honour  with  all  impartial 
men. 

Dr  Murray  was  not  a  man  to  foi^t  bis  obh'ga- 
tions  to  any  one  individual  to  whom  he  had  been 
indebted,  and  least  of  all  to  forget  what  he  owed  to 
Dr  Baird,  who  had  so  long  and  so  effectually  pa- 
tronized him. 

But  on  this  occasion  he  recognised,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  honourable  mind,  obligations  of  an  earlier 
date,  with  which  his  gratitude  led  him  to  con- 
nect all  the  subsequent  prosperity  which  had  attend- 
ed him. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  Mr  Kinnear  of  the 
King's  printing-office  was  the  person  who  original- 
ly encouraged  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh,  and  the 
first  who  received  him  into  his  house.  And  it  is  a 
circumstance  much  to  the  credit  of  Dr  Murray's 
character,  that  Mr  Kinnear  is  one  of  the  first  of  all 
his  friends  whom  he  wishes  to  recognise  on  his  elec- 
tion to  a  professor's  chair ;  and  whom  he  recog- 
nises in  terms  of  peculiar  meaning  and  delicacy.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr  Alexander  Smellie,  writ- 
ten two  days  after  his  election,  *  he  says,  "  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  our 

•  lOth  July.     ' 
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the  pftitu  he  took,  in  prepariog 
professorship.  They  are  not 
hich  raise  the  building.  Ue 
i;  neUare  in  tbe  year  1794,  « 
t  best  friends  to  be  in  tbe  year 
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impression  on  my  mind  which  will  not  be  e£boed 
faff  time.    If  your  efforts  hare  been  exerted  for  an 
unstwcesf/ul  candidate,  they  will  not  be  forgotten*- 
Jbr  we  have  perished  in  light.    U,  on  the  other 
hand,  your  labours  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, you  have  made  a  professor  who  will  not  for- 
get Bis  friends,  nor,  so  far  as  his  humble  abilities 
go,  dishonour  the  testimony  they  have  given  for 
him.     Addicted  to  literature  almost  from  my  in* 
fancy,  and  pursuing  it  in  obscurity,  where  I  had 
neither  friends  nor  supporters,  I  have  found  all 
these ;  and  my  ethrts  through  life  are  due,  not 
more  to  the  ambition  of  doing  something  eminent- 
ly great  in  the  line  of  my  studies,  than  to  the  re- 
demption of  that   pledge  which  my  benefactors 
have  mortgaged  for  me.     If  I  can  execute  my  in- 
tentions, I  am  not  afraid  that  your  Lordship  and 
the  public  shall  ever  be  ashamed  of  the  boundless 
partiality  which  you  and  they  have  shown  for  a 
stranger.    And  this  depends  in  no*respect  on  the 
event  of  an  election.'' 

Dr  Murray  was  formally  inducted  to  his  pro- 
fessorship on  the  S6th  of  August  1812,  and  began 
to  teach  his  public  class  on  the  Slst  of  October 
following.  Soon  afler  that  time  he  published,  for 
■the  use  of  his  students,  a  small  treatise,  entitled 
"  Outlines  of  Oriental  Philology,''  which,  though 
it  contains  much  ingenious  and  original  matter,  as 
an  abridgment  of  the  Principles  of  Oriental  Gram- 
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liBVc  been  both  composed  and 
tioa  after  his  arrival  in  £diu- 
!:  was  so  familial-  to  him,  and 
anged  in  his  own  mind,  that 
sary  to  complete  such  a  work. 
;ill  the  end  of  Februai-y  or  be- 
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Charies  Stuart  of  Dunearn  on  a  subject  which  Dr 
Stuart  18  long  known  to  have  had  deeply  at  heart— 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.  Dr  Mur« 
ray  had  voluntarily  offered  to  write  an  Essay  on 
the  Importance  of  the  Indian  Mission;  and,  in 
particular,  on  the  Importance  of  the  Translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  several  languages  of  India, 
carried  on  through  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore. 
He  saw  the  importance  of  this  great  undertakingy 
not  only  to  the  best  interests  of  religion,  but  to 
promote  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  science,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

This  offer  had  been  made  to  Dr  Stuart  some 
months  before  Dr  Murray's  introduction  to  the 
University.  But  his  time  had  been  so  completely 
occupied  by  the  prospect  of  that  event,  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  what  he  proposed. 
-  Dr  Stuart  reminded  him  of  the  subject  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  session ;  but,  though  he 
found  him  as  zealous  as  ever  with  regard  to  it,  he 
saw  that  he  was  then  so  much  engaged  with  the 
business  of  his  class,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  apply  his  mind  to  it  at  that  moment. 

He  proposed,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  to 
send  Dr  Stuart  a  sketch  of -his  plan,  which  he  al- 
lowed him  to  publish,  if  he  should  think  it  would 
be  useful. 

The  letter  which  he  promised,  with  a  short  ex- 
tract from  another,  were  afterwards  published,  and 
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le  Appendix  to  this  Memoir, 
3  say  more  of  either  here,  than 
forthy  of  the  discernment  and 
ctable  author,  and  of  the  sub- 
ecal  interest  to  which  they  re- 
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monlf  politicalt  and  latunl  bitfory  of  the  world  j 
S.  As  the  means  of  gratifying  and  enlarging  a  cul- 
tivated taste ;  3.  As  a  most  important  prepara- 
tion for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  { 
and,  4.  As  the  direct  channel  of  intercourse  with 
the  eastern  nations.  In  a  subsequent  lecture  he 
gave  a  short  general  view  of  eastern  writmgs  as  ob- 
jects of  taste,  from  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India. 

There  is  then,  in  another  lecture,  a  short  view 
of  the  progress  of  society  ia  the  east,  with  some 
details  of  peculiar  customs  and  manners  in  differ- 
ent conditions. 

There  are  two  lectures  which  contain  the  prin- 
cipal facts  relating  to  the  formation  and  transia- 
ti<m  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

There  are  two  most  important  lectures  on  the 
opinions  held  by  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity 
respecting  the  creation  of  the  universe  ;  which 
were  intended  to  form  an.  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  very  learned  and  curious  lecture  on 
the  invention  and  history  of  the  alphabet ;  in  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  traces  the  origin  of  what 
have  been  called  the  Masoretick  points,  to  the 
practice  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  placed  ceitain  Greek  vowels  in  a  con- 
tracted form,  above  or  below  their  native  conson- 
ants, stating,  that,  when  the  Syrian  New  Testa- 
ment was  brought  into  Germany  in  1^55,  these 
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ciently  plain  in  the  course  of 
'hat  the  uncontracted  vovels 
priests,  the  method  of  vulgar 
(Ore  refined  among  tliera  pre- 
3  evident  abbreviations  of  the 
npleting  their  manuscripts  : 
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nanner  in  whieh  tbej  ware  to  punae  theb  Hehmr 
studies ;  and,  3.  Some  general  iieflectjons  on  tbe 
part  they  had  to. act  during  the  course  of  their 
lives,  and. on  the  expectations  which  their  country 
had  a  right  to  form  with  r^;ard  to.them.  .t 

Though  he  had  made  considerable  progress^  he 
had  not  completely  finished  what  he  meant  to  say  on 
the  first  of  these  points;  and  the  two  last  were, 
left  entirely  untouched. 

Every  individual  who  reads  the  mere  titles  of 
these  lectures,  and  connects  them  with  what  he 
knows  Dr  Murray  to  be  capable  of,  must  be  co»- 
scious  of  the  value  of  the  course  of  study  which  hsj 
was  conducting,  and  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
the  university  and  the  public  sustained  by  hia 
death.  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  are  of  the  last 
importance ;  and,  though  the  lectures  themselves 
have  been  hastily,  and  in  many  points,  perhaps,  in- 
correctly written,  they  approach  so  near  to  what  he 
intended,  and  contain  so  much  sound  and  inter- 
esting information,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
gret that  the  university,  and,  indeed,  the  republic 
of  letters,  should  have  been  so  prematurely  deprived 
of  their  completion. 

Even  in  the  imperfect  state  in  which  their  au- 
thor has  left  them,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether 
impossible,  that,  with  a  proper  revisal,  they  might 
still  be  turned,  to  some  account 

Dr  Murray's  introduction  to  the  university  had 
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reat  expectations,  from  tlic  pe- 
singular  literature  and  talents, 
rould  have  done  to  enlarge  the 
frature,  if  Providence  had  pro- 
lich,  since  his  decease,  there 
2t  of  obtaining  to  the  same  ex- 
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£4inbBrgW  .and^.vrM  ftill  miiurter  of  Urr»  not 
intending  to  ffnga  bisputonl  diarge  till  the  fiiU 
lowing  autumn^  He  had  ao  little  fear  of  his  omi 
healib^  thatuQ pmmnon  could  hitherto  bring  him 
to  consent  that  JkAra, Murray  should  join  hhn  in 
Edinburgh,  He  could  not  think  of  removing  her 
from  the  cbildi?en»  while  he  beUevedy  thati  in  a  very 
few  week%  or  dtfy%  he  would  be  able  to  rcrjoin  bar 
at  Urr.  He  persisted  .ia  assuring  her  that  he  had 
every  attendance^  and  that  she  had  no  cause  to  be 
unhappy,  or  to  be  alarmed  on  his  account ;  that  he 
was  fully  resolved  to  be  at  Urr  early  in  April }  and 
that  her  taking  a  journey  to  town  before  that  time 
would  be  as  inconvenient^  as  he  believed  it  to  be 
unnecessary* 

The  severity  of  the  weather  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  more  than  his  own  debility,  which  was,  not- 
withstanding, viubly  and  rapidly  advancing,  con- 
vinced him  at  last,  that  at  least  at  the  time  he  had 
projected,  he  could  not  undertake,  the  journey } 
and  Mrs  Murray  then  obtained  his  consent  that 
she  should  come  to  town.  He  fixed  the  l6th  of 
April  as  the  day  when  he  would  expect  her ;  and 
the  event  proved,  that  if  she  had  delayed  her  jour* 
ney  till  that  day,  she  would  have  arrived  too  late. 

Fortunately,  the  friends  who  attended  him  un* 
derstood  his  situation  better  than  himself.  The 
late  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  his  physician,  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Urr,  intimating  the 
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ient's  health,  and  urging  ^Ir9 
town,  with  the  least  possible 

I  not  received  her  husband's 
ith  for  her  arrival  j  but  much 
id  her  own,  and  sreatly  to  the 
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In  the  morning  he  took  leave  of  Mrs  Murray's 
brother,  who  had  attended  her  to  town,  and  was 
then  setting  out  on  his  return.  He  thanked  him 
for  his  attention  to  her,  and,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  expressed  his  hope,  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  join  him  in  the  country. 

He  was  out  of  bed  during  the  whole  of  next  day, 
and  (what  was  surprising)  seemed  to  eat  heartily, 
both  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  He  was,  notwith- 
standing, visibly  worse,  though  quite  unconscious 
of  his  situation ;  and  when  his  medical  friends 
clearly  showed  him,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  that 
they  were  alarmed,  though  without  expressing  their 
opinion  in  words,  he  observed  to  Mrs  Murray, 
after  they  had  left  him,  that  they  seemed  to  think 
him  in  a  worse  state  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  and 
then  added,  ^*  K I  have  deceived  you,  I  was  myself 
deceived." 

After  this,  he  spent  some  time  in  giving  Mrs 
Murray  directions  about  his  private  affairs,  and  par- 
ticularly about  the  payment  of  some  small  debts, 
for  which  the  creditors  had  no  vouchers.  He  then 
said  to  her,  that  he  had  many  things  to  mention, 
and  one  especially,  (evidently  referring  to  his 
death,)  that  she  ought  to  prepare  herself  for  an 
event,  which  he  now  saw  was  very  soon  to  happen. 

On  this  last  evening  of  his  life,  he  did  not  go  to 
bed  till  eleven  o'clock ;  and  he  had  a  most  dis- 
turbed and  restless  night.     He  was  often  audibly 

VOL.  I.  h 
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;  aud  at  one  time  was  beard 
erse  of  the  metre  version  of 
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out  the  promise  of  an  accession  to.thef  litetutur§,.of 
his  country,  if  hia  life  had  been  prolonged,  whidi^ 
aggravated  a  thousand  fold  the  regrets  which  pre- 
maturely followed  him  to  the  grave.    >   :  .    u 

What  is  still  more  important,  they  are  thielast 
memorials  of  a  good  man,  who  consecrated  hia. 
literature  to  the  service  of  ChristiBBity ;  who, 
though  he  died  prematurely,^  while  much  which  he  ^ 
had  meditated  waa .  still  unaccomplishied,  haa.  left, 
much,  of  which  learned  men  can  avail  thema^ves. 
for  ages  to  come,  and  as  much  as  w^l  transmit  hit- 
name  to  posterity  in  the  same  eminent  department 
of  eastern  literature,  with, the  names  of  Six  Williiftm 
Jones,  Dr  Leyden,  Dr  Carey,  Mr  Morison,  and 
Dr  Marshman.  .  -^ 

Above  all,  it  must  be  added,  they  are  the  me^ 
morials  of  one,  whose  life  was  a  learned  commen- 
tary on  his  Christian  belief,  and  who  died  at  last  in 
peace  with  God,  with  the  faith  and  resignation  of  a 
genuine  believer. 

One  of  the  last  directions  which  he  had  strength 
to  utter  to  Mrs  Murray,  was  "  to  take  clear  butt- 
ing ground  for  him ;"  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  express 
his  wish,  that  Ke  might  be  buried  in  a  grave  which 
had  not  been  occupied  before. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Greyfriars'  church-y^f 
close  to  the  wall,  on  the  north-west  comer  of  tl^ 
church.  No  monument  has  hitherto  been  erebted 
for  him,  nor  is  there  even  a  stone  placed  to  point 
out  his  grave.  .4 
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quired  not  this  slender  me- 
nes  of  Oriental  Philology," 
iiblicatioD  to  which  this  Me- 
in  the  history  of  literature, 
ng  the  most  learned  of  his 
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first  written,  are  sulgoined  to  the  present  publici^ 
tion,  as  they  eyidently  relate  to  the  same  subjecL 

There  may  be  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  this 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  Author ;  whether  he 
had  intended  them  for  this  publication,  though  they 
relate  to  the  same  subject ;  or,  whether,  after  they 
were  written,  if  he  had  intended  to  publish  them, 
he  had  not  changed  or  modified  some  of  the  opi^ 
nions  contained  in  them. 

But  as  he  did  not  live  to  publish,  and  m^^ht 
have  had  a  view  of  those  paragraphs,  which  would 
not  have  excluded  them  from  the  public  eye,  what* 
ever  alteration,  correction,  or  arrangement  of  them 
he  might  have  contemplated,  it  has  not  been 
thought  expedient  to  withhold  them.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  reader  should  be  apprised 
of  the  fact. 

Those  paragraphs  and  notes,  indeed,  contain  so 
many  learned  and  interesting  statements,  that  the 
Reverend  Dr  Scot,  Minister  of  Corstorphine,  to 
whose  liberal  superintendence  and  revisal  the  Pub- 
lic are  indebted  for  the  appearance  of  this  work  at 
present,  did  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  jus- 
tifiable to  have  suppressed  them.  If  they  are  in 
any  degree  different  from  what  the  Author  himself 
ultimately  intended,  their  publication  in  their  pre- 
sent form  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  him,  and  they 
certainly  contain  a  great  deal  which  does  honour 
to  his  memory.   . 
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cannot  be  giveo  to  the  kindness 
stry  of  Dr  Scot,  without  whose 
s  more  than  probable,  this  book 
n  offered  to  the  world  at  pre- 
the  goodness  to  accept  of  tliis 
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CXIX 


den,  and  Dr  Marray,  which  have  more  the  resem- 
blance of  intuitive  perceptions,  than  of  acquisitions 
by  ordinary  means,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  com* 
mon  men. 

A  vain  man  will  perhaps  rather  question  the  ex- 
tent, and  even  the  reality  of  attainments,  so  unlike 
his  personal  experience,  than  be  compelled  to  con^ 
fess  his  own  inferiority.  But  Horace  has  suggest- 
ed a  reply  to  him,  to  which  there  can  be  no  re- 
joinder, in  his  supposed  address  to  the  frog,  who 
imagined  that  she  could  inflate  her  body  to  the 
size  of  an  ox. 


Cum  magis  atque 


Se  magis  inflaret ;  non  si  te  ruperis,  inquit. 
Par  eris ;  hsec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago. 

II or.  Satyr.  Lib,  IL  Sat  3. 
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LETTER  from  Alszamdbk  Mukbat,  D.Dm  IVoftiior  <if 
Oriental  Langoaget  in  the  Unhrersity  of  Bdinlmr|b»  to 
Chablis  Stuamt,  BL  D. 

EdMwrgh,  S,  <ktt^  Sinei, 
Dec  25, 1812. 

Dbar  S1R9 

I  PROMISED  to  State  to  yon  my  reasons  fbr  thinking,  thai 
the  effiscts  about  to  result  from  the  exertions  of  The  BrUitk 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sodetyp  are  indistinctly  comprdiended  by 
sereral  of  its  friends,  and  still  more  imperfectly  by  the  Pnb» 
lie  At  laige.  The  translating  of  the  Scriptures  bto  etery 
language  is  viewed  by  many  tm  an  undertiddng  purely  reU» 
gious,  suggested  by  great  but  enthusiasUc  benevolence,  some* 
what  too  extensive,  and,  at  all  events,  to  be  defeated  in  its  ob» 
ject,  by  the  gross  indolence  of  barbarians,  or  the  force  of 
their  established  superstitions. 

Whoever  has  contrasted  the  influence  of  our  religion  on 
life  and  manners,  with  that  produced  by  the  most  venerable 
systems  of  siqierstition,  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
propriety  of  publishing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world*  Regarded  merely  as  a  system  of  mo- 
ral disdplme,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  as  an  antidote  against  peiw 
nicious  errors  sanctioned  by  rdigious  folsehood,  it  merits  a 
preference  to  every  form  of  ethical  opinion.  OtIierieQgioBs 
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oportioQ  to  itie  impresRion  ihey  make. 
I  tbe  whole  character  in  a  degree  !□• 
!vea  to  heatheuE.  "  Send  ub,"  laid  a 
Mistionories  to  whom  his  [icojile  had 
"  send  lis  a  man  who  has  learned  all 
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the  most  olMcure  natioiif.  A  number  of  mee  are  found  will- 
ing to  fortftke  tben*  country,  and  the  enjojrments  of  eiYiliaed 
life,  that  they  may  struggle  with  the  caprices  of  barbarians^ 
where  no  traveller/  for  amusement,  would  dare  to  appear. 
These  persons  have  already  shown  excellent  abilities  for 
their  office.  SctcntiBc  men  must  not  forget^  that  the  history 
of  our  own  species  is  still  incomplete^  for  want  of  facts ;  that, 
of  the  iai^iiages  spoken  on  the  earthy  which  are  at  once  the 
pedigree  of  nations,  and  the  medium  of  intercourse,  we  know 
not  a  fbur^  part ;  that  further,  the  Bible  in  any  dialect,  with 
the  grammars  and  dictionaries  produced  at  the  time  of  trans- 
btion,  eonmgn  that  language  to  this  country  for  the  use  of  the 
speculatiye  and  practical  inquirer.  Would  a  scientific  travel- 
ler, intending  to  visit  Armenia,  Tartary,  some  part  of  India*  or 
perhaps  China,  be  nothing  the  better  for  preparing  himself  at 
home,  during  some  months,  by  reading  the  respective  lan- 
guages, either  under  his  own  skill,  or  with  the  assistance  of 
some  oriental  scholar  ?  If  he  enter  any  of  those  countries 
without  this  preparation,  is  he  not  obliged  to  depend  on 
an  interpreter,  or  reduced  to  study  the  language  in  the  midst 
of  disturbance,  and  perhaps  danger,  under  people  who  do  not 
understand  him,  and  who  are  as  ignorant  of  grammatical  me- 
thods as  our  own  common  peasantry  ?  But  an  objection  has 
been  made,  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  proper  book  for  that  par- 
ticular purpose.  It  may  be  answered  by  observing,  that  the 
Scriptures  exhibit  a  language  by  great  variety  of  compo* 
sition,  from  simple  dialogue  and  narrative,  to  the  most  sub- 
lime poetry.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  point  out  any  book^  which 
a  learner  can  sooner  translate,  or  of  which  he  can  read  more 
in  a  little  time.  It  might  require  many  months  of  hard  study 
among  foreigners  to  acquire  what  it  can  teach  in  a  philologi- 
cal sense;  and  this  labour  being  surmounted  at  home^  the 
traveller  can,  on  his  arrival,  procure  books,  aad  natives  to 
read  to  him. 
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the  Society  are  providing  means  of 
enerations,  Wc  know  th»t  the  tno- 
jns  is  subject  to  accident  and  cbsnce, 
and  the  unforeseen  zeal  of  private  in- 
(  conduct  is  frequently  decided  hy 
■  manner  Providence  governt  human 

I.  for  inscrutable  reasons,  tha     '. 
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liie  Society's  labours  have  been  grossly  exaggerated.  I  haye 
almost  before  me  at  present,  portions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Sanscrit^  Bengalee,  Orissa^  and  Mahratta,  and  I  might  easily 
add  soTeral  other  dialects,  the  principles  of  which  we  are 
enabled,  by  getting  those  books,  to  teach,  if  required,  in  this 
Uniyersity ; — a  thing  totally  impossible  a  few  years  since, 
and  certainly  arising  from  the  industry  of  the  Society.  In  a 
abort  time  we  may  expect  the  Malay  of  the  interior,  the  Bir* 
man^  and  the  Chinese  itself,  with  some  of  the  Tartar  dialects 
spoken  north  of  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  regions  that 
poured  successiye  hordes  of  barbarians  on  the  nations  of  the 
West. 

It  hBB  been  asserted  to  me  by  many  well  informed  gentle* 
men  from  India,  that  both  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans  would 
read  with  attention  proper  portions  of  our  Dictionaries  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  if  these  were  translated  into  the  native 
languages.  The  effect!  of  this  kind  of  reading  would  not  be  * 
inconsiderable.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  principal  engine 
for  unsettling  the  foundations  of  their  inveterate  prejudices, 
and  for  exciung  different  opinions^  as  to  our  iscientific  and 
moral  character.  The  possession  of  those  languages  is  the 
first  step  towards  this  experiment. 

3.  The  political  and  commercial  advantages  resulting  from 
an  intercourse  opened  with  the  whole  world,  are  surely  very 
obvious.  The  business  of  government  cannot  be  conducted 
in  our  foreign  dominions,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  popu^ 
lar  languages.  It  is  our  interest  to  promote  justice,  order, 
and  good  behaviour  in  all  our  settlements.  We  cannot 
make  our  intentions  effectual,  without  close  intercourse  with 
our  native  subjects :  while  we  know  not  them,  nor  they  us, 
distrust,  oppression,  and  falsehood  must  continue.  A  sense 
of  this  has  led  to  those  literary  regulations  now  observed  in 
the  Company's  service. 

With  China  and  the  eastern  islands  of  Asia  we  have  long 


Yet  all  the  knowleilgc 
myungcs  of  those  countriea  U  iosuffi- 
lie  purposes.  It  was  found  neceuarjr 
in  Italy  for  assisling  Lord  MKcwtDey 
ey.  The  language  has  EiDce  beea 
duals,  but  DO  work  has  appeared  U 
of  literature.     Perhaps  we  shall  owa 
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for  oatiooal  reasons,  it  merits  support  from  erery  man  of  li- 
terature and  science^  whose  pursuits  are  in  the  least  con- 
nected with  foreign  countries.  The  Christian  and  Philan- 
thropist (they  are  synonymous  terms)  will  view  its  progress 
with  anxious  hope,  and  pray  that  it  may  at  last  be  the  in- 
strument of  placing  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  under  a 
better  rule  than  any  human  government  I 

If  this  letter  appear  to  you  and  your  friends  worthy  of 
publication,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  that  use  of 
it. 

I  am. 
Dear  Sir^ 
With  great  regard  and  esteem. 
Your  very  humble  and  obedt.  Servant, 

Alex.  Murray. 


Extracljrom  another  Letter. 

•I  MAY  remark,  that  the  *'  Dissertation  on  the  Charac- 
ter and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language,  including  Tables 
of  the  elementary  Characters,  and  of  the  Chinese  Mono- 
syllables," by  Mr  Marshman^  printed  at  Serampore  in  I8O9, 
is  by  far  the  most  instructive,  accurate,  and  rational  account 
of  that  language  which  has  yet  appeared  in  Europe.     It  con- 
tains a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  spoken  language, 
and  a  primary  Index  of  the  written  character.     As  these 
gentlemen  are  now  in  possession  of  the  latest  and  most  im- 
proved Chinese  Dictionary,  compiled  and  published  by  or- 
der of  the  Emperor,  we  may  expect  from  their  labours,  if 
properly  supported,  a  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting  and 
celebrated  language  in  the  world. 


i 
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EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES- 


CHAPTER  I. 

Account  of  the  principal  Nations  of  Europe^  and  qfihc 
German  Tribes,  whose  Ijmgwxges  have  reached  Po* 
sterity. 

**  1  HE  object  of  this  Treatise  is  to  ascertain  the  ge- 
neral afiSnities  of  the  European  nations,  by  examin- 
ing the  origin  and  progress  of  their  language.  If 
an  undertaking  so  difficult  and  extensive  can  be 
accomplished,  additional  light  will  be  thrown  on 
the  history  of  a  large  and  most  interesting  section 
of  the  human  race,-— a  kind  of  rule  will  be  fur- 
nished  for  conducting  similar  speculations,— -the 
theory  of  speech  will  be  better  understood,-— and 
the  numerous  dialects  of  Europe,  Persia,  and  In- 
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lie  most  refined  wisdom  and 
^th  be  arraaged  and  illustrat- 


irope,  with  the  exception  of 
tribes,  are  descended  from 
)f  men.     These,  though  on- 
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TbiSf  the  only  monument  of  their  origiii,  which 
men  mi^rt,  in  some  form  or  other,  inddibly  pre- 
serve,  is  insensibly  changed,  till,  in  »  few  ages, 
whatever  is  mutable  in  its  composition,  estaUishoB 
a  perpetual  diflerenoe  amongst  those  who  use  ft. 
That  I  may  reunite  the  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tions of  Europe,  and  promote  their  Ikeiature^  by 
relating  the  ori^  and  progress  of  their  speedi, 
so  far  as  these  are  common  to  them  all,  **  it  may 
be  convenient  tp  lay  before  the  reader  a  diorjt  ac- 
count of  the  principal  races  of  the  population  of 
Europe.  As  the  affinity  of  these  races  is  esta- 
blished in  this  work,  a  view  of  the  great  re- 
public, from  the  dawn  of  its  history,  will  mark 
the  compass,  and  define  the  objects  of  investigation. 
The  primary  tribes  of  Europe  are,  as  is  gene- 
rally known,  1st,  The  C^2te,  ancestors  of  the  Iriish 
and  Scotch ;  the -Cy^ri,  progenitors  of  the  Welsh, 
Cornish,  and  Armoricans;  Qd,  The  Teutones, 
ancestors  of  the  Goths,  Scandinavians,  Saxons, 
Dutch,  and  all  the  German  nations;  3d,  The 
Sauromatas,  or  Slavi,  whose  descendants  are  the 
Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  Croatians ;  4<^ 
The  Greeks  and  Romans,  whose  posterity  still 
possesses  the  south  of  Europe  j  5tfi,  The  Finni,  an- 
cestors of  the  Laplanders,  and  of  a  variety  of  small 
nations  in  the  north :  the  Avares,  or  Hungarians, 
have  been  classed  in  this  division." 
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!  found  at  the  dawn  of  h«- 
he  western  extremity  of  Eu- 
icovered  by  the  Roman  am- 
ate  of  disunion  and  militaiy 
J  effected  their  subjugation. 
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aad  emigration  at  lei^th  drove  die  Cymri  into 
the  west,  whence  they  expelled  the  Celte,  and 
took  possession  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  In  these 
places  they  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and 
afterwards  greatly  reduced  by  the  Saxons.  After 
many  ages  we  find  the  posterity  of  the  Celtae  and 
Cymri  form  a  valuable  portion  of  the  fiee,  enlight- 
ened, and  virtuous  British  confederation.  Their 
languages  have  been  preserved  by  a  generous  na- 
tional attachment,  and  still  more  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  writing,  which  has  teansmitted  to  us  many 
manuscripts  of  respectable  antiquity,  and  of  ex- 
cellent, but  as  yet  unexhausted,  use  in  illustrating 
their  dialects  and  ancient  history.  * 

Of  the  Celtic  and  Cymraig  languages,  this 
work  contains  a  character,  in  a  part  of  the  narra- 
tive where  it  will  be  better  understood  and  intro- 
duced than  at  present.  They  are  more  intimately 
allied  to  the  dialects  of  Persia  and  India  thgn  the 
immense  distance  of  time  and  place  would  warrant 
us  to  believe.  Upon  no  vague  inteipretation  of 
historical  passages,  or  the  faith  of  an  indiscriminate 
ing  etymology,  but  on  cautious  and  regular  in* 
quiry,  I  assert  that  this  connection  is  as  near  as 
could  possibly  exist  between  the  languages  of  na^ 
tions  so  long  and  permanently  separated.  The 
Celtic  abounds  in  very  ancient  forms  of  wordSf 

•  Note  C. 
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in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
{ritisb,  illustratcB  the  earlier 
i,  by  certain  peculiarities  m 
bltic,  of  wliidi  it  is  a  dialect, 
rbe  latter  is  easily  identified 
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cordingly  survived  the  vital  powers  of  the  most  re* 
gular  government  of  ancient  times,  and  destroyed 
the  effects  which  it  had  for  a  thousand  years  pro- 
duced on  the  woild. 

Neither  the  Celts  nor  Teutones  had  any  dis- 
tinct and  probable  'traditions  r^arding  their  ori- 
gin. *  The  one  of  these  nations  deduced  itself 
from  Disy  a  drity  whose  attributes  and  nature  are 
but  imperfectly  known*  The  other,  with  some  \ 
consistency,  but  little  knowledge,  imputed  its  de*  ^ 
soent  to  the  Earth,  the  mother  of  gods  and  men,  i 
whose  son  Tuisto,  a  divinity  whose  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  third  day  of  the  week,  in 
Teutonic  countries,  produced  Mann,  the  parent  of 
the  Grerman  tribes,  t  Such  uninstructive  fables 
are  invented  by  nations  in  their  rude  state,  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  are  abandoned  as  false 
or  ridiculous  by  their  enhghtened  posterity.  The 
ancient  history  of  Germany  must  be  cautiously  dis- 
covered in  monuments  which  the  weakness  and 
pride  of  savages  could  not  corrupt  or  destroy,— in 
that  uniformity  of  physical  and  moral  qualities 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  historians  traced 
in  all  its  tribes  at  an  ^arly  period,  and  in  those 
dialects  of  a  language  common  to  the  whole  Teu* 
tonic  race,  which  remain  at  this  day  to  illustrate 

his  performance.     The  evidence  of  language  and 

■ 

•  Note  F.  t  Note  G. 
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te  German  nations  were  so  in- 
t  an  embassy  from  the  Mar- 
iers  of  Hungary,  might  have 
e  dialect  peculiar  to  the  tribe 
bonks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder, 
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civilized  and  settled  state.  Their  eastern  confines 
joined  them  to  a  people  of  a  di&rent  raeei  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  po- 
sterity now  occupies  the  same  vast  r^ons,  in  which 
their  fathers  led  a  wandering  life,  and  practised 
customs  more  peculiarly  native  to  the  Scythian 
wilderness; 

III.  The  Slavi  were  known  in  ancient  history  by 
the  name  of  Sauromatas.  These  were  Median  tribes 
which  issued  from  the  north  of  Persia,  either  by 
the  eastern  passage  of  the  Caucas^n  mountains, 
or  by  coasting  the  Caspian  Sea.  They  reached  in 
time  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  and,  in  the  course 
of  some  centuries,  got  possession  of  all  the  coun- 
tries on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  Im- 
pelled by  other  tribes,  they  lost  the  plains,  and 
were  driven  into  the  Carpathian  mountains,  be- 
tween which  and  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  they  wan- 
dered over  immense  tracts  of  woody  or  marshy 
ground,  too  rude  to  be  coveted  or  invaded  by  their 
enemies.  The  Gothic  nation  forced  its  way  through 
their  hostile  tribes  and  marshes  in  its  emigration 
towards  the  Euxine.  About  the  time  when  the 
Gothic  power  was  destroyed  in  Italy,  (A.  D.  553,) 
Jomandes,  the  Gothic  historian,  whose  forefathers 
had  served  under  the  Alani,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  relates  that  the  Sauromatas  were  di- 
vided into  three  nations,  the  Antes,  Venedi,  and 
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oke  tlie  same  language,  aad 
Duers  and  governments.  Scnne 
onic  nations  wUl  be  found  in 
this  work,  when  the  properties 
oae  to  be  considered.    TJbe  dfti  M 
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^ores  of  the  NorUiern  Ocean.  These,  till  very 
lately,  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing. 
Destitute  of  all  civilization,  they  exemplified  the 
lowest  state  of  human  society ;  surrounded  by  wants 
which  they  were  contented  to  bear,  or  imperfectly 
supply,  without  exertion  of  skill,  or  thought,  or 
industry*  Their  language  is  but  little  known  :  it 
has  not  been  attentively  surveyed  or  considered : 
it  appears,  however,  to  be  distantly  related  to  those 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  work ;  and  it  may  ex- 
cite curiosity  and  surprise,  that  the  inhabitant  of 
the  Finnish  marshes  knows  the  sky,  and  what  is 
synonymous  with  that,  the  heavens,  by  no  other 
name  than  one  imported  from  the  distant  regions 
of  India.  The  contrast  between  the  fortune,  cha- 
racter, and  country  of  the  Finns,  and  those  of  the 
nations  to  which  we  now  pass,  is  that  which  is 
found  between  the  extreme  of  polar  misery  and 
the  plentiful  and  genial  comforts  of  the  most  fa- 
voured climates,— that  which  exists  in  the  immense 
difference  between  the  savage  mind,  in  its  lowest 
state,  and  the  powers  of  the  same  spirit  cultivated 
to  a  height  bordering  on  perfection. 

V.  The  names  of  Greece  and  Rome  suflSciently 
mark  the  boundless  place  which  they  hold  in  all 
that  concerns  taste  and  literature.  The  origin  of 
the  tribes  which  formed  their  first  population  is 
nearly  as  obscure  as  that  of  any  other  European 


ora  of  the  Romans  have  been 
descent  by  some  authority 
and  language.  In  the  dark- 
imited  erudition,  claims  have 
flvour  of  their  Celtic  origin, 
med  bymatuie  examination. 
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Greece  is  faintly  dianpated  by  the^  native  traditiona, 
which  countenance  an  immigration  through  Thrace 
and  Thessaly.    Before  this  work  terminate,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  enabled  to  decide  for  him- 
self on  that  rational  sul^ject  of  inquiry*    The  enu- 
meration of  these  races  of  mankind,  which  are  just- 
ly regarded  as  the  aborigines  of  Europe,  may  be 
concluded  with  this  general  truth,  long  since  anti- 
cipated by  the  penetration  of  the  learned,  and  rash- 
ly used  in  their  speculations  by  many  theological 
and  systematical  writers ;  that  all  these  races  de- 
scended from  one  common  tribe,  which  imparted 
to  each  of  them  its  language  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able advancement.     In  what  particular  spot  of  the 
earth  that  tribe  wandered,  how  far  it  was  civilized, 
whether  it  had  become  a  great  nation,  or  still  con- 
sisted of  disunited  hordes  of  necessitous  barbarians, 
when  its  laws  or  anarchy  filled  the  European  wil- 
derness with  colonies,  will  not  be  easily  or  soon  as- 
certained.   It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  obvious 
affinity  between  the  Teutonic  and  Persic  points 
out  an  early  emigration  from  the  East.    It  has  also 
been  declared  by  a  writer,  whose  literary  and  mo- 
ral attainments  will  be  long  admired,  that  the  Per- 
sian and  Indian  nations  were  originally  the  same  } 
an  opinion  which  the  very  late  introduction  of  In- 
dian  literature  into  Europe  has  prevented  those 
who  are  qualified  from  subjecting  to  examination. 
The  recent  benefit  of  surveying  the  Indian  Ian- 
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■JO  coufinn  practically  the  scii- 
i  the  theory  of  Sir  William 
\  the  early  progress  of  speech, 
linous  order  the  essential  pro* 
dialects. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

The  same  mbject  continued, — Account  of  the  Teutonic 

or  German  Tribes. 

bf  entering  upon  a  new  subject  of  almost  un- 
limited extent,  it  is  convenient  that  the  reader 
should  possess  some  easy  and  familiar  principle  to 
direct  him  in  his  difficulties, — ^to  alleviate  the 
weariness  occasioned  by  close  attention, — and  to 
convey  more  abstruse  knowledge  to  the  mind 
through  a  medium  which  is  pleasant,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  appropriate.  It  is  fortunate  for  this 
inquiry  that,  of  all  illustrations,  those  drawn  from 
old,  common,  or  even  vulgar  English,  are  particu- 
larly suitable.  *  The  mysteries  of  language,  in 
its  rudest  state,  can  be  explained  by  the  words  of 
our  own  tongue  to  better  purpose  than  by  those  of 
any  other  speech.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  Visigothic,  and  the  elder  English 
writers,  more  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the 
original  structure  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  or 
Sanscrit,  than  the  deepest  erudition  can  possibly 

•  Note  H. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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iish  reader  may  prepare  him- 
\t  native  tongue  at  its  forma- 
;b  affinity  with  the  oldest  dia- 
And,  if  he  feel  any  regard 
nity  which  has  been  too  long 
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turous,  and  ambitious  from  habits  which,  in  part, 
belonged  to  the  fierce  people  from  whom  they  had 
descended,  but  in  a  greater  degree  to  their  local 
situation.  They  had  long  carried  devastation  into 
the  Roman  colonies  on  the  Continent  and  in  Bri- 
tain. Hiey  had  braved  every  difficulty  which  the 
ocean  presented,  to  deter  the  weak  and  nnddlful 
from  distant  expeditions ;  and,  in  the  fifUi  century, 
some  exiles,  from  that  very  district  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  had  finally  dis- 
eBppetaedf  eSected  a  settlement  in  South  ISritain, 
and  founded  a  German  colony.  The  general 
character  of  the  Saxons  is  well  known,  and  there- 
fore need  not  be  described.  It  is  pertinent  to 
add,  that  the  language  of  that  people  in  England 
has  been  preserved  in  many  valuable  and  import- 
ant monuments.  Though  not  written  till  the  in- 
troduction of  Cbristiam'ty,  there  is  no  foundation 
to  believe  that  it  was  materially  different  at  the 
time  of  their  settlement,  from  what  it  afterwards 
was  in  the  later  period  of  the  Saxon  monarchy,  in 
the  days  of  Bede  or  Alfred.  Examination  fully 
proves  that  the  ancient  Dutch,  Prisons,  and  Sax- 
ons, used  the  same  speech,  which  was  pure,  strong, 
and  copious,  admitting  of  unlimited  composition, 
and,  like  all  the  older  German  dialects,  possessing 
inflections  like  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and,  conse- 
quently, admitting  of  transposition.  In  the  de- 
dme  of  the  Saxon  government,  the  Danes  gained 
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t,  and  imparted  some  of  their 
pie,  which,  however,  were  only 
philologists  wlio  have  studied 
aents,  have  speciiied  a  slight 
S  in  the  language,  which  may 
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thority  of  government  could,  their  own  dialect  of 
French  in  the  place  of  the  national  language.  It 
was  long  before  this  ambitious  experiment  was 
abandoned.  The  Saxon  tongue  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  undergone  a  remarkable  change 
during  the  operation  of  that  attempt.  The  change 
which  it  underwent  was  no  doubt  extensive  in  so 
long  a  period,  but  a  similar  process  was  observ- 
able at  the  same  time  in  the  kindred  dialects  of 
Holland  and  Germany,  though  exposed  to  no  ex- 
ternal violence.  The  introduction  of  new  words 
formed  in  either  case  the  chief  ground  of  differ- 
ence. These  Continental  tongues  insensibly  left 
the  greater  part  of  the  inflections  which  they  in- 
herited from  antiquity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit 
subdued  the  adventitious  colony  into  a  body  en- 
tirely English, — the  language  exerted  an  analo- 
gous power  over  the  French  j  and  any  person  con- 
versant in  old  English  must  have  remarked,  that 
these  terminations  and  inflections  which  the  Saxon 
was  supposed  to  have  lost  in  the  Norman  period, 
as  well  as  many  words  no  longer  found  in  English, 
existed  in  common  use  long  after  the  Norman- 
French  was  every  where  obsolete. 

II.  I  have  derived  much  assistance  from  the  va- 
rious dialects  of  the  English  and  Scottish  nations  in 
the  subsequent  inquiiy,  nor  less  from  the  aid  con- 
stantly afforded  by  the  Dutch  and  German  ;  but 
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ngaged  in  European  antiquities, 
jip&l  obligations  to  the  remains 
10  longer  continues  to  be  spoken, 
nent  of  the  early  triumphs  of 
of  that  Teutonic   tribe  which 
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laige  droTes  of  cattle,  which  constituted  its  only 
wealthy  wad  left  on  the  banks  of  the  Przypiec.  The 
most  adventurous  penetrated  through  the  unsteady 
wilderniesB,  and  dispersed  the  Spali,  a  Sarmatic  tribe 
which  opposed  their  passage.  Filimer,  the  Gothic 
king,  conducted  his  nation  to  the  coast  of  the  £ul« 
ine,  where  it  afterwards  increased  into  a  numerous 
and  £)nnidable  people,  under  the  names  of  Visi^ 
goths  and  Ostrogoths.  This  distinction,  which  had 
been  produced  by  local  situation,  was  continued  in 
their  new  settlements,  though  the  ancient  union  of 
the  Gothic  tribes  was  remembered  and  acknowledg- 
ed by  themselves  at  the  latest  periods.  The  empire 
of  Hermanuo,  their  greatest  prince,  extended  to  the 
Baltic,  over  all  the  Sarmatian,  Finnish,  and  Vanda- 
lic  stems ;  but  was  at  length  dissolved  by  the  Huns. 
The  Visigoths  crossed  the  Danube,  obtained  a  set- 
tlement within  the  Roman  empire,  and  at  length 
plundered  Rome  and  Italy.  They  fixed  their  last- 
ing residence  in  Spain,  while  their  kindred,  the 
Ostrogoths,  took  possession  of  Italy,  at  that  time 
abandoned  by  the  courage,  freedom,  and  wisdom, 
which  had  formerly  made  it  the  most  considerable 
country  in  £m:ope» 

When  the  Visigoths  received  Christianity,  about 
the  year  376,  in  Thrace,  the  Scriptures  were  trans- 
lated into  their  language  by  Ulphilas,  their  bishop, 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  virtue.  Of  his  trans- 
lation, an  imperfect  manuscript,  containing  frag- 
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3ospels,  was  found,  in  the  six- 
the  monastery  of  Werden,  in 
B»ages  of  the  same  version  have 
later  period.  These  relics  are 
nts  of  the  Teutonic  nations. 
Silver  Book,  a  name  obtained 
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racter.  It  has  suffered  considerably  from  contrac- 
tion ;  it  has  acquired  new  forms  of  inflection  in  its 
nouns  and  verbs ;  its  words  are  notwithstanding  ex- 
ceedingly pure,  and  of  eminent  use  in  philological 
inquiries.  The  Icelandic  is  particularly  valuabley 
as  it  is  the  repository  of  all  those  superstitions  which 
were  common  to  the  northern  nations  in  their  Pagan 
state.  The  poetry  of  the  Edda  exhibits  the  spirit 
which  despised  every  danger,  and  r^rded  death 
in  the  field  as  a  happy  introduction  to  that  perfec- 
tion of  enjoyment,  with  which  it  long  and  victorious- 
ly inspired  the  Saxon  to  plough  the  seas,  the  Dane 
to  ravage  the  shores,  and  the  Goth  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  In  this  work, 
the  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  northern  litera- 
ture has  not  been  forgotten.  Passages  from  the 
Edda  will  be  found  illustrative  of  the  language  of 
the  Vedas. 

IV.  The  Tudesque  or  Alamannic  must  parti- 
cularly be  remembered  and  quoted  in  the  course  of 
these  researches.  This  dialect,  which,  of  all  the 
German  tongues,  is  nearest  to  the  Visigothic,  was 
spoken  by  the  Franks  and  Alamanni,  ancestors  of 
the  French  and  southern  Germans.  The  Franks, 
whose  posterity  forms  the  greatest  and  most  power* 
fill  nation  on  the  European  continent,  were  a  con- 
federation of  the  Salii,  Sigambri,  Bructeri,  and  the 
more  celebrated  states  of  the  Chamavi  and  Catti. 
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tneral  appellation  of  Freemen, 
ided  to  bear,  and  which  they 
valour  for  ages.  They  were 
■St  Teutonic  tribes  with  wliich 
luainted,  of  those  which  tri- 
mau  legions  in  the  plenitude 
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trace  in  it  the  rudiments  of  the  modem  German^ 
and  that  softening  of  the  consonants  which  discri- 
minates the  High  Dutch  from  the  other  Teutonic 
dialects.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  and  verbs 
are  better  perceived  in  the  dialect  of  Tatian  and 
Olfrid,  Alamanmc  or  Tudesque  writers,  than  in 
Saxon  or  Scandinavian.  So  close  is  the  affinity 
between  the  Akmannic  and  Visigothic,  that  scho- 
lars of  the  greatest  erudition,  though  obviously  de- 
ficient in  critical  learning,  have  pronounced  the 
fragments  of  the  Silver  Book  to  be  Tudesqoe^  hot 
Visigothic  ;  and  their  sentiments  must  be  allowed 
to  have  that  plausibility  which  the  equally  narrow 
arguments  of  their  antagonists  were  ill  calculated 
to  disprove. 

By  a  skilful^  accurate,  and  philosophical  compa- 
rison of  all  these  dialects,  ancient  or  modern,  the 
state  of  the  radical  speech  from  which  they  arise 
may  be  fully  discovered ;  and  by  extending  the 
same  industry  to  the  other  European  tongues,  a 
similar  result  prepares  the  mind,  already  no  stran- 
ger to  the  various  steps  of  the  progress  which  lan- 
guage has  made,  for  displaying  the  simplicity  and 
the  elements  of  its  origin. 


lPTER  III. 
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dbjects,  and  by  the  inward  operation  of  the  active 
principles  or  passions.  Bom  in  society,  and  inddit* 
ed  to  it  for  preservation,  till  he  have  learned  how 
to  act  and  think  in  ordinary  cases,  he  must  have 
inherited  language,  or  invented  it  *  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  language  originally  existed  in  a  finish- 
ed state.  Its  composition  indicates  an  infancy, 
which  has  been  succeeded  by  numy  gradations'  of 
change,  and  subsequent  improvement.  The  im- 
perfect system  of  communication  of  thought,  form- 
ed by  children  and  the  deaf,  in  civilised  nations, 
is  the  principal  one  still  in  use  among  savages.  It 
must  have  been  the  only  one  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  articulate  speech.  The  voice,  the  body, 
the  countenance,  all  contribute  to  express  what  the 
mind  feels  or  knows.  In  the  course  of  time  the  use 
of  the  natural  signs  was  aided  by  the  articulation 
of  a  few  short  interjectional  syllables.  These  were 
uttered  while  the  feeling,  or  external  action,  affect- 
ed the  mind.  At  first  they  probably  were  but  two 
or  three  in  number ;  which  was  increased  gradu- 
ally, as  the  convenience  of  them  began  to  be  felt. 
The  process  could  not  be  rapid,  for  the  natural 
signs  are  always  more  ready,  and  consequently  more 
intelligible,  t 

Philosophers  have  involved  this  subject  in  diffi- 
culties, by  supposing  that  savages  form  few  abstract 

•  Note  M,  t  Note  N. 
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ir  notions  and  their  names  of 
luals.*  Children,  or  personam 
fj  draw  their  notions  from  ptr- 
sd  perceptions ;  but  it  is  (At- 
ociate  these  perceptions  with 
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aisted  in  ao  effort  to  give  short  expressive  names  to 
the  great  classes  of  e£fects  which  association  had 
formed,  which  experience  continually  perceived, 
and  judgment  arranged  agreeably  to  their  charac- 
ters. 

Taste  and  phili^sc^hy  will  receive  with  aversion 
the  rude  ^llables,  which  are  the  base  of  that  me- 
dium,  through  which  Homer,  and  Milton,  and 
Nevrton,  have  delighted  or  illumined  mankind. 
The  words  themselves,  though  inelegant,  are  not 
numerous :  eadi  of  them  is  a  verb  and  name  for  a 
species  of  action.  Power,  motion,  force,  ideas 
united  in  every  untutored  mind,  are  implied  in 
them  all.  The  variation  of  force  in  degree  was 
not  designated  by  a  different  word,  but  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  pronunciation.  Harsh  and  violent 
action,  which  affected  the  senses,  was  expressed  by 
harsher  articulations. 

I.  To  strike  or  move  with  swift  equable  pene- 
trating or  sharp  effect  was  Ao !  Ao  ! 

If  the  motion  was  less  sudden,  but  of  the  same 
species.  Wag. 

If  made  with  force  and  a  great  effort,  Hwag. 

These  are  varieties  of  one  word,  originally  used 
to  mark  the  motion  of  fire,  water,  wind,  darts. 

II.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  vigorous,  impelling 
force.  Bag  or  Bwag,  of  which  Fag  and  Pag  are 
softer  varieties. 
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itb  a  harsh,  violent,   strong 
;h  Thwag  and  Twag  are  va- 


strike  with  a  quick  tottering 
Ao  or  CWAG. 
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priate  syllable,  which  was  the  verb,  noun,  and 
adjective  of  that  quality^  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
speaker.  When  fire  burnt  or  moved  in  a  stream 
of  flame,  ao  denoted  its  action,  itself,  and  its 
bright  or  penetrating  quality.  When  water  yield- 
ed to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  or  hand,  it  was  wag  ; 
when  it  rushed  in  a  stream,  it  was  rag.  When  a 
man  simply  moved  along,  the  term  was  wag  ;  when 
he  moved  by  quick  steps,  it  was  gag  ;  but  if  he 
ran,  it  was  rag.  If  he  struck  another  a  idgoroua 
blow  with  his  fist,  the  word  was  bag  ;  if  he  did  the 
same  with  a  staff  or  branch  of  a  tree,  it  was  lag  ; 
if  he  stabbed  him  with  a  sharp  object,  it  was  rag  ; 
if  he  dashed  him  down  to  the  ground,  it  was  dwag  ; 
and  if  he  put  him  to  death  by  bruising  him  when 
fallen,  the  expression  was  mag.  For  the  same 
reasons  the  names  of  objects  varied.  Wag  was 
moving,  gag  was  going,  rag  was  running,  bag 
veas  beating,  lag  was  laying  or  licking,  rag  was 
wounding  or  cutting,  dag  was  striking  violently, 
and  mag  was  murder. 

When  any  of  the  actions  denoted  by  these  pri  - 
mitive  words  was  rapidly  done  in  a  diminished 
manner,  and  with  less  force,  the  broad  sound  of 
the  proper  syllable  was  changed  into  a  slender 
one.  Thus  lig  was  a  slight  blow :  dig,  and  tig,  and 
RIG,  were  diminutives  of  dag,  tag,  and  rag,  whe- 
ther used  as  verb^  or  nouns.  * 


♦  NoteQ. 
VOL.  I.  c 
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ords,  recently  eniinrierated,  were 
appellations  i  as  in  that  Htate 
;  to  all  objects,  whose  qualities 
!e,  an  ambiguity  must  have  ex* 
them,  which  their  modification 
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ncnoN  u. 

It  if  la  ntanl'  Uhife  of  the  human  mind  ta  ra^ 
strict  what  ii  genanl  to  particnlar,  and  to  ganeml- 
iaa  aneir  Aat  whiefa  has  been  so  restricted }  retain- 
ingt  in  tba  nieantinia»  the  restricted  idea  for  the 
bise  dT  tbe  new  abstraction.    The  words  Ao,  bag# 
oAOy  OAO,  LA«9  XAOy  VAO,  RAO,  and  SAO,  had  been 
in  eommoB  use  to  denote  general  classes  of  aetiont  ^ 
Hie  neoessitj  of  instiieting  their  sense  to  particu- 
lar kinds  of  action  was  founded  in  the  original  pe- 
nurj  of  language*     Hence  these  terms,  besides 
their  primary  sense^  acquired  a  more  limited  and 
perional  meaning,  peculiar  to  the  actions  of  the 
hand  or  bodj.     Ao  naturally  signified  move,  but, 
applied  to  the  action  of  the  hand  or  the  body,  it 
denoted  hold,  hare,  possess*     Another  form  of 
bodily  exertion  is  when  an  object  is  moved  or 
brought  by  active  and  quick  impulse.    On  this  ac- 
eoimt,  BAG  began  to  rignify  carry,  bear,  produce ; 
DAG,  which  originally  expressed  strong  violent  action, 
came  to  signify  work,  do,  perform,  or  finish ;  gag, 
instead  of  its  general  signification  to  move  unequal- 
ly, assumed  the  special  sense  of  go.     Lag,  to  lay, 
became,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  lay  hands  on,  seize, 
hold,  or  possess ;  mag,  to  compress,  force  togethery 

•  NoteS. 
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to  the  kindred  senses  of  augment, 
uantity  or  number,  produce,  fonn, 
hose  radical  meaning  was  nearly 
receding,  converted  its  original 
'ork,  work  upon,  operate,  or  ef- 
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woA  WAOANA  ngnify  moved,  that  v^  made  to  move, 
.wrought  on  to  move.  If  the  radical  waa  used  aa  a 
noun,  which  fineqaently  happened,  the  words  ma 
and  KA  gave  it  an  attributive  sense.  So  waq,  a 
wave,  vis.  mooing  water,  with  ma  signified  wave- 
made^  that  18,  beocnne  awave,  or  wave-augmented ; 
in  other  words,  with  or  to  a  wave,  the  wave  added 
to  some  other  thing ;  which  form  is  the  original 
'dative  case :  With  na,  wag  became  wagana,  a  pre- 
terite  participle^  an  adjective,  and  accusative  case. 
In  the  first  sense  the  new  compound  belcmged  to  the 
verb,  and  signified  moved ;  in  the  second,  to  the 
noun  wag,  and  implied  wave-wrought,  waved ;  in 
the  third,  it  denoted  on  a  wave,,  or  acting  on  a 
wave.  * 

The  eflfects,  produced  on  the  radicals  by  the  other 
words  already  mentioned,  were  equally  important. 
By  joining  ag,  having,  to  wag,  move ;  the  com- 
pound bore  what  has  been  called  a  possessive  sense. 
If  the  new  word  was  used  as  a  verb,  it  was  a  dimi- 
nutive of  the  radical ;  as  a  noun  it  was  a  dimi- 
nutive of  the  original  noun ;  as  an  adjective,  it  sig- 
nified possessing  the  qualities  of  the  primitive  noun 
or  verb.  Thus  wagag,  which,  by  ordinary  contrac- 
tion, is  wAcc,  signifies  to  move  often  or  a  little,  by 
lepeated  but  small  impulses ;  and  wagig  is  either  a 
little  wave,  or,  as  an  adjective,  wavy }  of  which  the 

»  Note  X. 
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u  tvave-baving,  that  is,  posseu- 
properties  of  a  wave. 
*  bear,  bring  ;  and  la,  hold)  or 
b1  Buffered  a  like  cliange.    To 
ition ;  WAGABA,  which  is  liberal* 
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jeetive  or  general  sense ;  and  therefore  it  required 
the  lud  of  another  word  to  fix  its  meaning  to  ma^ 
culine»  feminine,  or  nenter  agents.  In  verba  it 
produced  a  signification  of  greater  activityi  aa  to 
the  time  and  repetition  of  their  sense.  So  wag  is 
to  move,  but  wagoeb  to  move  much,  make  many 
motions;  spit,  to  cast  out  by  the  mouth ;  spitter, 
to  do  so  in  a  quick  manner ;  pat,  to  give  a  light 
blow ;  PATTER,  to  make  many  light  quick  beats. 
The  compounds  of  sa  and  the  radical  words  were 
equally  numerous.  For  example,  wag,  to  move  ; 
wagsa,  to  possess  motion,  to  wax  ;  magsa,  to  pos- 
sess bruising,  to  mash  ;  ragsa,  to  possess  stretch- 
ing, or  thrusting  out,  to  rax ;  lagsa,  to  possess  or 
have  laying,  to  begin  to  beat  or  strike.  As  nouns, 
these  compounds  signified  that  which  has  the  power 
of  motion,  pressing,  extending,  or  beating ;  as 
adjectives,  they  had  a  similar  and  obvious  shade  of 
meaning.  * 

By  the  help  of  these  nine  words  and  their  com- 
pounds, all  the  European  languages  have  been 
formed,  t  To  trace  their  powers  and  applications, 
in  the  different  terms  of  the  several  dialects,  is  that 
immediate  rule  by  which  the  incessant,  but  obscure 
and  forgotten,  steps  of  the  progress  of  speech  may 
be  discovered  and  recorded.  In  English,  in  La- 
tin, Greek,  Celtic,  and  Sanscrit ;  in  ancient  or  in 


I 


•  Note  2  B.  t  Note  2  C. 
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e  same  changes  on  the  same 
that  boundless  variety,  wliich 
)ry,  makes  the  mind  of  man,  in 
mates,  a  stranger  to  the  mind 
id  creates  no  ordinary  impedi* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Origin  cf  Lainguage^^^oniimuxlion  qfike  iubfect^'-^ 
FonmOmi  of  ike  PnmotmSf  iheMoodi  and  Tentet  rf 
FtfrAf ,  and  Coief  qfNcwna.   . 

8BCTI0H  I. 

At  the  same  period  in  which  language  was  en- 
laiged  by  composition^  *  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed, it  received  a  permanent  addition  to  its 
strength,  from  the  combination  of  lag,  to  strike ; 
MAG,  to  press ;  nag,  to  crush ;  and  rag,  to  rush  or 
break;  mth  bag,  to  beat;  dag,  to  dash ;  gag,  to 
go }  sag,  to  hold ;  and  wag,  to  move.  A  table  is 
given  in  the  Notes  of  these  compounds,  which  fix- 
ed for  ever  the  masculine  character  of  European 
qpeech.  Some  of  them  are  little  used  at  present 
Many  of  thejv^  in  a  simple  or  derivative  state,  give 
that  energy  to  our  poetical  compositions  which  has 
been  so  much  felt  and  applauded  by  able  judges. 
Hie  reader  will  find  in  the  Notes  examples  of  their 
effect  and  significations,  t  With  r^;ard  to  the 
principal  subject,  it  is  pertinent  to  observe,  that 


*  Note2£.  t  Nole2  F. 
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ind  might  be  verb,  noun,  or  ad- 
asure  of  the  speaker.  The  two 
(s  were  peculiar  to  it,  the  other 
iry.  All  compounds  were  words 
ture  formed  from  the  radicid,  of 
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mUk  the  hand*  keep.  Tbesei  48  nouns,  ondexirent 
tlie  future  dumges  of  that  dbsB  of  worcUu  They 
were  et  fint  common  to  whatevmr  could  be  called 
aelfy  which  was  I,  thou,  he,  she,  or  it,  in  the  aenie 
of  the  MBme  thing.  At  leAgth,  like  other  worda^ 
they  were  restricted,  -vii  were  impropriated  as 
foUowi;  AG  and  WAa  to  the  first  person^  aa  it  is 
now  called  ;THWAfi  to  the  second,  and  third;  swag 
to  the  diird  person,  and  to  the  expression  of  that 
idea,  contained  in  demonstrative  and  relatiTo  pro- 
nenns.  Aa  was  oompounded  with  ha  and  na« 
The  first  compound,  agama,  which  signifies  be- 
longing to  possession,  that  is,  to  self,  is  used  in 
a  mutilated  form  for  I  and  me,  in  all  the  Eu* 
ropean  languages.  The  other  compound,  agana, 
in  every  Teutonic  dialect,  signifies  beloDging  to 
self,^*--or  own,  which  is  its  form  in  modem  English. 
Swag,  by  composition,  became  swagma  or  sama, 
the  same ;  and  its  simple  form,  awA  and  sa,  is  the 
pronoun  of  the  third  person ;  as  also  the  demon* 
strative  and  relative  pronoun  in  Old  English  or 
Saxon,  in  Visigothic  and  Sanscrit.  Ag  and  hwag, 
self  or  same,  b^an  to  be  used  as  reladve  adjec- 
tives }  and  THWAo,  which  at  first  equally  signified 
ame,  thou,  he,  was  limited  in  sense  to  the  second 
per8on^  and  to  an  occasional  substitution  in  phice 
of  SA,  Chcy  and  who.  * 

•  Note  a  I. 
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irigin  of  the  simple  pronouns. 
i  and  adjectives  are  next  to  be 
ile  the  verb  and  noun  were  in 
te,  they  were  utterly  indecUn- 
coniposition  was  introduced,  s 
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wrbfl.  Suppose  that  the  example  is  the  noon  ciri- 
KOf  a  woman,  which  is  the  ancient  name  in  Eng- 
lish, the  accusatiYe  case  is  cwino*na,  haying  the 
sense  of  on  or  upon ;  but  the  genitive  is  cwiko- 
NASA,  by  contraction  cwinons;  the  meaning  of 
which  is  pertaining  to  a  woman*  So,  from  the 
words  HAiBTO,  a  heart  j  wate,  water;  augo,  an  eye; 
HiiON,  heaven  ;  which  are  common  Visigothic 
nouns,  and  almost  English,  arise  the  genitives 
HAiRTiNS^  WATIN8,  AUOiNS,  HiMiNis,  pertaining  or 
belcMiging  to  a  heart,  to  water,  to  an  eye,  to  heaven. 
In  Old  English,  these  were  heartis,  watis,  eies, 
HEAVENis.  The  present  English  genitive  in  s,  as  in 
heart's,  eye's,  queen's,  &c.  is  the  relict  of  this  an- 
cient adjective  form. 

idj  The  Nominative  plural  was  the  same  with 
the  genitive.  Savages  express  plurality  by  repeat- 
ing the  noun,  as,  indeed,  they  are  naturally  prompt- 
ed to  do  whenever  number,  magnitude,  or  fre- 
quency of  any  kind  presents  itself.  Our  ancestors, 
whose  propensity  to  composition  was,  at  one  period 
of  their  language,  almost  unlimited,  formed  a  se- 
parate adjective  to  express  whatever  is  found  in 
pairs,  as  the  feet,  eyes,  hands,  and  the  like,  ves- 
tiges of  which  derivative  abound  in  the  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  and  Visigothic.^  But  they  entertain- 
ed an  idea,  that,  as  an  object  connected  with  an- 

«  Note  2  L. 


1,  now  designated  by  the  pre- 
ye  conveniently  viewed  m  lan- 
e,  to  which  the  noun  of  the 
}e  affixed  ;  so,  in  like  manner^ 
re  might  denote  the  relsCion 


BJ101NA9  OB  a  difeotwf  Nmn.  Flor.  bbqes^  fron. 
^BGiNa,  and  its  iouHediate  contraction  beqeib^  di<: 
mctors;  Gen.  Flor.:  beguh  and  RBooai,  from 
RBOONAf  of  directort ;  begibus,  from  BseiBAaA,  be«. 
longing  to  directon* 

4/A»  The  genitiTe  plural  was  fonned  on  the  no* 
minative  plnralf  by  joining  na,  a,  or  ao,.  haraig,  to* 
the  principal  part  of  that  case*  So  cwindns^  wo-^ 
men }  cwikona,  of  women. 

On  the  same  principle  of  expressing  relation  by 
a^jectiYO  forms,  the  proper  sign  of  the  preterite  par- 
ticiple was  affixed  to  nouns,  particularly  to  such  as 
signified  places  or  individuals.   For  example,  dala, 
a  hollow  place,  a  vale,  compounded  with  da,  became 
DALADA,  or  DALATHA,  and  DALATH,  which  did  not 
only  sigm'fy  daled,  or  made  a  vale  ;  but  also  put  in 
the  vale,  or  in  the  vale.     With  na  this  compound 
formed  dalathana,  an  adjective  signifying  down, 
or  what  isput down;  andwithaA  dalathra, pertain- 
ing to  what  is  down.     In  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  ad* 
jectiVes,  so  formed  from  nouns,  make  a  class  by 
themselves,  which  has  been  called  the  ablative  case 
of  nouns  in  books  which  treat  of  the  Indian  Ian* 

gu«ge. 

Although  every  verb  in  its  original  form  com- 
prehended, in  the  bare  radical,  all  that  we  now  ex- 
press by  our  present  of  the  infinitive,  present  par- 
ticiple, and  verbal  nouns }  yet  a  [practice  was  early 
introduced  of  changing  the  root  into  a  noun,  by 
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significative  verb,  wliich  was 
WAG,  move,  to  move,  moving  ; 
by  adding  na,  as  wagana,  to 
Lg  DA,  as  wAGiDA,  to  make  mo- 
was  the  common  form  of  the 

(M  Uf<>ii«  t>i»  arm  nf  P1ianm»-  ■ 
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pleasuret  and  expressive  of  action  alone,  had  no  ap- 
propriating sign  whatever.  *  Nouns  of  a  limited 
nature  were  formed  by  adding  ag  or  a,  having ;  ba, 
working;  sa,  holding;  to  the  root.  As  that  agent 
which  has,  works,  holds,  is  generally  a  person; 
nouns  so  compounded  began  to  be  appropriated  to 
person^  a  distinction  of  whose  sex  became  finally 
convenient.  The  noun,  in  its  simplest  form,  le- 
muned  to  mark  the  object  or  action  which  it  de- 
noted, without  r^ard  to  any  actor.  This  state  of 
the  noun  is  the  neuter,  in  which  all  substantives  and 
adjectives  continued,  until,  by  addition  of  such  con- 
significative  words  as  had  been  allotted  by  use  to 
distinguish  the  masculine  or  feminine  agent,  they 
assumed  a  respective  gender.  At  first,  all  substan- 
tives were,  by  their  nature,  adjective  nouns,  that  is, 
luunes  of  qualities.  The  adjective,  therefore,  when 
applied  to  any  substantive,  was  considered  aa  liable 
to  receive  all  its  changes  of  case,  number,  and  gen- 
der. For  as  both  words  owed  their  form  to  consig- 
nificative  verbs,  which  were  fixed  to  their  radicfds 
for  a  special  purpose,  it  was  esteemed  necessary  that 
they  both  should  have  similar  terminations  in  an 
uniform  and  perspicuous  manner,  t 

•  Note  2  P.  t  Note  2  Q. 


VOL.  I. 
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%  ..^  • 
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underwent  these  important 
be  fountain  of  language,  tc- 
erestiog  properties.  It  has 
waa  moDOsvllahif! 
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went  Ipontraction^  and  become  uslog,  bebdo,  and 
KBM06 ;  it  being  established  as  a  general  rule  by 
observation,  that  if  a  be  the  vowel  of  the  present 
tense,  or  radical,  the  preterite  receives  o ;  but,  if 
the  vowel  be  slender,  the  preterite  receives  a.  The 
sense  of  this  new  form  of  the  verb  was  completely 
preterite ;  and  whether  it  were  used  as  a  participle, 
a  noun,  or  with  pronouns  as  a  particular  tense,  it 
citomtinuaUy  preserved  its  characteristic  properties. 

The  origin  of  the  imperfectly  preterite  tense  has 
been  amply  related  in  treating  of  the  consignifi- 
cate  veriis.  It  derived  its  power,  in  what  regards 
time,  from  the  words  da,  do,  and  ga,  go.  As  to  a 
future  tense,  our  fathers,  from  the  beginning  of 
their  language,  down  almost  to  our  own  age,  made 
no  other  distinction  between  future  and  present  in 
speech,  than  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
tenor  of  the  discourse.  The  Celts  and  Cymri  fol- 
lowed the  same  practice. 

When  language  had  acquired  a  present,  a  prete- 
rite, and  imperfectly  preterite  tense,  the  verb  was 
rendered  personal  by  joining  AG,  I;  thwa,  thou,  he, 
or  she  ;  to  the  several  t^ises.  The  original  plural  of 
agama  appears  to  have  been  agam ansa  ;  and  the  an- 
cient British  still  preserves  in  ordinary  use  the  word 
HWYNT,  they,  which  was  originally  heond,  from 
hwag,  or  HWAGEN  J  in  English,  who ;  but,  in  its  pri- 
mitive signification,  self  or  same.  The  readers  of 
our  modem  tongue  may  be  reminded,  that  the  ter- 
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d  8,  in  OUT  verbs,  as  in  layest, 
t,  or  laidest ;  are  the  failed  re- 
is  which  were  formerly  joined 
1  placed  the  lauguagrQ,  in  re- 
>ression,   on  a  level  ,'With  the 

SflDfinrilu    itsi    NiKtCM^    dinWt-ji. 
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not  been  named^  except  in  cases  of  special  empha- 
sis. In  the  example  quoted,  laga,  lagast,  lagath, 
LAGAMy  LAGiATHi  and  LAGANDA,  wcrc  changed,  in 
several  stages  of  corruption,  into  I  lay,  thou  layest, 
he  lays,  we  lay,  you  lay,  they  lay.  In  Latin,  in 
which  LAG  is  retained  in  many  forms  and  senses^ 
particularly  in  the  sense  of  read  or  speak  what  is 
written,  and  in  Greek,  in  which  the  same  word  sig- 
nifies to  utter  or  say,  the  pronouns  are  affixed  in 
the  following  manner : 


Latin 


Greek 


VUigothic* 

Saxon 

German 

Sanscrit 


Old  British    car-wn^  it^  ax  : 

&c.  loved 

Celtic  beir-eam,  idh : 

&c.  bear 

Persic  ber-em^  i>  ed : 

may  bear. 


\eg-o,    is,    it :         imus^  itis^  unt.  I^  &c.  ga« 

ther^  collect^  read 
leg-o^  eis^  ei :  omen^    ete^    onti^   I^    &c. 

place^  put^  lay^  express 
lag-ya^  yais^  eith :   yam^  yeith^  yanda>  1,  &c. 

place^  put^  lay 
lag-e,  ast^  ath  :         on^  on,  on^  I^  &c.  lay^  put 
leg-e,  est,  te :  en,  en,  en,  I,  &c.  lay 

lag-ami,  asi,  ati :      amah,  atha,  anti,  I,  thou, 

he,  we,  ye,  they  cling 

em,  ech,  ent,  I,  thou,  he. 


eamaid,  ith,  idis.    Let  me. 


elm,  eid,  end,  I,  thou,  &c. 


After  this  display  of  the  pronominal  words  in 
conjunction  with  the  verb,  little  remains  to  be  said 
further  on  that  branch  of  the  subject. 


•  Note  2  U, 
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ire  or  direct  manner  in  which 
is  comojunication,  it  may  be 
also  point  out,  by  soma  shade 
le  action  is  pcrfonned  on  con- 
caD,  or  will  happen ;  but  nei- 
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whether,  on  end  die  like  j  are  used  before  Wibi^ 
that  they  lose  theb  temunatioiia  of  eat*  eth,  and  % 
in  dioae  peraona  which  eoinincmly  haye  them.  ,  No 
qpeakcr  of  good  Engliiihi  expreaamg  himielf  ooiidi- 
tionaUy,  aayai  tfaon^^  thou  fallest,  or  though  hg 
falbi  biA  though,  thoa  fall»  and  though  he  &1]»  npr 
though  thou  earnest,  but  though,  or  akhou  j^  thou 
eame.  These  oonditional  atatea  of  action  our  re* 
mote  anceators  ngnified  by  a  fuller  pronunriatipo 
of  the  closing  syllable  of  the  yerb«  For  they  ua^ 
no  auxiliary  words,  such  as  hare^  may,  can,  shall, 
will,  nor  the  preterites  of  these,  which  are  had, 
might,  could,  should,  and  would,  in  conjugating 
thdr  verbs.  The  use  of  these  words  is  rare  in  the 
Yisigothic  Silver  Book ;  and,  on  many  occasions,  on 
which  they  are  now  necessary  in  English,  they  were 
not  employed  by  our  German  predecessors.  In  die 
ancient  language,  there  were  three  tenses  onIy«  a 
present,  a  [weterite  perfect,  and  a  preterite  imper- 
fect. The  present  and  future  were  the  samot  Eaoh 
tense  had  its  conditional,  formed  as  has  been  now 
shown.  The  imperative  and  future  were  often  ex« 
pressed  by  the  present  of  the  conditional  mood : 
For  that  which  is  asked  or  ordered  to  be  done,  and 
that  which  shall  be  performed,  are  nearly  reUted 
to  conditional  or  possible  events. 

As  all  verbs  were  naturally  actives,  *  no  provi- 


•  Notes  Z. 
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for  designating  a  passive  state, 
lerate,  I  undergo,  I  stand,  sit, 
jvery  other  word  pertaining  to 
lanimate  condition,  were  active 
ould  seem,  to  a  certain  degree. 
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VisiooTiiic<»Pre«.  Ind^  Passivm  lag.yam-a,    jau-a^    yad- 

a:  yamed-a^  yeitheith-a^ 
yand-a.  I^  &c.  lay^  on^  or 
to  myself 

Greek — Indic>  Pret.  Middle     leg-om-ai^es-ai^et-ai:  ometh- 

a,  esth-e^  ont-ai.  I  tpeak 
to  myself 9  &Ct  &c. 

Sanscjut — Present, Proper  voice  hig'^i  aB'e,  aUi:  am^-^, 

adw-e^  ant-d.  I  cling  to 
myself  Thou^  &c* 

Latin— Pr«,  Ind.  Ad.  voice       leg-o-r,  eris,  it-ur :  irn-nr^ 

imini^  unt-ur,  I  am  read, 

&C  &C.* 

The  reader  may  easily  distinguish  in  all  these 
examples,  the  additional  words  in  its  several  forms 
of  Ay  Ai,  £,  and  UR,  after  the  personal  pronouns* 
All  the  passive  voice  in  Greek  and  Latin  is  con* 
structed  afler  this  form,  and  applied  according  to  a 
phraseology,  quite  vernacular  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian ;  examples  of  which  are  found  in  the 
sentences — II  se  perdoit  dans  les  eaux;  he  was 
losing  himself  in  the  water,  or  he  was  losing  in  the 
water — II  se  noye,  he  is  drowning — II  se  trompa, 
he  was  deceived  or  mistaken — Cela  ne  se  fait  pas 
aussi,  that  is  not  done  so,  or  that  does  not  do  itself 
so— £lle  s'est  morte,  she  is  dead,  and  so  in  in- 
numerable other  instances. 

A  different  method  of  expressing  a  passive  sense 

•  Note  3  c. 
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id  in  giving  it  a  Ibrm  analc^us 
3,  I  wake,  in  the  old,  as  in  the 
iignified,  I  am  in  a  waking  state, 
;  but  I  waken,  either  denoted 
Widie  myself,  or,  I  am  awaked 
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flMTO^  to  ga  on  moniigt  to  be  about  to  11101%  to 
MX  or  inoreaie^  Tliis  form  ii  the  sooroe  of  nuoiy 
iiiceptiTe»  dedderative^  and  freqnentatiYe  ^eibs; 
and  the  origin  of  the  first  future  in  the  Greek  ha* 
goage,  of  the  »cond  future  in  Sanient. 

As  the  or^;inal  propertiea  of  the  Terb  hate  been 
noir  fhliy  described,  this  section  of  die  narrstrra 
msy  be  closed  with  a  view  of  the  four  participles^ 
wluch  are  the  fbondation  of  an  infinite  number  of 
derivative  veriis  and  nouns  in  every  dialeot. 

L  The  completely  preterite  participle  is  formed 
by  the  reduplication  of  the  verb,  already  mention- 
ed. Examples  of  it  are  ogooa,  moved ;  bebooAi 
torceAj  bent )  dedwooa^  driven^  dashed ;  oeoogai 
whirled }  herwooa,  shaken,  driven  j  lelooa,  hud ; 
BiEMooA,  condensed,  collected,  heaped,  crammed 
t(^ether ;  nenoga,  forced,  crushed ;  rebooa,  broke 
by  rushing,  tearing ;  seswooa,  moved,  carried 
round  with  powerful  force.  * 

IL  The  common  or  mdefinitely  preterite  par- 
ticiple^ t  made  by  prefixing  oa,  go^  or  adding  da, 
do}  examples  of  which  are  agiba  and  wAoniAt 
shaken ;  bagida,  driven  by  strikmg ;  hwagidai 
whirled  about  with  strong  impulse ;  dwagida  and 
DAoiDAi  struck  forcibly,  moved  with  violent  action; 

II  ■■  >  iwi   II  ■   ■■■!■■■  mmt    ■  ■  ■  ■ <■  ■    I  ■  ^  ^— ^— ^  ■    ■  ■  ■  ■  I     m        I 

*  Note  8  D.  tNole8& 
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leavily,  thwacked  j  twaojda, 
1,  tweaked ;  gagida,  moved, 
!IDA,  kid,  licked,  seized,  beat- 
d,  bruised,  held  close  together, 
by  pressure,  mashed,  mawled  ; 
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milled,  softened ;  collected  by  pre^mre,  heaped ; , 
enlarged,  magnified,  enforced,  strengthened  j  cut^ 
wounded,  indented :  nagana,  driven  down,  com- 
pelled to  bow,  move,  go,  run ;  killed,  crushed,  soft- 
ened :  RAGANA,  rushed,  torn,  broken,  shaken,  rock- 
ed, stretched,  extended,  run,  flowed,  steamed: 
swAGANA  and  sagana,  moved  violently,  rolled,  agi- 
tated, made  to  turn,  wheel,  sweep,  strike,  or  im- 
pel: scwagana  and  scagana,  shaken,  concussed 
by  most  vehement  action  or  power. 

IV.  The  participle  of  the  present  tense,  which 
was  compounded  of  the  verb  and  two  consignifica- 
tives,  NA,  work ;  and  da,  do,  make  ;  may  be  exem- 
plified in  WAGANADA,  by  contraction,  waganda  and 
wagand,  shaking.  In  some  dialects,  ga,  go,  was 
used  instead  of  da  :  Thus,  waganga,  shaking, 
wagging  J  which  is  the  participial  form  adopted  in 
modern  English. 

In  the  Visigothic,  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Cel- 
tic, and,  indeed,  in  every  other  dialect,  these  im- 
portant modifications  of  the  verb  were  the  same, 
differing  only  by  a  slight  shade  of  various  pro- 
nunciation, and  obscured,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
consignificatives,  sa,  he  ;  a  and  i,  she  ;  on  and  um, 
which  had  been  constituted  as  special  marks  of 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter,  by  a  process  al* 

•  Note  3  F. 
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et  us  remove  the  veil  of  these 
anccs,  and  unite  for  ever  the 
ie  same  general  law. 

fthe  Present  Tense. 

'em.    Ncuior. 
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The  participles  of  the  reduplicated  verb  became 
obfiolete  in  many  of  the  dialects,  their  places  hav- 
ing been  gradually  occupied  by  those  in  da  }  but 
many  instances  occur,  in  all  the  dialects,  of  ad- 
jectives, or  substaatite  noons,  which  have  been 
immediately  formed  from  these  obsolete  varie- 
ties. 
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drived ;  cjeave,  cleaved ;  reo  for  reach^  reged  and 
reached ;  streke  for  stretch,  streked,  and  stretch- 
ed; gave  rise  to  an  adjective  and  substantive.  To 
an  adjective ;  for  what  can.  be  better  English  than 
cleaved  wood,  cleaved  rocks,  or  stretched  cords,  a 
bended  bow,  joined  pieces  of  matter  ?  The  literal 
sense  of  these  words  are,  that  the  actions  of  cleay« 
ing,  stretching,  bending,  joining,  had  been  done 
or  performed  on  the  objects  specified  ;  but  the  se- 
condary sense  loses  sight  of  the  act  and  time,  and 
considers  the  effect  solely.  The  very  same  words 
speedily  became  substantives  of  a  common  descrip- 
tion, for  passed  was  changed  into  past,  the  past ; 
gived  into  gift ;  drived  into  drift ;  cleaved  into  cleft 
and  clift  ;  reged  into  right ;  streked  into  straight ; 
bended  into  bent,  an  inclination  of  matter  or 
mind  ;  joined  into  joint,  an  articulation,  (as  John- 
son would  have  explained  it.)  * 

Hence  all  verbs,  adjectives,  substantives,  and 
every  word  whatever  not  a  person  of  a  verb, 
which  ends  in  d,  th,  t,  or  in  any  of  those 
letters  vrith  any  single  vowel  after  it  closing  the 
Word,  are  directly  or  indirectly  descended  from 
the  preterite  participle  in  da,  or  the  present  par- 
ticiple in  NADA  or  NDA. 

As  a  direct  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  rule  was  carried,  it  must  be  added,  that  sub- 


•  Note  3  H. 
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I  of  the  langu^e,  easily  admit 
to  verbs,  and  of  receiving  the 
e.  Examples  of  which  may 
erbs  to  straight,  to  gift,  to 
in  ey«d,  hied,  skied,  vai^ked, 
.„ «»!.,».  ..).:<.i.  A^^^t, 
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;  or  earthen  dome,  and  earthed  dome.     The 
e  power  of  ka  exists  in  straiten,  to  make  strait ; 
ghten,  make  light ;  moisten,  make  moist,  and  the 
like. 

Sdi  The  most  original  of  all  derivative  words 
come  from  thttancient  redoubled  preterite.  Every 
Enfifh'sh  speaker  knows  that  the  preterites  of  many 
^  diT^atemlly  from  their  present  te  J. 
Tor  example,  cleave,  clove  ;  weave,  wove  ;  drink^ 
drunk  ;  come,  came ;  abide,  abode ;  drive,  drove  ; 
bind,  bound ;  shoot,  shot,  and  so  of  others.  In  die 
earliest  ages,  these  words  were  clip,  cleave ;  clif- 
CLiF,or  CECLOF  J  WAB,  WEWOB,  or  WEWOF ;  drink,  I*. 
DRONK ;  cwiM,  come ;  cecwom,  or  cecwam,  came ; 
AN-BiD,  continue,  remain  ;  an-bebad,  remained ; 
DREiB,  drive  ;  bedrob,  or  dedrof,  drove ;  bind,  to 
put  on  a  tie,  from  bagand,  or  beoend,  encircling 
or  putting  about;  beband,  or  bebond,  bound; 
sciT,  drive,  cast;  scescot,  shot,  driven.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idea  on  which  drived  became  drifit, 
cleaved  clift,  streked  straight,  bended  a  bent, 
heafod,  the  head,  that  is,  were  changed  from  par- 
ticiples into  substantives  or  adjectives ;  ceclof  be- 
came clove,  a  chink  or  fissure ;  wewob,  a  thing 
woven,  a  web ;  and  wewof,  that  which  is  woven 
into  a  web,  woof ;  dedromk  that  which  hath  tak- 
en drink,  drunk;  anbebad,  a  residence,  abode; 
dedrob,  a  drove,  that  which  has  been  oris  driven  ; 
beband,  a  tie,  band,  or  that  with  which  some- 
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ad,  a  bond ;  or  that  which  binds 
ion,  a  bound.    From  scescot, 

SCOT,  the  old  word  for  a  shot  or 
issile  weapon  ;  and  scot,  what  is 

in  a  club,  a  share.  Skatt  was 
oney,  because  it  was  fciven  out 
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ed  a  new  noan  and  verib  from  every  radical.    So 
BAOAKD,  binding,  a  twisting,  contracted  into  band, 
BEND,  BIND,  of  which  the  preterite  bond  or  band 
gave    rise  to  a  new  generation:   wao,   move; 
WAGEND,    WAND,    WEND,    WIND,    be    moving : 
HWAO,  move  with  violence  or  with  an  e£Ebrt ; 
HWAND  and  HWiND,  whirl  :  swao,  turn ;  swind, 
move :    lag,    lay,    assuage,     soften,     smooth ; 
LiND,    smooth,    mitigate  :    dag,   strike  i    ding, 
beat :  gag,  move ;   gang  or  ging,  go  :    drag, 
draw ;  dring,  draw  out,  protract ;    sag,  speak, 
put  out  words,  Cexprimere  vocem ;)  sing,  con- 
tinue the  voice  :  hwag  or  hag,  move  or  lift  with 
a  strain ;  hang,  lift  up,  suspend :  swig,  to  turn, 
move  by  force  ;  swing,  to  make  turns  in  motion, 
like  a  bell  when  rung ;  bag,  to  beat ;  bang,  to 
beat  ^atly :  wrag,  to  force  by  violent  action,  to 
cast,  bend  ;  wring,  to  twist,  torture,  drive  out  of  its 
straight  and  natural  form  or  path,  in  the  prete- 
rite   WRONG :    rag,   to  shake  by  a  penetrating, 
breaking,  rushing  force ;  rend,  also  to  stretch,  put 
out,  send  out,  produce,  bring :  stag,  step  or  give 
a  stretch ;  stend,  to  make  strides,  also  stand,  to 
fix  the  feet  in  their  steps :  fag,  to  lay  hold  of ; 
PANG,  seize  :  hig,  bend  after  in  pursuit ;  hind  or 
HEND,  pursue,  try  to  catch,  (preterite  partic.  hund 
or  BOND,  that  which  catches— *a  dog.)     From  all 
these  sources  now  explained,  incessant  streams  of 
derivative  words  increased  the  language.     Every 
new  noun  might  become  a  verb,  every  new  verb 
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■s  haviug  its  owd  particular 
rbe  radicals  were  also  corn- 
icing cousignilicativcs,  with 
vo,  bear  ;  lag,  hold  ;  iUQ, 
nd  SAG,  possess, 
or  derivative  misht  became  a 
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waye^  belonging  to  it^  wavy ;  hef,  a  heave,  a  lift } 
HEFiG,  partaking  of  a  heave,  heavy  j  leaf,  a  blade 
of  a  tree  $  xjbafjg,  having  a  leaf,  belonging  to  a  leaf, 
leafy ;  bojd^  red ;  eodig,  having  redness,  ruddy ; 
GOBE,  thick  blood }  gqric^  partaking  of  gore }  tag, 
to  dcaw,  stretch ;  io  the  contracted  present  parti- 
ciple T£)n>,  to  stent,  stretch ;  tendend,  stretch- 
fDgg  and  in  the  softer  Latin  pronunciation  ten* 
Pe;^  ;  tendentiga,  partaking  of  stretching,  that 
which  belongs  to  stretching ;  tendentia,  tenden- 
cy; These  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Latin  and 
its  descendants  havo  enriched  language. 

The  derivative  thus  formed  is  of  a  diminutive 
character  in  what  regards  the  sense.  The  radical 
has  the  sense  unimpaired ;  the  word  produced  by 
AG  implies  not  the  full  sense,  but  some  degree  of 
it*  So  dew,  the  morning  or  evening  damp ;  dewy, 
having  the  quality  of  dew,  having  the  nature  of 
dew ;  snowy,  having  something  of  snow.  ^  This 
appears  particularly  in  nouns ;  dog,  an  animal  well 
known ;  doggie,  having  the  nature  of  a  dog,  a 
little  dog ;  dear,  a  darling ;  dearie,  a  little  darling ; 
lad,  a  young  man ;  laddie,  a  little  youth,  a  favoiu*- 
ite  boy.  • 

In  the  very  infancy  of  language,  ag  was  affixed 
to  all  the  radicals  in  the  above  sense,  which  chang- 
ed each  of  them  into  a  frequentative  or  diminutive. 
So  wag,  move ;  wagig  or  wac,  shake,  move  by 
little  and  repeated  pulling,  awake,  vex,  weary. 
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AO,  lay  on  ;  lacc,  lay  on  gentle 

•  tongue,  stroke,  soothe,  flatter  ; 
work  with  repeated  action,  bake : 
:c,  bruise  gently,  knead,  make 
.e :  BAG,  rush,  drive  through  an 
ih  out,  reach  with  the  band  or 
;nt,  stretch  in  walking,  expand, 
;  SWAG,  to  lay  bold  of,  seize ; 
gently,  taste  :  lag,  seize  with  a 
;  LAEcc,  take,  bold  :  s]\iag,  to 
h   a   firm  destructive  impulaie  j 
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Every  word  ending  in  B,  p,  f^  as  also  many  in  v, 
are  of  this  order. 

3df  The  consignificate  ma^  make,  Was,  like  na, 
work,  an  early  sign  of  the  preterite  participle,  and, 
therefore,  a  fertile  pn^nitor  of  many  words  now 
in  ordinary  use.  Some  examples  will  explain  this 
class  of  substantives  and  verbs,  of  which  our  an- 
cestors frequently  availed  themselves.  Bag,  force, 
bend ;  bagm,  what  is  bent,  rolled,  a  piece  of  woody 
a  tree,  log,  beam :  wag,  to  turn,  turn  round ; 
wagm,  what  is  turned  round ;  wamba,  the  belly : 
LAG,  a  laid  sunk  place ;  lama,  a  ditch:  rag,  rush; 
RAMMA,  that  which  rushes  in  fighting  a  ram : 
THWAG,  seize  i  thwama,  or  thuma,  that  which 
catches,  a  thumb :  swag,  seizure,  property,  posses- 
sion, self ;  swama,  and  sam a,  belonging  to  self» 

In  compodtion  with  ba,  this  order  of  words  is 
remarkably  numerous  and  expressive,  in  all  the 
dialects.  So  from  tog,  lift,  raise ;  tumda,  a  hillock, 
grave-heap,  tomb ;  from  lith,  a  bending ;  limb, 
a  joint :  *  from  dob,  to  beat,  make  hard ;  (whence 
dob  and  doff,  hardened,  stiff,  dull,  deaf,)  comes 
DOBUMBA,  by  contraction,  dumba,  dumb.  The 
derivatives  in  p,  which  is  the  softer  sound  of  the 
consignificative  ba,  are  plentifully  used  in  the 
English  and  Scotish  dialects.  I  shall  insert  some 
of  the  more  amusing  and  ordinary  varieties  of  these. 
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bedew,  sprinkle  i  damp,  « little 
n  CEAG,  to  move  the  teeth  or 
k,  or  bite ;  comes  champ,  to 
lad  vioieotly.  The  frequent*- 
.  of  this  kind  are  of  that  descrip- 
4aves,  bump,  to  give  a  little  hard 
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we  may  quote  wag,  to  move ;  wag-la,  to  partake 
of  motion^  waggle  :  sweg,  to  revolve ;  swegel, 
the  moving  doads:  beg,  to  stretch;  regel,  a 
thing  ^xtembdy  or  straight,  a  rule :  gag  or  gog, 
to  move  unequally ;  gogel,  to  move  so,  quickly  : 
ifAG,  to  braise,  maim ;  magel,  to  maul,  mangle : 
SAEG,  from  swag,  to  go ;  SAEGEL,  that  which  makes 
go^  a  sail.  Such  forms  are  often  contracted ;  so, 
WAL,  to  roll,  turn ;  bal,  to  roll ;  cwal^  to  bruise, 
kill;  DWAL,  to  wander;  fal,  joined,  wrought  to- 
gether, from  FAG,  to  work,  operate,  collect,  join, 
6dge ;  hwal^  and  hal,  to  hold  and  turn,  the  one 
sense  originating  from  hwag,  in  the  signification 
of  seize,  the  other  from  the  radical  meaning  of 
move ;  lala,  to  lay,  lie  along,  loll ;  mal,  to  bruise, 
grind,  mill ;  scal,  a  cut,  slice,  shell,  scale ;  stal, 
a  fixed  place ;  stigel,  a  sharp,  or  spiked  object. 
The  same  words,  by  composition  with  ed  and  ig 
or  ic,  its  softer  form,  soon  underwent  a  secondary 
change ;  examples  of  which  are,  wealc,  to  roll ; 
HWEALC,  to  twist;  balg,  to  make  roimd,  the 
belly ;  to  swell,  rage ;  fald,  from  fageled,  ga- 
thered together,  a  ibid  ;  mealc,  what  is  squeezed 
firom  the  teat;  muld,  crumbled  earth,  mould; 
SCALD,  the  scaly  state,  scald ;  scalc,  one  whose 
hair  is  cut,  a  slave  ;  spealc,  a  split,  from  spal,  to 
cut ;  wealc,  a  twisted  shell ;  dalg,  a  ditch,  from 
DAL,  dig,  and  dolg,  a  dagger,  a  wound,  from  the 
same  compound ;  swelg,  a  throat,  or  open  mouth. 
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FEALG,  duo,  or  flame  colour- 
ry,  waving,  shining.  Com- 
8  species  gives  hwealm,  over- 
>letc  murder  ;  helm,  a  cover, 
L,  to  cast  over,  hide ;  welm, 
'  boiling  heat,  from  wel,  ori- 
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nify  one  putting  together,  a  maker  or  joiner,  bat 
wrought  into  the  state  described :  mager,  from 
MAG,  press,  which  signifies  .not  a  pressor,  but  put 
into  a  pressed  sunk  state,  meagre :  lager,  a  place 
where  things  have  been  laid }  ligger,  a  lying  place, 
abed,  a  camp :  water  from  wagd,  wagt,  contract- 
ed into  WAT.  The  compound  signifies  pertaining  to 
water ;  that  which  has  become  water.  Secondary 
compounds,  with  er  affixed,  are  innumerable :  so 
in  the  old  language,  bag-er,  that  which  rushes 
forwani  with  its  body  or  snout,  a  boar:  ager, 
that  which  moves  by  working,  an  oar;  aoer, 
belonging  to  possession ;  aar,  property,  goods : 
wiGER,  from  wig,  struggle,  contend;  wer,  war, 
and  the  like :  and  in  modem  English,  aft-er,  be- 
longing to  AFT,  what  is  off,  or  behind ;  laught- 
er, pertaining  to  laught,  which  was  a  name  for 
this  act  from  lahod,  the  preterite  of  lah,  or  lag, 
to  burst  into  a  loud  sound,  laugh;  slaughter, 
making  destruction  by  striking ;  or  pertaining  to 
that  act,  from  slagd,  a  noun  derived  from  the  pre- 
terite of  SLAG,  to  strike  a  blow.  Of  the  same  species 
are  latter,  former,  sooner,  earlier,  and,  indeed, 
all  comparativesi  as  they  have  been  called,  of  adjec- 
tive nouns.  The  following  distinctions  in  this  mat- 
ter are  to  be  carefully  made.  Ra  originally  signi- 
fied make,  but  not  maker,  for  verbs  were  names 
of  action,  not  of  actors.  When  affixed  to  words, 
it  therefore  communicated  the  sense  of  make  to 
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lompel;  DRiv-ERA,  (for  the  last 
hort  in  such  instances,)  drive- 
To  make  this  noun  personal, 
ition  of  A,  or  ag,  act;  hence 
le  who  drives,  a  driver,  and  in 
ai  or  DRivERo.     In  the  decay 
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The  last  radical  source  of  compounds  is  by  the 
union  of  sa  with  the  primitiye;  its  sense  being 
added  to  modify  the  general  term.  So  bag,  to 
strike ;  bag-sa,  possessing  striking,  to  strike  in  an 
inferior  mannery  to  begin  to  strike :  wag,  to  move : 
WAG8A,  to  b^;in  to  move,  to  move  by  little  and 
little  to  wax :  lag^  to  lay,  throw,  throw  away ; 
LAGdAt  to  b^in  to  throw  away,  to  do  so  a 
little,  to  let  go,  relax :  mag,  to  squeeze :  magsa, 
to  squeeze  a  little^  press  a  little,  mitigate  by  pres* 
sure:  rag,  dart  forth;  bagsa,  to  rash^  run  in* 
to;  RAC,  to  reach;  bags,  to  rax,  to  stretch. 
The  same  termination  was  afi&xed  almost  universal- 
ly in  some  dialects  to  adjectives  and  substantives, 
that  their  relation  to  a  masculine  agent  might  be 
designated ;— but  a  distinction  similar  to  what  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  ra  takes  place  here  also. 
Sa,  in  nouns  in  which  an  agent  is  implied,  is  from 
SWA,  self,  or  he;  not  from  sa,  possess  or  hold. 
Consequently,  verbs  and  adjectives  of  quality  are 
from  the  latter ;  the  former  produces  the  mascu- 
line adjective  or  substantive.  Here  we  mi^  close 
the  subject  of  nouns  and  verbs,  which  have  arisen 
from  the  nine  primitives  or  their  compounds,  enu- 
merated in  Chapter  III.  at  the  beginning,  by  addi- 
tion of  the  nine  consignificatives. 
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,  kinds,  consisting  of  a 

radical 

ffere,  ia  a  short  time, 

,  inter- 

3  nine  moveable  words. 

Some 
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drive  at ;  *  bladder,  having  the  quality  of  being 
blown  ;  from  the  same  blao,  in  the  sense' of  send- 
ing out,  shooting ;  blad,  whatever  has  grown,  a 
blade,  com,  &c;  bladio,  leafy;  bladoian,  to  have 
blades,  grow ;  blood,  whatever  is  blown,  a  flower, 
a  blister,  ftc. ;  blotsum,  what  has  been  blown,  a 
blossom :  maod,  produced ;  modera,  a  producer, 
mother:  paod,  made;  fadora,  a  maker,  author, 
fatber:  braod,  birth,  brining  forth;  bragdor 
BRODOR,  one  belonging  to  the  same  breed,  a  brother : 
DOGT  and  TOOT,  producing ;  dohtor  and  tohtor, 
one  pertaining  to  production,  that  has  been  pro- 
duced :  AGD,  EACD,  increase ;  att-a  or  auctor, 
one  who  makes  increase,  an  author,  a  father :  segDi 
setting,  sealing ;  sadola,  a  thing  to  sit  on,  seat, 
saddle ;  set,  setting  ;  settle,  to  give  setting  to  t 
ragd,  noise,  racket ;  rattle,  making  of  noise,  re- 
petition of  noise :  hwig,  turn  ;  hwigrr,  to  make 
turns  quickly,  to  whirr ;  hence  hwirel,  hwirl,  to 
put  in  action  that  kind  of  turning :  twag,  to  seize 
or  pluck  forcibly ;  twig,  to  do  so  with  less  force,  or 
quickly ;  twiger  and  twirl,  to  make  move  mpid- 
ly  by  touching :  smagd,  a  strong  blow,  a  keen,  pe« 
netraidng,  sharp  impulse;  smeddum,  sharpness; 
or  the  dust  which  has  been  made  by  the  operation 
of  such  impulse,  flower,  &c. :  fagd,  seizure,  from 
fag  and  fah,  seize,  fathom,  as  much  as  can  be  con- 


•  Note  8  M. 
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It  a  stretcli ;  but  in  a  primi- 
love,  impel,  Hy,  Fall  j  henee 
rhich  flying  is  performed,  a 
ng  for  moving  with,  a  fin  j 
QOtion,  to  tremble  as  dogs  do 
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EiFPLE }  from  APy  anciently  the  name  of  all  kindi  of 
fruit ;  cREOPy  creep  ^  orap»  aeisEe }  rump^  make 
into  wrinkles ;  cEncp»  fonn  into  plaits  or  small  in^ 
equalities }  rip»  poll  up,  and  rub  gently.  Words 
in  AMP  and  imp  are  exceedingly  compound  {  for 
instance^  cbao»  break ;  ceooma^  ceuma,  wbat  hal 
been  broken^  a  crumb ;  cbohba^  to  make  into 
crumbs}  ceumble^  the  final  derivatiyef  to  make  by 
small  frequent  motions  into  the  state  of  crumbs. 
HwEALB,  a  turn,  from  hwealj  cealb  or  cealf,  the 
young  of  cowsy  from  cio  and  cwig,  to  bring  forth ; 
LAMBAi  the  young  of  sheep,  from  lao^  lay,  bring  j 
HWEALP,  the  young  of  dogs,  &c. 

3dj  Compounds  of  en  or  na  ;  and  m  or  ma,  as 
BOTTOM,  from  BOGD,  a  stump,  a  root,  foundation ; 
besom  from  beosom,  a  sweeper ;  bosom  from  boo* 
soM,  the  bend,  the  hollow  recess  of  the  breast ; 
barm,  whatever  is  carried,  or  may  serve  for  carry- 
ing, the  head  or  foam  of  working  liquor,  or  the 
lap  i  WARM  from  wagerum,  in  a  moved  agitated 
state ;  worm  from  wigerum,  a  thing  that  wriggles ; 

THARM  from  THWARUM,  twistcd  }  SWARM  from  SWAR, 

to  be  in  force,  in  a  multitude ;  kirn,  chum^— what  is 
driven  back  and  forward,  the  action  or  the  instru* 
menti  from  ctr,  to  turn;  miln,  the  grinding  place, 
fixim  MULENA,  ground  ;  cwern,  a  hand-mill,  from 
cwiRENA,  turned.  Of  old,  feminine  nouns  had. 
this  termination,  so  godena,  a  goddess ;  regina,  a 
female  sovereign  ;  maegdina,  a  female  young  per- 
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son  ;  for  maegd  or  magd  from  mac  produce,  sig- 
nified  a  child  of  any  sex.  Thus  maeg,  by  itself, 
but  rather  with  the  consignificative  a,  is  found  in 
the  sense  of  a  boy,  a  son,  a  relation,  brother,  cou- 
sin, man  of  the  same  tribe,  man  in  any  sense.  Of 
this  word  mann  is  a  contraction,  and  meant  origi- 
nally either  a  male  or  a  female.  Under  this  head 
must  be  reckoned  such  verbs  as  iieabten,  weak- 
en, DABKEN,  TURN,  from  TwiR,  to  go  Touud  ;  the 

nouns  BUTTON,  GLUTTON,  IRON,  HOIIN,  BURTHEN, 
8C0BN,  SLATTERN,  GARDEN,  BRAIN,  TWAIN,  WELKIN, 

derived  from  bogd,  any  rounded  object,  or  stump 
of  a  rounded  form  j  glugd,  the  preterite  partici- 
ple of  GLUG,  to  swallow  ;  AEs  aud  AER,  the  ancient 
names  for  every  metal ;  hweorn,  the  participle  of 
HWEOR,  to  raise  or  turn  ;  bar,  carry,  in  the  par- 
ticiple BERD  and  BARD,  a  load  i  borden,  what  makes 
a  load  i  scYR,  to  cut,  use  sharply  and  contemptuous- 
ly ;  sLAGTER,  to  act  in  a  soit,  careless,  dirty  man- 
ner, from  SLAG  wetness,  dirt ;  card  an  enclosure, 
from  GEWARED,  enclosed,  or  geraeced,  bound ; 
BRAEGEN,  soft,  bruised,  broken  j  twegen,  divided, 
from  TWIG,  to  divide  by  cutting }  weolcen,  the 
curled  clouds,  the  revolving  vapours  of  the  air. 
Diminutives  in  kin  are  of  this  class.  They  are  se- 
condary compounds  made  with  ao  and  na;  for  ex- 
ample, LAMB,  the  young  of  a  sheep ;  lahbio,  a 
little  lamb,  (a  lammie,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Scot- 
land,) whence  laubigena,  a  lammikin,  a  lambkin. 


..^ 
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Under  this  title  also  must  be  noticed  all  words  ter- 
minatiDg  in  n,  except  derivatires  from,  the  partici- 
ples in  ND,  NT,  or  NG,  which,  by  corruption,  have 
lost  their  final  letters.  Derivatives  from  the  La* 
tin  or  French,  which  terminate  in  on,  with  few  \ 
exceptions,  ended  in  ang,  ing,  or  ong,  the  sign  of 
a  present  participle.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  originally  stood  as  follows ;  reo, 
to  direct,  govern ;  regigonga,  a  governing,  a  re- 
gion; CAP,  take;  capt,  taken;  captigonga,  a 
seizing,  a  caption ;  sec,  cut ;  sect,  cut  in  the  pre- 
terite sense ;  sectigong,  section  ;  relatus,  brought 
back,  related ;  relatigong  or  relaticing,  a  re- 
lating.  These  harsh  but  significative  terminations 
were  softened  into  on.  Such  formations  are  com<^ 
mon  in  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  perfectly  agree- 
able to  the  established  analogies  of  the  language, 
being  similar  to  the  English  verbal  nouns,  which 
end  in  ing,  of  which  the  loving,  the  speaking,  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  the  understanding  of  the  mind, 
are  familiar  instances. 

4ithj  Compounds  of  various  kinds,  and  of  a  com- 
plicate description;  such  as  dwerg,  a  dwarf;  hard, 
firm  under  the  touch ;  youth,  growth,  shank, 
flirt,  start,  thank,  blink,  clasp,  gasp,  nar- 
row, hollow,  barrow,  window,  &c.  An  analysis 
of  some  of  these  miscellaneous  terms  will  display  the 
genius  of  ancient  speech,  and  exemplify  the  history 
of  many  hundreds  of  similar  words.  Dwig  means  to 
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drive,  turn,  change  ;  dwigen,  dwine,  and  dwin- 
dle, to  change,  iliminlsli,  disappear  ;  dwir  for  dwi> 
GEii,  to  decrease  i  and  dwerio,  dwerg,  and  dwarf, 
a  diminutive  creature.  Hard  is  from  hwerbd, 
collected,  gathered,  firmly  rolled,  repulsive.  Youth 
is  in  Anglo-Saxon  geocoth.  The  radical  is  ao, 
increase,  grow;  also  breed,  produce.  Geogod  is 
the  abstract,  but  the  adjective  is  OG,  growing ; 
and  GEOGiNC,  waxing ;  by  contraction  vino  and 
vouNG.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  ageld 
in  the  preterite  signified  ald  or  old  ;  the  one 
word  is  properly  translated  growing,  the  other 
grown  :  gbouth  is  from  GRowoTri,  the  preterite 
participle  of  crow,  to  send  out,  spring :  the  ra- 
dical is  GRAEc,  in  its  preterite  groh,  which  is 
changed  into  OSBW.  In  the  oldest  state  of  com- 
pounded language,  many  preterites  and  parts  of 
verbs  ended  in  o,  or  its  softened  sound  H  ;  and  these 
in  time  were  converted  into  the  tenuioationsAW.EW, 
and  ow,  and  the  like.  Ordinary  examples  of  this  are 
found  in  blooeh  or  blucen,  t>lown  ;  bluh,  blew  i 
sAEG,  see  i  8AH,  e«w ;  tbi)AG,  throw ;  thrug, 
threw  i  THRooEN,  thrown ;  hag,  hew ;  haged, 
hewed  J  CRAo,  crow  j  crog,  crew  j  cbooen,  crown ; 
scEAG,  see,  observe;  scog,  saw,  discerned— the 
ori^nals  of  show  and  shown ;  flig,  flee ;  flog, 
flew  f  FLOGEN,  flown.  Among  nouns,  booa.  a  bent 
object,  a  bow ;  LO0,  lud,  low  ;  logen,  laid,  lown  ; 
CLUG  and  cliw,  clue,  n^  }  steaeg,  straw ;  lag. 
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law;  UEAO,  dew;  saga,  a  saw;  paga,  a  pat,  a 
paw ;  MAGA,  the  maw ;  flag,  a  breach,  flaw ; 
C£oc,  the  jaw ;  scag  and  scog,  a  shaw,  a  covert  of 
wood ;  falg»  a  furrow ;  felg,  a  fellow ;  slag,  a 
blow ;  BULo  and  bilg,  any  swelled  thing,  a  billow ; 
trugan,  to  trust,  lean  on,  depend  on,  believe } 
TREUGA,  a  truce ;  trugoth,  trust,  truth  ;  crag, 
a  crow,  any  noisy  thing ;  braeg,  a  ridge  standing 
out,  a  ledge,  a  brow ;  sorg,  heaviness,  sorrow ; 
MORG  and  morgen,  the  dawn  ;  si^iEG,  snow ;  roo 
and  RAG,  a  line,  a  straight  course  or  line,  a  row, 
order,  series;  holg  and  holh,  hollow;  halig, 
holy;  Al-halig£n-maess£,  AlUsaints-mass,  All* 
hallow-mass.  In  conformity  to  this  extensive  law, 
GROWTH  is  the  preterite  of  grow,  from  grac  or 
QRAG,  send  out,  spring :  shank  or  sceonc  is  a 
compound  of  scin,  the  sharp  prominent  bone  of 
the  leg,  from  scin,  to  cast  out :  The  radical  is 
SCAG,  to  agitate  greatly  and  forcibly  ; — Whence  it  sig- 
nifies to  shake,  drive,  strike,  cut  by  a  blow ;  to  drive 
by  violent  impulse,  dart,  shoot.  The  words  thank 
and  blink,  originally  thanc  and  blinc,  are  form- 
ed after  the  same  analogy.  Thig  and  thwig  signify 
to  seise,  pull,  catch ;  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  take. 
In  the  latter  sense  they  were  early  used  to  mark 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  In  simple  and  vulgar 
language,  the  up-take  means  perception,  judgment, 
and  understanding.  I  cannot  up-take  him,  signi- 
fies, I  cannot  understand  what  he  means  or  says. 
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I  take  it  that  you  do  not  know,  is,  I  think  you  do< 
not  know ;  my  opinion,  tny  suspicioo,  ray  jadg- 
ment  is,  tlut  you  do  not  know.  Hence  thing,' 
from  TAGiNG  or  tagincg,  takmg,  judging,  the  act 
of  judging.  As  a  verb,  this  word  signifies,  X  per- 
form the  act  of  taking :  in  the  infiincy  of  cotOf  ' 
pounded  language^  it  also  denoted  perceive,  take 
with  the  eye :  the  preterite  is  gethanc,  imputa- 
tion. The  word  blink  or  blinc  is  from  the  radi- 
cal LAO,  to  strike,  a  very  early  application  of  which 
to  light  has  left  numerous  derivatives  in  every 
European  tongue.  Lag,  shine,  dart  like  light,  httS' 
produced  lig  and  log,  flame,  lowe ;  liged,  (pre? 
terite  partic.)  liht,  light ;  logma,  leoma,  a 
making  of  light,  a  leem  ;  lauchmon,  to  lighten  ^ 
LAUCHMoNi,  lightening  :  blig,  to  strike  with  hasty 
light,  or  to  flash  like  an  active  or  winking  eye ;  blio- 
iNG,  a  coruscation ;  by  contraction,  blinc,  to  give 
quick  repetition  of  light :  from  the  same  radical^ 
oLiGM,  to  gleam,  give  flashes ;  glom,  (preterite,) 
the  state  of  gleaming,  whea  light  and  darkness 
mingle  ;  gloming,  a  present  participle  from  gloh, 
the  actual  presence,  or  banning  of  morning  or 
evening  twilight ;  glimmer,  from  gleam,  to  give 
short  quick  flashes ;  glimpse,  from  gliom-sa,  to 
make  one  gleam,  to  give  a  flash ;  glent,  a  hasty 
small  turn  of  light,  from  glioen,  to  lighten ; 
glent,  and  glint,  from  gllgenoo,  lightened. 
From  GLiGD,  the  preterite  of  glio,  to  send  out 
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light,  is  OLIT,  a  single  ^ng  of  light }  and  OLiiTERy 
to  make  many  quick  short  springs  of  that  kind. 
Gligs  signifies  to  b^in  to  shine ;  oligsod,  glist^ 
an  inripient  emisnon  of  light ;  glisten,  to  be^ 
gin  to  shine,  to  be  in  the  act  of  assuming  a  clear 
appearance,  »  happens  when  tears  come  into 
the  eyes.  Such  are  the  powers  of  our  natiye 
speech. 

Words  ending  in  sp  are  often,  by  transposition^ 
from  PS.  Hie  old  language  has  claps  for  clasp, 
gbaps  for  grasp,  waps  for  wasp,  gaps  for  gasp. 
Clap  is  to  strike  in  one  sense  of  the  compound  radical 
lap,  and  in  another  to  seize ;  hence  claps,  and  clasp, 
to  begin  to  seize,  to  lay  hold  on :  grap  is  to  grip, 
seize ;  grasp,  and  graps,  to  make  a  seizure  by  a 
smart  act :  gaps  is  to  make  a  quick  strong  gape, 
from  gap,  to  open :  waps  means  either  that  which 
waps,  viz*  strikes,  or,  which  is  the  most  probable, 
that  which  waves  back  and  forward  in  airy  rings. 
The  consignificative  sa,  hold,  seize,  take,  gives  all 
this  order  of  words  a  very  activef  operative  cha- 
racter, as  to  signification. 

From  sa,  and  the  consignificatives  ag,  or  ac,  and 
DA,  rise  the  two  immense  orders  of  verbs  and  nouns 
in  ASG,  ISG,  osG,  usg;  or  asc,  isc,  osc,  use ;  and  in 
ASTA,  1ST  A,  osTA,  usTA.  The  derivation  of  the  first 
order  is  as  follows ;  bag,  in  one  sense,  a  blow,  bagsa, 
the  giving  of  a  blow,  making  of  a  blow ;  bagsc,  or 
BAG8IO,  blow^making,  by  contraction,  basg,  or  basc,  - 
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3  beating  ;  bag,  in  another  sense,  to  move,  make 
niQ,  or  to  run  ;  basc,  viz.  bagsag,  or  bagsig,  hav- 
ing the  ^iropcrty  of  running,  that  is,  round  :  freg, 
or  FBAG,  early,  new,  soon,  got  after  being  kill- 
ed or  made ;  pkcgs,  pertaining  to  ;rag  or  new  ; 
hence  fkagsc,  fresh,  having  the  quality  of  being 
new :  lag,  lay  on ;  lags,  and  laosc,  to  lash : 
WAG,  and  MAC,  pound,  mix  by  force;  magsc, 
masli :  uag,  rushing,  precipitate ;  ragsc,  having 
that  quality,  rash :  flag,  to  dart  broad  dames  ; 
FLAG6C,  a  flash  :  thrag,  squeeze,  bruise  i  thiucsc, 
to  thresh,  beat :  sflag,  to  bring  a  broad  quick 
blow ;  spLAGSc,  to  splash :  nag,  and  gnag,  to 
bruise  by  a  knock  ;  gvasc,  gnash  :  swag,  to  move 
powerfully  ;  swagsc,  to  swash  :  scot-a,  a  man  of 
the  Scotish  tribe ;  scotisc,  belonging  to  that  tribe : 
ANGEL-A,  a  man  of  the  AngU,  the  tribe  which  dwelt 
in  the  angle  ;  anglisc,  belonging  to  that  tribe  : 
wAL-A,  a  traveller,  foreigner  ;  walisc,  belonging- 
to  foreigners,  Italian  or  Welsh  :  graec>a,  a  man 
of  the  Greek  nation ;  graeci9C,  belonging  to  it, 
Greekish :  dweorp,  a  diminutive  man  ■,  dweor- 
FI3C,  dwarfish :  uppa,  rused,  from  gehop,  ele- 
vate ;  uppisc,  having  the  quality  of  being  raised, 
uppish :  lag,  laid  and  low ;  laoibc,  having  the 
quality  or  nature  of  being  low,  Itughish.  So  black- 
ish, sweetish,  tartish,  rakish,  foolid,  &c.  from  blac, 
defective  in  colour  ;  sweet,  sofl  to  the  taste  or  sen- 
ses ;  tart,  stinging,  pungent  j  raca,  a  roaming. 
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roving  man;  fol,  a  soft,  simple  creature.     The 
other  order  in  sda,  and  sta,  is  formed  in  this  man- 
ner ;  BAG,  move,  c^rry ;  bagsa,  to  he  in  the  act  ci 
DlQvin^  an  actual  load ;  bagboda,  or  bagsta^  a 
thing  actually  borne :  lag,  lay,  lay  oS,  put  away^ 
M  S99  loose,  send  off;  lagsa,  to  be  in  the  act  of 
doing  90  f  LAGST,  the  deed  or  act  of  letting  go ; 
— but  LAG,  to  lay  on,  has  laost,  a  load^  a  burden,  a 
last  i  LAO,  to  lay  down  foot ;  lagst,  last,  a  foot- 
step, tbe  print  of  a  foot,  and  shape  of  a  foot ;  lag, 
to  seize,  by  laying  on  hand ;  last,  a  lifting  of  any 
thing,  as  water,  &c. :  cwag,  to  move,  drive,  cast 
a  throw ;  ga*ag,  and  ga-ah,  to  blow,  breathe  ( 
GA-AHST,  GAST,  breathing,  breath,  what  is  of  the  na- 
ture of  air,  a  ghost ;— but  gag,  to  go,  to  come,  to 
travel,  produces  gasta,  a  comer,  traveller,  a  guest : 
BLAG,  to  drive,  drive  or  force  out,  blow  as  wind ; 
blagst,  a  blast :  fag,  join  together,  work  into  a 
firm  connected  state,  fix,  bind  ;  fagst,  the  act,  or 
abstract  of  fixing,  making  firm,  fastening ;  hence 
fitft,  a  secure  place,  and  fast,  a  fixed  or  kept  time ; 
far  different  from  the  descendants  of  fag,  to  chew  i 
FAGD,  and  fad,  or  fed,  perform  eating,  Jeed ; 
fedst,  an  eating,  a  feast.     Adjectives  receive  this 
termination,  as  lag,  slow,  lying,  lengthening  out, 
waiting ;  lata,  for  lagta,  having  those  qualities, 
LATE  ;   latsta,  having  the  nature,  or  being  made 
to  have  the  nature  and  quality  of  lat«,  latest,  last  : 
LiG,  or  LAG,  to  lay,  bring  down,  decr^ise ;  ligt, 
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and  LIT,  diiiiinisticJ,  small ;  litel,  having  tbc  qua- 
lity of  small ;  litsa,  actually  possessing  the  same 
quality,  pertaining  to  it,  less ;  but  lite,  actual- 
ly diminished,  also  receives  the  consignificatire 
RA,  and  forms  litsek  or  letseii,  lesser  ;  an  d  least 
comes  directly  from  lits-est.  Mag,  force,  power, 
large,  long,  broad,  takes  er,  and  forms  siager, 
which,  when  considered  as  an  adjective,  means 
plentiful,  numerous;  but  as  the  comparative  of 
an  adjective,  or  quality  of  a  quality; — greater, 
wider,  broader,  more  abundant.  In  the  form 
of  MAGSOD,  magnified,  by  contraction,  maist,  most; 
it  exemplifies  this  part  of  the  general  subject. 
So  also  MiGN,  diminished  from  mig,  to  pres^ 
grind,  cnirable,  consume,  diminish  ;  had  these 
appearances — min,  diminished ;  hinee,  having  the 
nature  of  mik,  small;  hinnista,  made  into  the 
state  of  MIN  or  small:  and  faeco,  from  fac,  to  make 
into  a  heap  ;  whence  faec,  a  division,  a  parcel,  a 
piece  of  any  thing  ;  and  faeco,  or  faecs,  belong- 
ing to  a  part,  partial,  which  adjective  received  the 
forms  of  FAECOER,  fewcf ;  and  faecoist,  fewest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Skek^  of  the  NomtncUOwre  of  the  External  World  and 
Man^  M fixed  by  Hie  Inventors  qfour  Language. 

The  copious  account  of  the  pit^ess  of  speedi, 
in  the  preceding  chapters,  may  be  confirmed  by  a 
view  of  those  names,  which  our  ancestors  imposed 
on  the  principal  objects  of  nature  and  thought. 
A  sketch  of  this  kind  must  be  imperfect.  It  will, 
however,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  rational  curiosity, 
to  stimulate  abler  inquirers,  and  to  show  how  the 
mind  conducted  itself  in  forming  the  medium  of 
rational  intercourse. 

The  opinion  of  the  active  powers  of  nature  had 
its  origin  in  analogy ;  *  but  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived among  the  savage  tribes,  that  were  insensi'^' 
biy  preparing  the  way  for  a  better  state  of  society 
and  knowledge,  by  giving  a  necessary  impulse  to 
reason  and  thought.  I  have  shown  the  idea,  accord- 
ing to  which  articulate  sounds  were  formed  to  ex- 
press those  general  notions,  which  are  the  product 
of  every  human  mind,  acting  on  the  various,  com- 

•  Note  3  N. 
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uit  experience  of  the  senses, 
ttween  infancy  and  matunty. 
ntinued  to  be  monosyllabic, 
the  efFect,  tlie  instruments  of 
iud  one  and  the  same  name. 
id  that  imperfection  of  speech. 
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dpal  quality.  Bsmianeiit  or  inherent  qualities 
were  considered  as  prior  or  present  acts.  The  ra^ 
dical  itself,  the  preterite  and  present  participles  of 
the  radical  or  deriirative  verb,  are,  therefore,  the 
base  of  all  nouns.  All  new  objects  were  named 
from  their  qualities^  which  were  classed  accordidg 
to  their  resemblattee  to  other  acts,  or  qualities,  fbr- 
mtrly  examined  and  known. 

1^B£,  An,  Waterj  Earth,  are  the  most 
obtiods  agents  in  nature,  fli^  was  called  ag, 
mof^  ngitatej  penetrate,  dart,  shine.  The  same 
word  signified  to  bum.  Its  deritatives  were  a- 
OELA  or  AELA,  to  bum }  EOL^D  or  ELD,  fire  or 
kindling ;  elding,  matter  of  fire,  firewood  ;  asca, 
burnt  matter,  ashes  ;  agember  or  ember,  a  burn- 
ing particle  J  cagal,  coal,  the  same  as  elding; 
acsela,  a  burnt  or  burning  thing,  aisle  ;  brag 
or  BRAC,  to  destroy  by  fire;^  hence  brign, 
brink,  bum.  The  radical  k  rag,  agitate,  destroy  j 
hence  ragst,  roast  i  brigstel,  to  bristle ;  traec 
and  FRAEC,  to  fry.  To  kindle  was  tag,  to  catch 
fire  TAGEND,  TAKD,  and  TiND.  From  ag  is 
cag,  to  shine ;  also  cagand,  kind,  to  kindle  or 
fite.  In  ancient  times  agera  signified  to  Bre, 
whence  ard,  combustion.  The  flame  was  l>g, 
LOG,  and  FLOG  ;  a  spring  of  rush  of  light  was 
RAOD,  a  ray  ;  and  a  laige  stream  of  light,  bagm, 

•  Note  3  P. 
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effects  of  lire  on  the  senses, 
s  HWAGT,  agitated,  strongly 
r  WACEROM,  from  wacee,  to 
or  CAGLED,  fired,  calid. 
id  from  the  same  radical  ao 
HcHCe   AH  and  aiiek,  the 
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Iier  name  in  Greece^  or  mana,  he  who  increases, 
waxes,  grows.  The  stars  were  stairkons,  those 
which  more,  from  sttr  to  stir,  or  those  which 
are  fixed,  from  stair,  stiff.  The  coruscation  of 
light  was  called  fao,  literally  to  shine  like  waving 
light ;  and  such  light  was  termed  fooon  and  fon 
and  FiGER,  properly  fire. 

Water  received  some  of  its  hundred  names  frdm 
WAG,  to  move,  which  is  its  obvious  quality  when  it' 
is  pressed,  or  when  it  runs ;  ag,  wag,  ah,  a,  ea, 

EAG,    EAGSC,    AGER,    WAGER,    AB,    AP,    WAPj    WAC, 

HWAGM,  HUM,  WAGS,  and  WAS,  are  all  the  same 
expression,  varied  by  the  consignificatives.  Hence 
WAG,  to  wet,  supple ;  wagd,  wetting,  and  its  at« 
tenuated  form  wet,  to  moisten.  Wet,  as  a  noun, 
is  a  derivative  of  vhetet,  moistened.  Running  water 
was  rag,  to  burst  or  run  ;  hence  ragen,  a  run,  a 
river ;  also  stregm,  what  is  stretched  ;  or  gang,  a 
course  or  movement ;  stragend,  strand,  a  runner  ; 
FLOGS  and  flogt,  a  flow ;  becc,  a  moving  or  bend- 
ing stream ;  broc,  a  burst  of  water,  a  brook  ;  fagd, 
a  fall.  Stagnant  water  was  called  lago,  lake  :  and 
8TA0EN,  stanck,  standing ;  and  lign,  a  linn.  Any 
lake  or  the  sea  was  named  mor  or  marei,  the 
great  water ;  or  saeg,  the  moving  waten  Weg, 
movement,  was  the  general  name  for  waving,  roll* 
ing  water ;  geot,  a  dash  of  water,  a  jaw ;  and 
BiLG  or  bolg  a  swell  or  billow.  Springs  were  call- 
ed wiGL,  what  boils  in  little  waves,  a  well,  or  spout  > 

VOL.  I.  6 
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ieed  by  any  appellation  tvhielt 
mug,  living,  starting,  running, 
amed  hweol,  a  circling  flood, 
t  tuma  round ;  bwei-g,  a  swal- 


portion  of  water  was  drop. 
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flKAO,  from  SNAO9  to  drive  on ;  sleet  SLAof »  finom 
SLAG,  to  beat ;  hail  haoel,  from  hag,  make  into 
round  balls ;  or  orandin,  from  being  like  grain }  * 
a  shower  scur,  a  running  or  moving  storm.  This 
word  is  from  sciR,  to  move,  which  has  in  the  pre* 
terite  GESCUBA.  Stirm^  a  storm^  is  from  stir,  a  con- 
traction of  8TIQER9  to  move,  to  steer,  or  stir. 
A  rainbow  is  reoen-boga.  Mist  is  from  miost, 
gathering ;  dewt  from  deag,  to  dip,  make  wet) 
dank,  from  deagincg,  having  the  actual  proper- 
ty of  DEAG,  mdsture ;  and  damp  is  from  deagam- 
PA,  or  DEAGENiBA,  by  Contraction  dahpa.  Frost 
arises  from  frig,  to  make  rigid,  that  is  stiff ;  and 
ice,  from  eags,  cold  ;  or  eacs,  union  ;  because  the 
waters  are  joined.  The  ancient  name  of  cold  was 
AG,  action,  painful  action.  The  derivatives  were 
AGEL  and  ALG,  the  state  of  cold,  being  cold ; 
ge-egelo,  gelu,  cold  ;  and  ce-egeled,  made  cold, 
or  cold.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  resemble 
one  another  in  the  efiect  which  they  have  on  the 
senses. 

The  ancient  names  of  the  earth  were  ag,  ac,  eac, 
APA,  OP,  and  several  others,  which  all  originate 
from  AG,  to  move,  t  Production  of  every  kind 
was  denoted  by  terms  signifying  to  move,  act, 
work,  operate,  make.  Increasing  of  every  kind  was 
denoted  by  words  whose  proper  meaning  was  to 


•  Note  5  U.  t  Note  3  X.  t  Note  3  Y. 
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proceed.  Maturity  and  Age 
le  preterite  participles  of  these 
ruction  was  easily  marked  by 
s  as  belonged  to  its  numerous 
ese  were  to  break,  dash,  drive, 
jead,  crush.     But  to  tall,  to 
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from  HAH,  to  lift ;  and  magund,  a  heap,  a  large' 
beaping,  from  mao,  to  gather  by  pressure  and  force. 
Hence  mund  was  a  heap  of  any  thing,  a  mound,  a 
mountain,  a  defence,  protection.  Particular  names 
of  these  were  brig  a,  beorga,  what  is  pointed^  pro* 
minent,  from  brig,  to  reach  out;  sweor,  the  neck  or 
turn  of  a  hill,  from  swiger  and  swir,  to  roll,  turn ; 
CNAG,  a  round  hill,  from  nag,  to  drive  round  by 
force-,  of  which  the  derivatives  are  cnogel,  a 
knoll ;  and  cnopa,  a  knob.  From  tog,  to  lift,  are 
found  TOGM,  a  heap,  and  togmul,  tumulus,  a  little 
heap,  and  togmoc,  a  Celtic  word,  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  called  a  tammock.  Law  and  hleaw 
arise  from  the  preterite  of  lig,  to  take  up,  lift. 

Among  the  earliest  names  of  mountains  are 
alb,  from  helb  or  help,  an  obsolete  derivative  of 
HWAG,  or  AG,  to  lift  or  raise  j  and  bigen,  or  beinn, 
from  BIG,  to  dart,  stab,  point.  The  sharp  ridgy 
appearance  of  many  mountains  procured  them  the 
names  of  drum,  the  back,  from  drag,  to  stand  out, 
to  run  along ;  and  crobat,  from  crab,  a  deriva- 
tive of  RAG,  to  stand  out  in  a  sharp  form.  A  hill, 
with  a  circular  plain  on  the  top,  was  called  dun 
and  DiNAS,  from  tyn,  to  inclose. 

Bocks  and  stones  were  termed  raq  or  roc,  a 
split ;  CRAG,  a  split ;  lag,  and  lap,  a  cleft ;  clip, 
and  cliff,  cloven  j  stagena,  fixed,  from  stag,  to 
be  stiff.     A  ravine  was  called  holh,  heugh ;  or 
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tleave,  a  cleugh.  A  flat  stone 
to  broaden,  make  plain.  A 
rock,  was  scar,  from  scyr, 

Dg  hills,  if  strait,  was  called 

SBtch  ;   but  GLIGING,  Of  GLIKN, 
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TRAGi  to  grow;  FAG,  to  ptoceod  by  moving. 
Hence  agba,  and  afa,  fruit;  akb,  and  woceb, 
increase  of  com,  trees,  cattle,  and  of  every  thing 
vq;etable  or  animal.  Hence  also  WAcaA,  to  breedf 
grow,  generate,  increaie. 

The  body  of  a  tree  was  called  bagm,  beaki^  and 
STUBN,  the  stock ;  a  forest  was  wacd,  a  wood ;  a 
bosh  was  bogsc,  a  shrub ;  scrub,  or  scbobba,  a 
short  tree;  bcrogga,  the  same,  from  scrag,  to 
cut,  whence  scred,  fbr  boreged,  shired,  and  bobo- 
GUKTED,  scrunted.  Other  named  Were  wald, 
from  WAGELi> ;  holt^  a  knot  of  trees }  and  hurst, 
or  HIRST.  A  branch  was  called  boga,  a  bough» 
from  BAG,  to  bend ;  and  braec,  and  branc,  from 
RAc,  to  reach  out,  or  to  separate  from,  as  the  arms 
do  from  the  trunk.  A  branch  of  a  branch  was 
spRAEG,  a  spray ;  a  little  division  twig,  or  twi* 
GEN,  by  contraction  tan«  To  sprout  was  termed 
BAG,  and  BLAG,  and  cwig,  or  cig,  active  verbs  in 
ordinary  use  in  the  senses  of  to  drive  out,  to  strike 
out,  to  move.  From  bag  came  bogd,  a  bud,  a 
round  germ,  which  the  French  call  bouton ;  from 
BLAG  the  old  term  blagd,  blaed,  produce  of  any 
plant;  and  the  modem  words  blade,  blossom, 
bloom,  the  very  names  of  which  may  remind  the 
cold  philosopher,  that  he  has  not  yet  reasoned  him- 
self entirely  into  stone. 

O  flowers ! 
That  never  will  in  other  dimAte  grow. 
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and  my  last 

r^  up  rfitb  tender  hand 
ng  bud,  and  gave  you  luines ; 
ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
,ter  (rom  the  ambrosial  fount  * 
bower,  by  rae  adorn'd 
or  smell,  was  sweet !  from  thee 


the  field»  and  sevenl  species  of  heifat,  ireorived 
thrir  Bamet  from  thii  general  woitL 

Thebeiigy  i^bx^  in  a  aarage  state,  gai^  dioae 
appellatbns  to  the  world  around  hiniy  called  him** 
self  AOy  SAO,  SA^ A,  and  self,  every  one  of  which 
expressed  propertj.  This  idea,  whidi  he  had 
formed  of  himself,  has  lef^  its  traces  in  every  dia^* 
lect  from  Tartary  to  the  Atlantic.  The  Hind^  the 
Icelander,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Polar,  as  well  as 
of  the  Temperate  flones,  continue  to  think  and  speak 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  their  progenitorson  this 
subject  The  names  by  which  our  rude  anceston 
dntinguished  their  own  species  from  others  were 
various ;  some  expressive  of  strength  and  power, 
others  of  birth  and  generation.  In  the  infancy  of 
language,  there  were  no  terms  which  possessed  an 
indecent  or  immoral  sense.  At  the  fountain  of 
speech,  as  of  life,  all  was  pure,  on  account  of  the 
naturally  general  signification  of  the  first  words. 
In  allusion  to  his  strength,  man  was  called  wioa,  a 
warrior ;  or  waca,  and  wacee,  and  WArn,  a  male : 
also  MA6A,  and  fagds,  names  of  the  same  import, 
from  WAC,  to  produce,  and  fag,  to  get,  procure^ 
or  breed.  Woman  was  called  cuino,  and  feod* 
MiNA,  and  wicBA,  or  weiba,  and  maoda,  firom 
cwiG,  VAG,  WAC,  and  hag,  words  in  ordinary  ns9 
to  denote  the  production  of  vegetables  and  ani^ 
mals.  The  same  terms  expressed  the  growth  of 
the  tree^  the  budding  oi  the  iose»  the  blooming  of 
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generation  of  every  species  of 
-al  term  applied  eqxially  to  the 
ild  ;  for  example,  UAG,  to  pro* 
r;  oBUAOA,  MAGD,  and  MATH* 
I  son,  or  daughter.     AnotiiCT 
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ed  CYNOD,  kind,  that  is,  like  one  of  his  own  fami- 
ly^ his  natural  friends.  *  The  country  or  place  of 
Urth  was  named  aecdel  and  aethbl  or  cwcth, 
and  fader-land.  Relations  were  called  cnbo- 
MAOASy  t  and  oesibbas.  A  man  often  called  him- 
self  swAO,  and  aon,  and  swigelba,  self.  It  was 
common  to  say  myself,  his-self,  herself,  itself,  that 
is  the  property,  the  possession  of  me,  him,  her,  it. 
A  son  was  called  swagena,  one's  own,  belonging 
to  self;  and  a  sister  was  termed  swaostora,  and 
swiSTOB ;  a  father  and  mother-in-law  were  swa- 
GEB  and  SWAOERINA.  From  atta,  a  father,  came 
ATHUM,  an  uncle,  an  eem  ;  and  aba,  a  producer  or 
parent,  was  either  a  father  or  grandfather.  The 
young  were  called  eacingas,  growing  persons ; 
the  old  eaceled,  grown  persons :  a  generation  was 
named  eaceld  and  ald  :  an  age  signified  the 
same  from  ag,  to  increase.  The  leaders  of  a  tribe 
who  were  the  old  men,  were  called  aldor  and 
AiiDOB-MENN.  There  were  no  monarchs  in  the 
independent  solitudes  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Every 
man  was  a  warrior,  and  had  his  share  of  the  battle 
and  the  council.  The  whole  tribe  was  cynn,  or 
thiod,  or  FOLC  }  the  person  chosen  at  times  to  com- 
mand it  CTNiNGA  and  thiudaks  ;  :t^  the  man  of  the 
tribe,  or  nation.  A  leader  was  termed  toga,  and 
REiKs,  director ;  a  chief  man,  tir  ;  a  noUe  person, 

•  Note  4  A.  t  Note  4  1).  %  Note  4  C 
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;  of  that  kind,  whose  honour 
the  merits  of  their  ancestors,) 
LA,  a  man  of  birth,  from  eac, 
cecdauts  of  such  men  were 
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and  other  interests  of  the  community.  The  station 
was  callen  stAd,  stead,  and  stath  ;  the  plain  where 
it  was  made,  hah  or  feld,  from  high,  a  raising  of 
houses.  Any  single  or  congregate  dwelling  was 
ham  or  wic,  and  wics,  from  wic,  to  ^love,  act, 
live  in.  The  more  common  names  of  residence 
were  lig  to  lie ;  wic,  to  move  about ;  dwaola 
and  DWAL,  to  wander  i  wicna,  to  won,  derived 
from  wic  or  wig  ;  also  big,  to  move,  bend,  turn, 
stir ;  and  sig,  to  move ;  not  omitting  bigda,  to 
bide,  a  derivative  of  big. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  same  vagrant  life  was 
practised,  until  at  length  houses  became  fixed,  and 
small  villages  were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  old 
encampments.  Hence,  wics  became  oicos,  and 
ham  come.  Encampments  were  frequently  made 
on  tops  of  hills,  which  were  called  berg  :  hence 
a  hill,  a  town,  a  fortification,  and  security,  have  the 
same  name  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  In  Greece 
these  were  termed  purgos  from  bairgs,  and  per- 
gamos,  and  bergamos. 

An  army,  which  was  generally  composed  of  the 
families  of  the  tribe  in  their  natural  divisions  ;  or  of 
some  brave  leaders,  surrounded  by  their  compa- 
nions, was  called  here  and  haryis,  from  her,  to 
gather  ;  a  soldier  was  wigga  or  here-mann  ;  a 
companion,  gesintha,  or  gisela  ;  a  company,  ge- 
siNDEL ;  all  from  scind,  to  go,  or  travel.  The  bat- 
tle had  many  names,  all  derived  from  such  words 
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sio,  to  turn,  defeat ;  bag,  to 
ike  i  MAG,  to  toil,  labour ; 
,  to  stab,  and  the  like. 
YO,  and  sCYGD,  and  scvgeld, 
:om  scAG.to  cast  over,  protects 
am  BiNOD,  tun,  that  is,  round. 
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The  human  mind  which  perceives  motion,  foroot 
and  active  might  in  its  own  exertions  ;  which  soon 
associates  with  these  the  changes  of  the  external 
world,  and  on  the  great  principle  of  resemblance, 
becomes  acquainted  not  with  individuals  only,  but 
with  daises  of  objects }  could  not  be  long  uncon* 
scions  of  itself,  nor  without  a  name  for  its  own 
leading  qualities.  Jjife  to  an  ordinary  observer 
seems  to  conust  of  motion,  which  is  supported  by 
the  breath  and  by  food,  and  is  often  believed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  air  which  maintains  it.  *  From 
Aa,  to  move,  blow,  were  formed  agma  and  ahma, 
breathing,  the  breath ;  agenima,  by  contraction 
anima,  the  breath,  spirit.  When  the  living  power 
was  viewed  as  an  agent,  the  word  was  made  mascu- 
line. The  passions,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  active 
principles  of  the  mind,  which,  while  they  operate, 
disorder  the  body,  received  names  according  to  th^ 
sensations  which  they  produced.  Violent  indigna* 
tion  or  fierce  courage  was  termed  mod  and  mad 
from  MOGEO,  move  ;  or  rage  from  rag,  to  rush } 
or  T9wpG]«  from  thwag,  to  drive,  rush ;  or 
wooD»  woD,  from  WAG,  to  movc,  agitate.  Hate 
was  named  from  hwagt  heat,  and  all  sharp 
painful  passions  ag  and  anger  from  ag,  to  pain, 
agitate,  or  bum,  and  its  derivative  ang,  to  fret } 
or   agohpa,   onda,   zeal,  warmth,  or  irritation, 

•  Note  4  F. 
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e  senses  ali-eady  esploia- 

i  were  chiefly  named  from 

»a,  trouble*  vexation,  ta- 

heavy,    sorrowful,  from 

irtoB  and  dhof,  troubled. 
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fbnns  from  it.  I  take,  I  hold,  I  gather,  I  behidd» 
that  iflf  lay  hdd  on,  I  discern,  I  distinguish,  I  ae> 
parate  or  divide,  I  feel,  are  sentences  which  illna- 
trate  the  origin  of  intellectual  phraseology.  I  feel 
is  from  fah  or  fag  to  seize,  of  which  a  deriratife 
is  FioEND,  find  i  I  take  and  touch,  are  from  tag 
or  its  diminutive  tkk,  to  pluck,  pull,  grasp ;  I  se^ 
is  from  saeg,  to  seise,  take  ;  I  hear,  is  from  sum, 
to  lift,  as  from  hlio,  or  hlif,  to  lUt,  come  list 
and  listen ;  I  taste,  is  from  taost,  a  derivative  of 
TAG  or  TAG,  to  take :  in  old  French  it  is  tastsb, 
to  hold :  I  smell,  is  from  smag,  to  penetrate :  for 
the  taste  and  odour  of  bodies  were  called  by  the 
Teutonic  nations  smaecc,  smaecel,  words  of 
kindred  race  with  smog,  the  penetrating  vapour  of 
burning,  boiling,  drying  substances.  The  nature 
of  these  appellations  abundantly  shows  how  the  ope> 
rations  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  mind  itself  were 
denominated.  The  most  common  names  for  the 
understanding,  in  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,  were  derived  from  ifAG,  to  seise,  the  very 
radical  which  had  (Mroduced  mag  in  Celtic^  makus 
in  Latin,  mabe  in  Greek,  and  hund  in  Teuto- 
nic; all  signifying  the  hand.  Mag,  applied  to 
the  mind,  signified  to  apprehend,  to  perceive; 
hence  hogd,  the  perceiving  power,  the  hold- 
ing faculty:  its  derivative  hun,  take,  produced 
MUNOD,  tdcen,  thought,  reputed ;  and  gemunii^  or 
osMTNnB,  the  mmd,  and  memory ;  fiEnr  to  take  and 

VOL,  I.  H 
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retain,  are  allied  ideas.  Aao- 
)m  WIG,  to  get,  gain,  win ;  the 
if  which,  wiGD,  gave  rise  to  a 
lialects,  signifying  to  see  with 
to  see  or  catch  with  the  mind. 
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tmction»  diTiding ;  and  sceol  the  act  or  ability  of 
making  distinction.  Sctr  had  a  like  sense,  and 
scEAW  both  signified  to  make  another  discern,  or 
to  discern  by  ourselves.  The  word  kbn  also  ex^ 
pressed  to  discern  with  the  eye  or  mind  :  its  de- 
rivatives are  cnaw,  know ;  and  cunnian,  to  feel, 
distinguish  by  trial  of  the  senses*  * 

The  names  of  the  memory  are  chiefly  from  mao, 
MAN,  and  MAR,  hold.  The  imagination  was  called 
BiLD,  the  image  or  form,  or  mata,  the  maker, 
framer,  finder ;  and  in  Celtic,  mac  memna,  the  son 
of  the  memory. 

The  inclination  or  propensity  towards  any  act 
or  object  was  naeging,  or  wigela,  from  kao, 
to  bow  ;  LiG,  to  lie,  to  lean  ;  wig,  to  bend.  Ex- 
pectation was  HOP  A,  from  hef,  heave ;  or  bidung, 
waiting.  Despair  was  wan-hop,  want  of  hope, 
or  TwiGuNG,  doubting,  from  twig,  to  divide.  Be- 
lief was  GALEAE  and  galauba,  from  laub  and 
LEAG,  to  let  on,  lean  on,  trust.  Truth  was  trig- 
woTH,  a  noun,  from  triggw,  true,  and  that  from 
trig,  to  press  with  the  hand,  foot,  or  any  organ  of 
sense,  to  try.  Waar  is  another  ancient  name  of 
truth,  from  wager,  known,  certified,  analogous  to 
gcwise,  in  German,  certain ;  from  wit,  know. 
To  incline  to  think  any  thing  true  is  wen,  from 
wiGN ;  its  derivative  is  wensc,  a  wish.  To  stretch 
^■^—     ■  ^— ^-— ^1^^— ^^^»-^^— ^»^— — »-^^— — ^™^— ^"^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^'^— ^ 

•  Note  4  G. 
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t  is 

REC,   from    RAG 

i  whence 

)rcd 

,  BED  or  HAD.     The  same 

ia 

the    same  sense, 

signifies 

md 

i   and   so   open 

and   ex- 

to 

stretch  the  voice,  relate, 
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an  extended  position,  they  called  beged,  strecsd^ 
TAOED,  or  TOGENy  wluch  afterwards  became  aiHTy 
or  righty  straight,  and  teann,  stiflP,  drawn  hi  Cel- 
tic. When  the  idea  of  force  was  retained,  the 
meaning  was  tight,  stretched,  drawn  or  thin^ 
When  the  mere  quality  of  extension  was  denoted^ 
these  words  became  applicable  to  every  thing  in  a 
line,  or  things  lineally  arranged ;  to  roads,  objects 
extended  perpendicularly,  or  rimning  along  hori# 
zontally.  Hence  the  words  raw,  a  row ;  bank, 
ANANGER,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  quality  of 
bent,  crooked,  winding,  &c.  had  many  names,  for 
every  verb  of  motion  was  naturally  fitted  to  express 
it.  Hence  ag,  to  move  ;  wag,  to  move ;  bag,  to 
bow  J  cwAG,  to  agitate  or  foTce ;  dwag,  to  drive ; 
thwag,  to  strike  or  press ;  rag,  wrag,  and  thrag, 
to  twist ;  as  likewise,  twag,  to  twig  or  twirl ;  pro- 
duced AG  and  ANG,  crooked ;  gewog,  bent :  deri- 
vatives, of  which  were  wogm  or  womm,  the  state  of 
being  not  straight,  distorted ;  and  woh  and  wohg, 
a  winding,  bending,  turning,  error,  depravity: 
also  GEBOG,  bowed,  bent,  twisted,  inclined, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  mind,  became  expres- 
sive of  error  and  vice.  Cwagm  and  cam,  bent, 
crooked,  &c.  is  found  in  many  dialects:  dwa- 
GEL,  fix)m  dwag,  signifies,  in  Teutonic,  wan- 
dering, which  is  turning  back  and  forward,  ge- 
nerally on  account  of  ignorance.  Thwag  pro- 
duced THWAGER,  or  THWAiR,  cross,  uot  Straight, 
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se.     CtuG,  which  is  the  de- 
rise  to  CROOK,  and  crookhd. 

,    RUNKLE,    CHUNKLE,  CRIMP, 

very  numerous  forms  of  hag 
itid  in  oil  the  dialects.    From 
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MMing  «  mmibery  till  he  ha¥e  exiunined  thesBu 
He  dituibta  as  little  that  there  is  a  bight  roadi 
^though  he  have  not  examined  them,  as  he  doubts 
the  truth  of  his  senses,  as  to  their  bemg  stnaght 
or  crooked.  Moral  distinctions  yary  in  de^pnee^ 
but  not  in  kind*  When  the  judgment  has  a  fiiU 
opportunity  of  deciding,  its  sentence  is  right  or 
wrong,  true  or  not  true,  as  long  as  the  facts  before 
it  are  entirely  the  same.  Tlie  mind  does  not 
create  distinctions  of  this  kind,  but  discovers  ihem 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  may  suppose  extension 
without  breadth  and  thickness,  but  the  idea  of  lineal 
extension  it  receives  from  nature.  It  may  suppose 
that  the  murder  «f  an  infirm  and  helpless  person  is 
not  wrong,  or  even  right  in  a  moral  sense,  but  the 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  it  refers  all  paiw 
ticular  actions,  are  original  like  those  of  extension 
and  solidity.  * 

In  the  above  manner,  names  were  invented  to 
express  the  notions  which  have  been  now  describ- 
ed. Hough,  smooth}  even  or  plain;  hard  or 
soft ;  light  or  heavy ;  like  and  unlike,  are  properties 
of  matter  which,  on  the  principle  of  natural  assodfr- 
tion^  have  also  given  names  to  several  mental  quali- 
ties. Indeed,  the  connection  established  in  this  way 
between  ourselves  and  the  external  world,  or  rather 
between  our  perceptions  of  the  world,  and  our  in- 
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knowledge,  though  it  joins 
rent,  and  consequently  gives 
nbiguity  ;  yet,  on  the  whole, 
ther  necessary,  in  the  present 
buman  mind.     It  unites  the 
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extendecL  Theie  wodU  are  in  modem  KngliJ^^ 
tiroad  and  great  IVom  if  ao,  in  the  aenie  of  foroaii 
condenae^  ooUect )  came  mag,  muehf  laige,  broad  ai 
iqpaoa )  many,  large  in  number,  or  aiie.  *  From 
LAO,  hsj  forth,  lay  oat,  came  laginoa  or  LAM«at 
lying,  rtntching  out,  long;  and  from  waq^  it^ 
oreaae,  wagd  or  wigd,  increased,  wide. 

From  BAG,  to  atab,  stin^  pi?ro^  break,  earn 
GBBOB  and  EDH,  rough,  priddy,  rugged.  The 
aneieBt  verb  ag^  to  penetrate,  aflSnded  ag»  ahaip  | 
AGiL,  priddy  j  aga  and  ecga,  a  point,  a  pointed 
or  edged  weapon.  Stig,  to  sting,  stab,  pieroab 
produced  several  appellations  of  this  land  ;  audi 
aa  stickle,  stickly,  ftc.  Solidity  was  fimned  from 
swagla,  moving,  vehement,  strong :  a  compound 
of  swsG  produced  swind  and  sund,  the  com- 
mon  word  for  entire,  whole,  firm.  Any  word 
signifying  force,  strength,  stiffiiess,  might  express 
that  idea.  Stag,  to  dash ;  stiq,  to  set  down  with 
force,  to  stamp  and  step,  has  among  its  numerous 
derivatives  stagd,  a  station,  set  or  standing-place,  a 
fixed  spot;  and  stigd,  a  stithy;  stigba,  stiff;  8TAIB9 
fixed,  stiff,  barren ;  stob,  in  Scotish  stuib,  strongs 
stiff,  large.  Strong,  sti£^  and  solid,  are  nearly 
syncmymous  in  the  old  language.  Hard  and  harsh 
are  fimn  hweob,  to  move,  strike,  turn ;  a  derivative 
of  HwiG,  and  nearly  allied  to  hubt.    Their  forma 
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id    UARDSK,  or   HARDISC.      As 

it  comes  front  staac,  to 
gt  form  was  stracino  and 
eIi  the  abstract  btranoith,' 
)  aad  motioa  are  constituent 
.  there  is  not  a  uriiuitivR  vm-h 
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is  eKpresdye  of  the  same  state.  To  agree  is  from 
AOEEEB,  the  principal  word  in  which  is  gre,  liking, 
from  GRAB  or  gratia.  Eac,  lig,  and  rec,  not 
only  mean  the  even,  sleek,  redd  state  of  surface, 
and  the  agreement  of  two  smooth  objects,  but  also 
agreement,  conjunction,  and  union  of  minds,  or 
aflfections.  The  first,  eac,  produced  am  for  acm, 
agree,  love;  the  second,  our  words,  like,  luye 
or  love,  LUFST  and  lifst,  or  lust  and  list  The 
third  is  found  in  many  of  the  dialects  in  the  sense 
of  love,  of  which  graidh  in  Celtic,  gratia  in 
Latin,  chari^  or  charits,  for  grats,  in  Greek, 
are  familiar  examples.  Equal,  even,  level,  plain, 
are  words  closely  related  in  their  application,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  external  or  mental  qi;alities.  The 
well  known  term  fager,  fair,  from  fag,  to  join ; 
illustrates  the  idea  according  to  which  they  are 
used.  It  means  polished,  well-made,  when  it  re- 
fers to  an  individual ;  concordant,  agreeing,  paired, 
when  it  is  an  epithet  of  two  objects.  It  is  almost 
synonymous  with  maca,  from  mag,  to  gather,  con- 
join, collect ;  to  which  the  English  language  owes 
mate,  match,  and  marrow. 

These  are  the  origin  of  the  ordinary  names  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter.  In  the  progress 
of  speech,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  finding  terms  to 
designate  the  parts  and  the  whole  of  an  object. 
The  words  hal,  whole,  and  sund,  sound,  are  deri- 
vatives of  HWAL,  turn  ;  and  swund,  from  swag,  to 
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ed  continuity,  what  is  joined 
.  and  swuxD,  meant  what  k 
er.  *  When  applied  to  time^ 
3ual,  eternal ;  sin  had  the 
uation  of  matter,  of  spaee^  of 
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finm  f  AC»  to  go  {  8INTH  and  sith,  from  saVf  to 
move :  the  words  ooone^  race,  tunit  esj^n  theie 
fally«  £ac,  bhb,  eceb,  and  brb,  whence  tulff 
ngnified  the  begmning  of  time  or  place,  from  eac^ 
to  produce :  bao,  to  ndfle,  spring,  had  the  same 
sense :  feum,  beginningt  is  a  deriTatife  of  BAdl 
FoRA,  gone,  from  fab,  to  go,  produced  foema^ 
former;  and  fobest,  first  Lao,  laid,  weary^  . 
hearf ,  and  its  compound  slag,  are  the  radicab  of 
ULOTA,  kte,  and  laotista,  last,  latest  j  and  slago^ 
slow.  Time  lecenliypast  or  passing,  was  called 
HU  from  OBmjG,  dose,  dense,  pressing ;  and  objects 
recently  produced  were,  nigo  or  niw,  new.  Time 
past  joined  to  the  present,  that  is  continued  time^ 
was  BAG,  or  ge-eac,  and  ge-eacd,  by  contraction 
GYT,  yet.  The  Visigothic  has  yu  for  geo^  at  pre- 
sent, now ;  and  nauh  for  ku  auh,  now  also*  All 
continuity  and  coincidence  in  time  and  in  place,  or 
of  the  objects  in  the  same  time  and  place,  are  ex- 
pressed by  EAC,  AUK,  AKEi,  and  andi,  in  English 
EKE,  besides.  And  is  the  present  participle  of  i 
BAG  or  AUK,  join :  it  is  a  contraction  of  aukandi  I 
or  BACEND,  adding,  continuing.  Time  approach- 
ing speedily,  was  marked  by  suns  and  so  a  and 
awiTit,  qmck,  hasty,  vehement,  continued,  fitmi 
awio  to  move,  swin  to  move  on  ^  and  by  bbc, 
BBCSKy  instantly,  fitim  beg,  to  rush,  run.  Other 
adjectives,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  will  be  men- 
tioned afterwards  in  a  particular  manner,  because 
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-ess  the  parts  of  time  and  place 
iss  of  words,  displaying  great 
plication,  and  of  universal  use 

ttter,  which  constitutes  one  of 
es,  is  its  weight ;  *  the  names 
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¥ona  and  coktir  of  aU  kmdi  were  turned  indi- 
nctl^.  There  wuftoorighul  pnmsimi  nude  for  ex- 
premng  eHher  tiiemielTCfl  or  dieir  nrietiei.  TIu 
hue,  the  «faape,  the  iiuket  the  form,  are  from  haxg, 
to  strike,  cut,  hew  j  mab,  to  strike,  cut,  a  derintiva 
irf'scAo,  toriukebjentthigorworidiigoii.  Sceat, 
in  Teutonic,  menu  to  nuke,  form,  create,  dupe. 
Tlwrelbre  acBAFENii  and  sceofpend  ngnify  the 
Creator :  oesceait  is  a  made  or  created  thing,  a 
creature,  which  is  anali^us  to  wiht,  a  creature,  a 
thing,  from  vac,  to  produce.  The  organs  of  pro- 
duction are  oescafa.  Gehace,  the  make,  is  from 
HAG,  woi^  on,  mould,  form.  Our  word  fohm  is  from 
FBEH,  to  make ;  sh^e,  do.  Teoo,  to  a^tate,  pull, 
excite  }  and  cin,  to  generate ;  have  too,  the  mak- 
ing ;  and  kthd,  the  kind.  Hiw  was  soon  transfer- 
red to  colour,  which  was  anciently  denoted  by  ao, 
scEAw,  and  spec,  the  light,  show,  and  species  m 
appear^ce.  Colours  were  divided  into  %fat  and 
heavy,  clear  and  dark.  A  strong,  a  weak,  a  sad 
and  gay  colour,  were  terms  of  contrast.  White 
was  called  ao,  abo,  agelba,  shiniog,  from  Aa, 
diine  ;  and  leooic,  i^uc,  light-like,  clear ;  hwaot, 
HwiGT,  or  HwiT }  from  HWAO,  to  shine,  penetrate, 
bum.  Black,  on  the  contrary,  was  sveort,  from 
swEOB,  strong,  heavy;  dsorc,  from  dweob,  to- 
presB  on  vehemently ;  nioer,  from  nag,  to  bear 
down,  Of^resa,  annihilate ;  won  and  wan,  from 
WACN,  defective  weak  j  obscube,  from  ob,  before 
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covered,  a  derivative  of  scag, 
)o,  a  shade,  shadow.     Other 

or  MAELEND,  from  MAJL,  thick, 
!,  from  PALL,  moveable.  From 
b,  came  laoio  and  laec,  lack- 

which  BLAC,  and  its  kindred 
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radiant  state  wa3  gluth,  glow,  from  glog,  shine  : 
BAG,  to  supple,  soften,  and  its  derivatives,  bap  and 
BATH,  were  anciently  in  much  use. 

Having  related  at  such  length  the  names  which 
were  early  given  to  the  qualities  of  the  external 
world,  and  to  the  human  faculties,  I  purpose  to 
conclude  this  sketch  with  an  account  of  the  names 
of  the  human  body,  of  its  parts  and  principal  ac- 
tions,  to  which  shall  be  subjoined  the  appellations 
of  some  animals,  llie  object  of  this  chapter  will 
be  fully  attained,  if  it  comprehend  as  much  as  shall 
illustrate  the  true  method  of  philological  analysis. 

The  human  body  was  termed  rec  and  reth, 
HRA,  CRAS,  CREUN,  and  GREAT,  the  shape,  or  form  ;* 
from  RAG  to  frame.  Rur,  a  shape,  is  found  in 
some  very  ancient  dialects.  Crop  and  corp,  its 
derivative,  have  been  superseded  in  English  by  bo- 
dig,  body,  which  is  from  bogd,  a  lump,  butt, 
stock,  trunk,  foundation.  The  head,  hands,  arms, 
limbs,  legs,  feet,  are  from  heafod,  or  heafd, 
heaved  or  raised  ;  hand  or  hend,  to  seize ;  acerm, 
what  is  joined,  eked,  affixed ;  lithm,  a  flexure ; 
jlag,  to  go  ;  and  bagt,  or  fagt,  preterites  of  bag, 
to  move.  Other  names  of  the  head  are  begen  or 
BENN,  the  point ;  nogd,  what  is  rounded,  the  nod- 
dle ;  SIR,  from  swir,  the  turn,  the  vertex.  The 
eye,  ag  and  og,  from  ag,  to  shine  ;  the  ear,  oger, 
the  taker;  the  mouth,  munth  and  mund,  what 
Seizes;    the  teeth,   from  tunth,   what  bruises, 

VOL.  I.  I 
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EAc  and  ciNN,  from  c&o,  to  | 
ace  of  the  jaws,  or  ceol  ;  the 
nVL,  the  turn  ;  the  nose,  aosa, 
HT,  8N0BEL,  from  NAo,  to  force 
o  point ;  KAB,  to  he  peakecLf  jl 
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turning ;  the  genitals,  according  to  their  form  or 
functions.  Some  of  the  words  from  which  their 
names  have  arisen  are  mag,  to  produce ;  cwig,  to 
generate ;  sceop,  to  form,  create ;  rag,  to  bring 
forth.  Terms,  equaUy  general  in  their  sense,  are 
EAC  and  AC,  to  grow,  conceive ;  gin  and  fag,  to 
produce;  nag,  to  bear;  bar,  to  fetch,  bring; 
RAG,  to  germinate.  The  verb  mig  signified,  in 
the  earliest  ages,  to  emit  urine ;  and  there  is  not 
a  dialect,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Ganges,  which 
has  not  this  word,  or  some  of  its  derivatives,  in 
that  sense.  *  Words  synonymous  with  the  Latin 
Ejncio,  EMiTTo,  express  other  natural  acts  and 
functions ;  though,  in  the  first  ages,  all  of  them 
were  applicable  to  classes  of  objects,  and  as  little 
restricted  to  any  particular  sense  as  these  Roman 
verbs  that  have  been  now  quoted. 

The  parts  of  the  arm  were,  ams  and  sctld, 
the  shoulder ;  acs  and  acsel,  the  arm-pit ;  boga 
and  agelina,  the  bow,  angle,  comer,  the  elbow. 
The  whole  arm  was  sometimes  called  agelina; 
from  AG,  to  join ;  and  aec,  braec,  grad,  from 
BAG,  to  reach.     The  hand  had  numerous  names, 

such  as  MAG,  MAGN,  LAG,  CLAG,  FRAG,  GROG,  GLAC, 

GRIP,  BAGS,  from  MAG,  to  catch  ;  lag,  to  lay  on, 
seize ;  rag,  to  reach  for,  that  is  take,  or  reach  to, 
that  is  touch,  reach  to  another,  that  is  give.   Every 

•  Note  i  Q. 
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(ch  the  hand  could  p«ii)nil. 

Every  radical  had  a  restricted 

m  personal  action  ;  according- 

iCAO,  LAG,  NAG,  RAG,  SAG,  and 

'e  word,  in  the  restricted  sense 
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roundi  circular*  All  the  names  of  milk  and  suck- 
ing refer  to  pressure  or  drawing.  So  lag,  draw ; 
LA6T|  what  is  drawn,  milk ;  mag  and  magel  to 
press  ;  whence  magelig,  milk  ;  swig,  to  draw : 
sig  and  bug,  sucking ;  dwag,  to  force ;  dagd,  the 
pap.  To  bring  up  children  or  any  young  was  ao, 
agla,  and  acla,  ala,  to  increase,  nourish,  feed, 
foster ;  eac  and  lift,  rear,  raise  ;  also  bred,  from 
RAC,  breed.  * 

The  back  was  called  gebac,  hrig,  drag,  all 
meaning  what  is  bent,  or  stretched  out,  that  is 
ridged,  t  Any  point  on  the  back,  or  at  its  ex- 
tremity, was  RUMP  or  romp,  from  rag,  to  run 
out.  In  animals,  swand,  tagl,  cwagd,  steort, 
scwiB ;  from  swag,  to  turn ;  twag,  to  seize ; 
cwag,  move,  shake ;  stiger,  stir,  move  ;  scwab, 
sweep ;  are  in  use  at  this  day. 

The  ordinary  acts  of  the  body  are  so  numerous 
that  only  a  very  few  of  their  names  can  be  insert- 
ed here,  t 

All  primitive  verbs  have  been  used  in  express- 
ing the  varieties  of  corporeal  motion.  Bag  §  pr(h 
duced  bear,  bustle,  bend,  bounce,  bite,  bob,  beck, 
boggle,  in  the  sense  of  hesitating j  bow  j  fag  jwo- 
duced  fetch,  fare,  go,  fag,  or  weary  hy  m&ving ;  fair. 


♦  Note  4  R.  t  Note  4  S. 
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fiiddle,  fickle,  fidge,  fatten, 
ice,  fester,  find,  fit,  and  fadge, 

;  PAG  produced  to  pad  or 
eep,  pore,  puff,  pull,  put.  The 
AO,  uwAG,  and  gwag,  which 

siimifif>ntiiin  •     rtfnitti/'f/t   ant 
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eloy ;  flinch,  fling,  flatter,  flush,  fly ;  glut ;  play, 
plod,  ply ;  slacken,  sleep,  slumber,  slash,  splash, 
&c.  In  like  manner,  mag  produced  march,  meat, 
maul,  meet,  mock,  move,  mumble,  murmur;  smack, 
smell,  smark,  smirk,  smother.  Nag  gave  naked, 
nap,  to  sleepf  nod,  kneel,  nip,  nourish  ;  gnash, 
gnaw ;  snack,  snap,  snarl,  sneak,  snub,  snuff.  The 
derivatives  of  rag,  which  refer  to  bodily  action,  are 
very  numerous  in  all  the  dialects.  Some  of  them 
are  rack,  rage,  rail,  raise,  arise,  ramble,  run,  range, 
rant,  rattle,  rave,  raw,  reach,  to  sir  etch  or  to  vo* 
mit ;  reel,  ride,  roar,  rock,  roll,  rot,  rouse ;  brag, 
breed,  bring ;  crack,  cramp,  creep,  cry  j  drag, 
draw,  dream,  dress,  drink,  droop,  drown,  drudge ; 
fret,  frizzle,  fi'own  j  be  greedy,  grow,  grin,  gripe, 
grope,  groan,  growl,  be  gruft*  or  grim  ;  scrape, 
scratch,  screak,  spread,  spring,  straddle,  strain, 
strangle,  stray,  stress,  stretch,  stride,  strike,  strip, 
stroke,  stroll,  struggle,  strut;  wrench,  wrest, 
wriggle,  wrinkle,  writhe. 

The  derivatives  of  swag,  to  move,  which  claim 
a  place  in  this  enumeration,  are  say,  sit,  see,  send, 
set,  be  sick,  sink,  sup  and  sip,  soil,  sound,  soothe, 
be  sore,  sot,  sour,  suck,  be  sullen,  swathe,  swap^ 
and  stoop,  swagger,  swallow,  swash,  sway,  sweat, 
swink,  swell,  swerve,  swig,  swim,  swing,  swoon. 

Among  all  these  verbs,  not  one,  in  its  radical 
form  and  sense,  pertained  to  the  body.  They 
and  others  of  this  kind,  without  one  exception. 
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i  general  signification,  the 
ivhich  have  been  formerly  ex- 

oaU  are  derived  from  similar 
lowever,  be  remarked,  that,  as 
the  £rst  as'es  of  lanerua^e.  to 
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vas  named  wigt  and  wigtula,  (vitulus  or  vitula,) 
a  diminutiye  from  wig,  to  bring  forth  young ;  and 
cwEGELBA  or  CEALF,  which  is  the  same*  Agh,  in 
Celtky  is  a  very  ancient  name  of  a  ^uU  or  cow  :  it 
is  directly  from  ag,  to  move,  breed,  increase.  Tha 
word  scEOP  or  gesceop,  a  sheep,  from  sceopan,  to 
make  young,  produce ;  is  not  so  ancient  as  awa  and 
Awi,  which  last  is  the  feminine  termination.* 
This  word  is  found  in  almost  every  language  :  in 
the  Celtic  it  is  othisg,  (pronounce  oisc ;)  in  the 
Teutonic  dialect,  awi,  eowa;  in  Latin,  ovis; 
Greek,  ois ;  Slavonic,  ovtza.  A  lamb  or  young 
sheep  is  uan  in  Celtic,  or  luan  ;  in  Cymraig, 
o£N ;  in  Teutonic,  eacen  and  lamba  ;  Greek, 
AMNos ;  Latin,  agnus  ;  Slavonic,  agnetze  and 
aegnenoke.  Every  one  of  these  is  derived  from 
AG  and  EAC,  to  breed  and  bear  young  of  what- 
ever kind.  The  verb,  to  yean  or  ean,  is,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  eacn;  in  Slavonic,  aegnite.  It 
is  a  word  pertaining  to  the  conception  and  produc- 
tion  of  all  animals  j  nor  had  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Asia, 
any  common  name  for  the  domestic  animals,  ex- 
cept what  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  their  fertir 
lity.  The  ram  was  called  rithe,  reathagh, 
HWBDD  in  Celtic  and  Cymraig ;  aries  in  Latin  $ 
CRios  in  Greek ;  ramma  in  the  Teutonic :  from 

•  Note  5  A. 
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'd,  to  butt,  his  weU>known 
Bs  were  weddeh  or  wetheb, 
INE,  from  WAGD,  production, 
senses  of  ox  and  wedder  are 
ding  to  the  original  meaning, 
lad  several  nameH.     The  nld- 
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mnltitade ;  r ao,  to  breed ;  nyd,  to  compel ;  fome- 
times  OBV  or  hwebf^  from  being  driven  about; 
and  AL,  vAkk  is  synonymous  with  a  breed.  The 
Greek  term  Foii  is  fixmi  pa  or  pao^  in  Teutonic 
PAOy  to  feed* 

Our  term  bird  is  probably  from  brid,  a  chicken. 
The  oldest  name  of  this  part  of  the  animal  king« 
dom  was  ag  or  aoa,  from  ao»  to  move.  This  pro- 
duced AVIS  in  Latin,  obnis  in  Greek;  edti^ 
ADEETN  in  Cymraig ;  eun  and  ean  in  Celtic ; 
AB,  ABNA^  EABN,  in  Tcutonic.  The  Latin  ales 
is  from  AOLA9  by  contraction  ala,  a  wing,  a  fin ; 
the  oigan  by  which  one  flies  or  swims.  The 
Celtic  throws  important  light  on  this  matter.  Itb 
(undoubtedly  from  iota  or  agta,  the  preterite 
of  ag)  signifies  a  feather,  a  wing,  a  fin  ;  hence  a 
fish  is  called  iasg,  and  in  Greek  ichthus  ;  a  bird 
lAR :  iTACH  is  winged,  and  italach  flying.  The 
same  property  which  gave  rise  to  the  terms  volu- 
ORIS  and  ales,  from  volo,  and  ala  ;  and  flaoel 
and  FAGBL,  from  flag  and  fag,  to  move  or  fly ; 
produced  fedeb,  a  wing  or  pinion,  from  the  same 
PAG ;  and  agila,  the  flyer,  the  eagle,  from  ag.  A 
wing  (originally  waginga)  is  in  Greek  pteeon  ;  in 
Slayonic^KBEiLo ;  but  a  single  feather  and  fin  of  a  fish 
are  pebo  ;  and  a  bird  ptitza.  The  Teutonic  verb 
is  fag,  to  move,  fly ;  fagd  is  flying ;  fagdeba  or 

•  Note  5  C 
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nent  of  flying  ;  wgna  is  pen- 
.  in  English.  An  animal  pos- 
,  a  fish.  The  Greek  name  of 
hat,  is  FTERtfi,  the  winged  or 
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Note  A.  p.  *. 
A  PRESUMPTION  will  be  established  in  favour  of 
the  above  statement,  by  a  view  of  certain  words 
which  no  nation  can  be  supposed  to  borrow  from 
another,  which,  however,  are  found  in  the  language 
of  every  European,  and  many  Asiatic  countries. 


EnglUh. 

Cdiic 

CyniTO€g% 

Teutonic.        Slavic,    FinUh.  Persic.  Sanscrit. 

Father 

Athair 

Tad 

Fader                Otche     Atkia 

Fader   Pita 

Mother 

Mathair 

Mam 

Modor               Mate      Ama 

Mader 

Brother 

Brathair  Brawd 

Brothar             Brate     Weli 

Brader  Bhratri 

Daughter  Nighean 

Dohtar             Doche 

^Moon 

Luan 

Lloer 

Mesyache 

Heart 

Cridhe 

Kridaya 

Light 

Wind 

Gaoth 

Gwynt 

AhstandWind  V&tr 

Man 

Mac 

M&b 

Maeg               Mfija     Mori 

Murd     Mana 

Name 

Aimn 

Enw 

Namo              Imya 

The  coincidence  among  the  words  of  the  above 
list  is  obviousy  and  cannot  be  accidental.     Indeed, 
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!ater,  when  the  reader  is  in- 
these  language?,  there  were 
ords  once  in  use,  which  after- 
te,  except  one  principal  term, 
of  this  kind  in  the  Teutonic 
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Note  B.  p.  6. 
The  state  of  Grau],  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion, is  accurately  described -by  Caesar  in  many 
places  of  his  Commentaries,  particularly  in  Lib.  vi. 
before  his  account  of  the  insurrection  under  Acco. 
His  narrative  of  the  divisions  of  Gaul  is  well  known, 
but  requires  illustration.  The  Belgse  were  most- 
ly  of  German  origin.  The  Aquitani  spoke  the 
Vase,  or  Gascon  tonguci  which  seems  to  have  been 
universal  in  Spain.  The  names  of  the  Spanish 
rivers,  mountains,  cities;  all  show  that  the  inhabit- 
ants were  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  words  tag, 
TAGUS,  DURi,  DURius,  TURiAS,  and  suERo,  are  from 
TAGW,  TAW,  running  water,  dwor,  water,  and  suiR. 
A  noble  commentary,  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  might  be  written  by 
a  prudent  and  rational  philologist,  from  the  mate- 
rials  supplied  by  geography.  The  French  writers 
Pelletier,  Gebelin,  and  Bullet,  are  not  to  be  trust- 
ed.  The  name  of  mountains,  and  of  cities  raised 
on  them,  was  briga,  a  Cymraig  word  of  very  ex- 
tensive use.  Hence  Augusto-briga,  Lacobriga, 
Meidobriga,  Mirobriga,  Arabriga,  Tala-brica,  now 
Talavera  ;  Sego-briga,  &c.  Spanish  towns  ;  also  the 
Canta-bri,  Braecarii,  Artabri,  Berones,  Brigantes ; 
Spanish  tribes.  All  the.  Celtic  dialects,  viz.  the 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Armoric,  have 
the  word  briga  in  one  or  other  form.  It  therefore 
required  much  skill,  to  determine  the  particular  dia- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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i  many  other  words  immedi- 


e  C,  p.  7- 

eats  for  ttie  opinion  stated  &• 
Cymri  in  Gaul,  rest  on  the 
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Celtic,  appear,  from  the  titles  of  their  tribes,  towns, 
and  chiefs,  to  have  spoken  in  the  British  or 
Cymraig.  So  bratus-pantium,  from  pant,  a 
v^ey,  a  bottom ;  catalaunum,  the  battle-plain ; 
MORiNi,  the  people  on  the  sea,  from  mor,  the  sea ; 
aduatici,  the  people  at  the  ford  or  passage  of  the 
Mosa,  from  oddi  *  *  *  All  words  ending  in  tes, 
such  as  ATREBATES,  CALETES,  show  the  Cymnug 
plurals  CAiD,  OD,  tdd,  and  edd.     Such  names  as 

VELOCASSES,     TRICASSES,     BIDUCASSES,     are    frwi 

GWAS,  a  youth,  a  young  man.  It  was  common  to 
add  MAGI  and  gwasi  to  the  names  of  tribes,  and 
MAG  and  DUN  to  the  names  of  towns.  Magi  was 
youth  or  men,  gwasi  young  men.  Mag  was  a 
field  or  plain,  and  dun  an  enclosed  height.  3i/, 
The  names  above  mentioned  belong  to  Belgic 
Gaul,  with  the  exception  of  one.  That  the  Cym- 
raig dialect  was  spoken  in  Celtic  Gaul  appears 
from  the  names  of  the  rivers  garumna,  from 
GARw  and  AVON,  the  rapid  river;  and  arav-ur, 
the  ARAR,  the  slow  river  ;  the  divona,  from  dw, 
God,  and  ffynon,  a  fountain.  This  word  is  ex- 
plained by  Ausonius  Burdigalensis  in  the  verse, 

Divona>  Cdlasum  linguik>  fons  adclite  Divis. 

The  Cymraig  mode  of  forming  compounds  may 
be  seen  in  lug-dunum,  the  hill  of  the  crow  ;  (con- 
sult, on  this  name,  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Rivers ;) 
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a,   INDUTIOMAR,   TEUTOMAR  ; 

Lix,  DUMNORix ;  ia  which  mar 
md  RHYS  a  leader  or  cham- 
;  is  coirpletely  established  by 
certain  Gaulish  words  given 
For  example,  pempbdula. 
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modem  Welsh  al-bro;  nor  from  ceven,  the 
names  of  the  mons  Gehenna,  cevennes  signifying 
a  ridge.  The  Arvemi  had  that  name  from  ar 
VERN,  near  the  mountains  ;  the  Alps  and  Appe« 
ninesi  from  alp,  high,  elevated ;  and  penn,  a  peak* 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  proofs,  which  a  candid 
inquirer  may  have  at  v^I,  in  support  of  the  opi- 
nion, **  That  the  population  of  Gaul  and  the  Alps^ 
and  the  north  of  Italy  ;  the  armies  which  invaded 
Greece  under  Bolgius  and  Brennus  ;  the  allies  of 
the  German  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  were  Cymri, 
not  Celts  of  the  Irish  division.  That  primitive  race 
had  been  expelled  from  the  Continent,  a  few  tribes 
only  excepted,  before  the  dawn  of  history/* 

Note  D-  p.  8. 
The  distance  between  India  and  Ireland  is  so 
great,  that  any  idea  of  a  direct  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries,  in  ancient  times,  must  not  be 
entertained  by  minds  which  are  free  from  preju- 
dice or  enthusiasm.  No  credit  can  be  attached  to 
the  numerous  systems  of  Bryant  and  his  admirers, 
on  this  or  any^  other  subject.  A  few  distorted 
words,  a  solitary  passage  of  some  ancient  writer,  a 
train  of  improbable  reasonings,  form  the  substance  of 
their  voluminous  works,  which  impede  and  burden 
the  study  of  rational  inquiiy.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  less  certain,  that  the  Celtic  is  an  original  lan- 
guage, which  bears  great  similarity  in  many  of  its 


)  n.L(;sTftATioin< 


t.  The  Greek,  Latin,  San- 
ible  one  aoother.  The  Ten- 
n  all  of  them,  and  afibrda  an 
peculiarities.  For  example, 
vo  i  Britbh,  cant  ;   Latin, 

S»n»rnf_  sat?   Vtfr^ 
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many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  they 
had  not  crossed  the  Rhine,  till  about  the  tune  of 
the  invauon  of  Italy  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones» 
two  of  their  most  warlike  tribes.  The  Greeks 
knew  something  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  before,  or  about  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  -Pliny  quotes  Pytheas  of  Mar- 
seilles, Eratosthenes,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Guttones,  Cimbri,  and  their  kindred,  on  the 
shores  and  in  the  isles  of  the  Baltic.  His  words 
are,  *'  Fytheas  Guttonibus,  Germanise  genti,  ae* 
coli  sestuarium  Mentonomon  nomine  ;  ab  oceano^ 
spatio  stadiorum  sex  millium  :  ab  hoc,  diei  navi^- 
tione,  insulam  abesse  Abalum.  Illuc  yer6  sucd- 
num  fluctibus  advehi,  et  esse  concreti  maris  purga^ 
mentum.  Incolas  pro  ligno  ad  ignem  uti  eo,  proxi- 
misque  Tiutonis  yendere.  Huic  et  Timseus  cre- 
dedit,  sed  insulam  Basiliam  vocayit/^  (Lib.  xxxviL 
c.  2.)  Pomponius  Mela,  who  wrote  about  A»  D.  45^ 
describes  the  very  large  arm  of  the  ocean  beyond 
the  Elbe,  **  Codanus  ingens  sinus,''  full  of  great 
and  small  islands ;  and  adds,  that  Codanovia,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  of  all  these,  was,  in  his  day^ 
still  possessed  by  the  Teutoni.  Pliny,  Lib.  iv.  c.  12, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Sinus  Codanus,  joining  to 
the  Cimbrorum  promontorium,  which  he  relates  to 
be  full  of  islands  :  **  Quarum  clarissima  Scandi- 
navia est,  incompertss  magnitudinis,  portionem  tan* 
turn  ejns  quod  sit  notum,  Hellevionom  gjsnte  j;) 
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iltcruR)  orbt-ni  tcrrarum  earn 
lor  opiuione  Finingia."  The 
■  knowledge  of  these  regions, 
in  Germany  under  Tiberius, 
ained  by  the  garrisons  on  the 
nd  from  the  traders  iu  amber, 
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nandeSy  after  relatiDg  the  unvai^ng  history  of  the 
Northern  Scred4ni»  or  Finnsy  that  use  snow-skates; 
mentions  also  the  Einni  mitissuni,  Scansia^  culCori- 
bus  omnibus  mitiores ;  that  resided  in  the  south, 
near  the  Ostrogothae^  Baumaric®,  and  Raugnaricss. 
The  isle  of  Funen  is  said  to  have  its  liame  from 
the  Finns.  It  seems  almost  certain,  that  the  Teu* 
toni  entered  Scandinavia  three  or  four  centuries  be« 
fore  the  Christian  era,  and  drove  before  them  the 
Finns,  of  whom  the  remiuns  were  still  to  be  found 
in  that  country  in  the  age  of  Justinian.  The  Finns 
of  the  North  are  now  called  lappi,  from  lop, 
leap;  (Vide  Paul.  Wamefrede  de  Gest.  Lang. 
lib.  i.  c.  5.)  Their  ancient  appellation  is  from 
FAEK,  a  fen,  a  marsh ;  given  them  by  the  Teu« 
tones. 

The  name  scanden-au,  the  land  of  caves,  was  be- 
stowed on  that  large  district,  from  the  practice  of 
dwelling  in  rocky  caves,  '*  excisis  rupibus,  quasi 
castellis,  ritu  belluino/'  (Jom.  c.  3.  de  Reb.  Get.) 
ScAKD,  or  scANDS,  is  a  cover  or  defence,  from 
scEAGEND,  covering.  The  modem  word  is  schants, 
a  fort ;  and  in  English  sconce,  which  is  still  more 
humble.  Scander  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  Teu- 
tonic plurals  on  record^  Au  and  gat?  «re  a  re- 
gion, from  AGA,  grow,  ground ;  the  same  as  aia 
and  GAiA,  earth,  in  Greek.  The  name  Codanus 
is  considered  by  Grotius  as  a  corruption  of  gudbn, 
or  Gothie.    He  quotesb  in  sapport  of  this  opinion. 
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E,  often  applied  by  the  Swedes 
iland ;  and  his  derivation  is 
the  term  Guttones,  the  Latin 
en,  Goths.  The  reason  why 
Gottones,  and  Gotthones  or 
iics,  is  this  :    The  Greek  and 
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principal  Gaulic  deity  was  Mercuiy,  whom  they 
worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  the  arts,  and  patron 
of  tiBvelling  and  merchandise.  The  native  title  of 
this  god  was  Teutat,  probably  from  teut,  people ; 
in  modem  Celtic  tuath,  or  tuadh,  a  word  com- 
mon in  old  Gaulish,  as  may  be  observed  in  teuto- 
MABUs,  and  similar  names.  A  passage  in  Livy 
mentions  a  heap  of  earth,  called  mercurias  teu* 
TATES,  which  identifies  Mercury  and  Teutat,  ^^  the 
God  of  the  People/'  One  of  the  well-known  oe* 
cnpatiohs  of  the  Grecian  Mercury  was  to  conduct 
souls  to  the  infernal  regions,  which  possibly  was  . 
also  exercised  by  his  Celtic  representative.  After 
Mercury,  Caesar  records,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped 
Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  concerning 
whom  they  entertained  the  common  opinions. 
The  native  names  of  these  deities  were  Belen  or 
Belin,  Hesus  or  Gaes,  Taramis  and  Belisama. 
The  learned  have  been  at  pains  to  deduce  the  dei« 
ties  and  superstitions  of  Graul  from  those  of  Phoe- 
nicia,— a  labour  which  has  contributed  to  pervert 
truth  and  dishonour  philology.  According  to 
them,  Teutates  is  Taaut  and  Thoth,  Belin  Baal, 
Belisama  Beelsamaia,  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  It 
requires  only  a  reasonable  portion  of  Oriental 
learning,  and  a  little  common  sense,  to  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  etymologies.  The  opinions 
which  have  filled,  and  continue  to  fill,  volumes  of 
Celtic,  Antediluvian^  Indo-ScytluaDy  and  PhcsDi* 
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tish  under  the  Inducnce  of  i-a* 
:e  idle  dreams.  The  itinerant 
itition  and  of  Phoenician  com- 
for  some  vestiges  of  the  woi-ship 
Egypt  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
religious  system  of  any  of  these 
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the  chiefs  Boduognatus,  Comius,  Iccius,  Antebro- 
gius,  and  others.  The  Suessiones  were  a  power- 
Ail  Belgic  tribe,  governed  at  one  time  by  Divitia- 
cus,  a  name  evidently  not  of  Teutonic,  but  Celtic 
origin ;  and  afterwards  by  Galba,  (Cses.  Comm. 
lib.  ii.  p.  3%)  which  signifies,  in  the  Celtic  dia- 
lects, DURUS  or  FORTis,  BiBRAX  was  a  Belgic  fort, 
the  name  is  not  German,  The  Belgic  name  Bo* 
duognatus  resembles  in  part  that  of  Critognatus, 
the  celebrated  Arvemian.  If  it  were  necessary  in 
this  place,  or  if  it  led  to  any  better  end  than  the 
refiitation  of  the  common  belief,  that  the  Belgss 
spoke  Teutonic,  I  could  collect  minute  evidence, 
sufficient  to  prove  beyond  doubt,  that  these  Ger- 
man colomes  had  exchanged  their  original  speech 
for  a  dialect  of  that  country  in  which  they  had 
settled. 

As  for  the  indigenous  Celtas,  almost  every 
name  contributes  to  determine  their  Cymraig  ori- 
gin. The  Boii,  from  beiaidh,  formerly  bogth, 
victory,  bravery ;  bogii,  brave ;  Camutes,  Car- 
noeddau,  the  people  of  the  cairn,  for  their  dis- 
trict was  the  chief  seat  of  the  national  religion ; 
Armorici,  the  people  along  the  sea,  called,  by  Pro- 
copius,  Arborichi,  that  is,  Ar-vorichi,  for  beta 
was  pronounced  v  in  his  time,  as  it  is  at  present  in 
Greece ;  Mediolanum  for  meadho,  now  written 
MEW,  MIDDLE,  and  LLAN,  an  enclosure,  a  town ;  No- 
viodunum,  Newydd  dyn  ;  Camulogenus,  descend- 
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hamulus,  wlicnce  Camulodunum. 
fDsis,  spning  from  the  former 
utes,  was  called  Tywysogaethi, 
jaetlii,  that  is,  related  to  a  king, 
sgus  is  king  or  chief  on  sea,  ft 
le  Iloman  waj'  of  writing  Uchcl- 
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-knd.     The  vest^eB  of  language  refiite  these  im- 
.probabilities. 

NoteG.  p.  9. 
Tacitus  reUtes  these  fables  in  his  celdbrated 
treatise  on  the  ancient  Germans.  The  name  tuis- 
TON  or  TUiscoKy  for  the  reading  is  disputed,  seems 
to  be  fiom  twig  or  tig,  in  what  particular  sense  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  The  nominative,  tiw,  has 
been  deriyed  in  late  tones  from  tiwabs  or  Tiwia 
in  TiwES-DAEGy  Tucsday,  commonly  translated 
dies  martis.  Some  have  distorted  tuistonem  in* 
to  TUETONEM,  and  TEUTiscoNEM,  which  is  an  in^ 
stance  of  unwarrantable  emendation.  Tuiston  is 
probably  from  tiohst  or  twihst,  generation,  but 
this  is  mere  unsupported  conjecture.  His  son 
Manus  bears  a  more  certain  title,  the  name  Mann 
being  indubitably  from  magen,  a  derivative  of 
MAEG,  a  child,  a  son,  whoever  has  been  bom,  a  man. 
The  descendants  of  Mann  were  the  Ingewonen, 
Istaevonen,  and  Herumwonen,  names  descript^re 
of  the  local  situation  of  the  tribes.  The  Ingewonen 
w^re  those  that  dwelt  in  the  interior  towards  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  promontory  of  Jutland  j 
the  Istaevonen  were  those  that  dwelt  in  the  west } 
the  Herumwonen  those  that  dwelt  in  the  middle 
of  the  country.  (Vid.  Tac.  de  Morib.  Germ,  c  Ji, 
Gum  not.  Brotieri.  Edinburgi,  1796.)  These  names 
are  fiibulousy  and  not  of  great  antiquity.    Pliny's 
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J,  is,  "  Tliat  there  are  five  races 
^'iadili,  (the  Vandalii  of  Taci- 
Burgundiones,  Varioi,  Carini, 
irt.  Another  race  are  tlie  In- 
whom  are  the  Cimbri,  Teutoni, 
;lie  Chauci.     But  those  next  tn 
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Oter  the  Rhine  moft  have  happened  a  little  earlier 
thap  is  genamlly  sapposed.  Carbo  was  killed  by 
the  Cimbri  A.  U.  C.  640,  near  Aquileia.  They 
ravaged  Gaul  for  several  years.  In  A.  U.  C.  645, 
they  defeated  the  consul  Silanus  in  Italy.  The 
Tigurini,  a  division  of  the  Helvetic  Gauls,  de- 
stroyed Cassius  and  his  army  in  A*  U.  C.  647* 
The  Cimbri  routed  Scaurus  in  A.  U.  C.  646; 
and  in  649  they  and  their  allies,  the  Teutones, 
Tigurini,  and  Ambrones,  overcame  Manlius  and 
Oiepio,  who  lost  80,000  of  their  troops.  Marius^ 
after  watching  the  united  Gauls  and  Germans  for 
some  time,  defeated  the  Teutones  at  Aix,  A.  U.  C. 
65i ;  the  Cimbri  on  the  Adige  in  Italy,  A.  U.  C. 
653  ;  and  dispersed  the  Tigurini.  The  name  of 
the  Cirabric  king  was  Boiorix.  The  king  of  the 
Teutones  was  Teutobochus,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
stature  and  bodily  strength.  Both  names  are  Gaulic 
rather  than  German  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  armour  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described  by 
Plutarch  in  Mario,  p.  420,  indicates  the  opulence 
of  Gaul,  a  country  which,  in  those  times,  was 
much  more  wealthy  than  Germany.  The  Cimbri 
and  Teutones  were  driven  southward  by  an  inun- 
dation of  their  settlements  in  Jutland.  The  re^ 
mains  of  the  Cimbri  are  described  by  Pliny,  Taci- 
tus, and  Ptolemy,  as  residing  in  that  peninsula  in 
their  own  age ;  and  so  generally  had  their  fiune 
established  itself  among  the  other  tribes,  that  the 
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ime  of  Cimberius.  Cimberius 
ers  of  the  Suevi,  a  very  popu- 
German  nation,  which  is  de- 
le Bell.  GaU.  Lib.  i.  and  iv. 
'  are  said  to  be  the  Cherusci 
nff  writers. 
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the  European  languages  from  his  mother  tongue. 
A  German  proceeds  on  a  similar  principle  in  his 
inquiries.  The  historian  of  Manchester  affirmed 
that  many  thousands  of  English  words  were  direct- 
ly from  the  ancient  British.  He  was  deceived  by 
the  resemblance  of  terms,  which  was  as  great  be- 
tween the  Slavic  and  English,  as  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh,  Others  fill  their  pages  with  etymo- 
logies, which  are  constrained  and  absurd,  support- 
ed by  no  evidence  but  the  shadow  of  erudition. 
When  I  assert,  that  the  language  of  our  own  coun- 
try is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  history  of  speech, 
I  only  mean,  that,  after  examination,  I  have  found, 
that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  the  purest,  though  not 
the  must  polished  descendant  of  the  tongue,  which 
was,  and  is  still,  used  from  India  to  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  therefore  the  most  suitable  for  explaining  the 
properties  df  the  other  ancient  and  modem  varie- 
ties. I  have  considered,  with  that  attention  which 
the  importance  of  the  subject  merited,  the  Celtic, 
the  Cyraraig,  all  the  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  from 
the  Icelandic  to  the  county  differences  of  the  Eng- 
lish :  the  Latin  and  Greek  acquisitions  of  eviry 
polite  scholar  have  been  compared  with  those  ne- 
glected tongues ;  the  Slavic  language,  the  Persic 
and  Sanscrit,  not  omitting  what  could  be  procured 
of  the  Finnish,  have  been  contrasted  with  the  dia- 
lects of  the  West  of  Europe  ;  that  it  might  be  fully 
ascertained,  whether  the  speech  of  so  great  a  por- 
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regulated  by  freneral  laws,  or 
3  incessant  and  capricious  in- 
laDcc.  I  am  now  convinced, 
most  irregular  operations  of 
isgc  obey  ao  analogy,  which, 
L  explains  the  anonialv  ;  and 
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ther  has  never  felt,  or  has  imperceptibly  lost  the 
benefits  of  genuine  refinement^  consists  in  that  com- 
mand over  all  the  ancient  and  modem  stores  ^mo* 
ral  and  physical  science,  which  raises  ordinary  indi- 
viduals to  a  rank  of  information  superior  to  that  of 
sages  in  former  times,  and  ensures  not  merely  the 
perpetual  extension  of  knowledge  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  also  the  power  of  unlimited  improve* 
ment.  That  command,  as  is  evident,  must  be  kn^ 
perfect,  until  we  have  completely  established  the 
means  of  attaining  to  remote  or  past,  and  of  con- 
veying down  to  posterity  present,  acquisitions.  Pure 
science  is  indeed  more  easily  transmitted ;  but  the 
mind  is  as  much  instructed  and  formed  by  works  of 
imagination  and  liistory,  as  by  abstract  or  physical 
discoveries  ;  and  when  taste  and  morals  have  perish- 
ed, the  light  of  science  becomes  soon  extinct. 
While  all  of  these  shall  be  communicated  by  speech, 
an  attention  to  the  properties  of  the  medium  must 
continue  to  aid  their  preservation  and  advancement. 

Note  I.  p.  22. 
All  the  historians  of  the  Roman  empire  have 
had  occasion  to  describe  the  character  and  actions 
of  this  celebrated  German  tribe.  Philology  alone, 
however,  can  ascertain  its  affinity  with  the  other 
Teutonic  nations,  so  as  to  settle  with  precision  the 
races,  with  which  the  Goths  were  most  nearly  con- 
nected, or  of  which  they  were  a  colony.     Many 
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5ctability  confound  the  Goths 
n  an  opinion  that  the  north  of 
3st,  could  not  support  a  nation 
artly  from  the  resemblance  of 
istory  of  the  Gets  is  not  un- 
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SflB  took  possession  of  their  ancient  seats ;  but  Si- 
talces,  the  king  of  that  people,  fell  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Triballi,  a  western  tribe,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Tri- 
balli continued  to  be  most  powerful  Thracian  peo- 
ple, till  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  empire. 
Teres,  Sitalces,  Rhoimetalces,  Rhesus,  Rhescu- 
poris,  are  names  of  Thracian  kings,  and  very  un- 
like those  of  the  Visigoths  or  Germans.  The 
Getas  and  Daci  lived  beyond  the  Danube  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  *'  Daci  quoque  suboles  Getarum 
sunt ;  qui  cum  Orolef  (read,  says  Vossius,  Boire- 
bista,  from  the  epitome  of  Trogus)  rege  adversus 
Bastamas  male  pugnassent,''  &c.  (Justini,  lib. 
xxxii.  p*  SS4.) 

Note  K.  p.  22. 
The  personal  authority  of  Jornandes  is  not  great. 
His  judgment  was  neither  refined  nor  acute.  He 
was  so  partial  or  undiscerning,  as  to  confound  his 
ancestors  with  the  Getas,  and  to  ascribe  to  them 
the  achievements  of  the  Scythae,  Amazons,  and  the 
Thracian  people,  who  were  attacked  by  Darius ; 
but,  in  return  for  these  palpable  defects,  he  gives 
an  abstract  of  original  poems,  and  of  the  histories 
composed  by  Ablavius,  Cassiodorus,  and  Priscus. 
His  account  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  unique  j 
and  the  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  Goths  and 
Gepidas  is  far  too  circumstantial  and  particular,  to 
be  entirely  fictitious.     It  has  the  air  of  a  wild  or- 
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hj  a  barbarian,  io  which  the 
ts  are  coloured  by  the  hnag^ 
!y  were  in  contact.  The  ori- 
perfectly  confonnabte  to  tbe 
of  the  nations  on  the  Baltic. 
theas.  that  the  Teutones  in- 
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words  abhor,  Wiekfaam,  adhere,  wolf-head.  Brig- 
ham,  Ckipham,  falsehood,  hghthouse ;  and  in  the 
wards  million,  Amherst,  onion ;  only  the  sound  of 
H  was  strong,  and  followed  the  consonant  in  close 
union  with  it  $  the  vowel  before  or  behind  enabling 
the  person  to  pronounce  both.  In  time  the  semi- 
vowel or  liquid  letters  began  to  be  pronounced  n  lit- 
tle through  the  nose ;  and  ch,  gh,  and  bh,  in  the 
throat.  Bh,  MH,  were  nearly  converted  into  V :  dh 
in  Welsh  slid  into  the  sound  of  th  in  those :  in  Irish 
Celtic  it  was  often  pronounced  like  oh  in  the 
throat.  Ch  in  Welsh  and  Irish  was  sounded  like 
H  in  horse,  but  much  stronger.  In  Irish  th  and 
VH  lost  the  consonants  t  and  f,  and  retained  h 
only.  The  same  befel  sh,  the  letter  itself  being 
dropt,  and  only  the  aspirate  retained. 

The  Sanscrit  had  nearly  the  same  course,  for 
most  of  its  consonants  admitted  aspiration.  K,  o, 
t,  d,  p,  s,  all  admit  of  aspiration,  and  may  be 
sounded  kh,  gh,  th,  dh,  ph,  sh,  ;  as  do  the 
soft  consonants  in  ch,  as  in  church,  and  j,  as  in 
judge.  Except  in  sh,  sounded  as  in  shall,  the 
h  is  distinctly  beard  after  these  consonants.  The 
aspiration  is  retained  more  firmly  in  Sanscrit  than 
in  Cymraig,  or  Welsh,  or  Celtic. 

Secondly,  By  changing  the  consonants  into 
softer  ones.  In  all  languages  the  hard  consonants 
B,  D,  and  G,  are  particularly  liable  to  be  softened 
into  p,  T,  and  c  or  k.     Both  B  and  p  fiUl  into  f 
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ltd  w.  D  sofleDs  into  x,  or  in- 
r-them.  G  hard  changes  ca- 
GH,  and  cii,  guttural ;  and  cod- 
nc.  In  old  English,  we  have 
L,  a  sail ;  LiG  and  ligh,  and 
itten  LEE,  a  plain  ;  daeg,  and 
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NATION  becomes  natyon,  naxsion,  natshon,  na- 
SHioN.  Our  sound  of  this  and  many  like  is  from 
the  French.  The  later  Romans  pronounced  na- 
tyo  with  a  liquid  but  sibilant  articulation,  which 
soon  became  natsio,  then  nasio  :  the  French  na- 
sioN  we  utter  nashon.  D  is  often  changed  into  I 
among  bad  pronouncers  of  Celtic,  who  say  Iia 
for  DiA,  God  J  and  the  like.  In  Celtic,  (see 
Stewart's  Gaelic  Gram.  p.  14-20,)  c,  g,  t,  d, 
s,  L,  N,  R,  have  all  a  softer  sound  before  a  slender 
vowel.  C,  before  or  after  £  and  i,  sounds  like  c  in 
cure ;  o,  as  in  fatigue  ;  t,  as  in  cheek  or  chuse  ; 
D,  as  in  June  or  Jew  ;  s,  as  in  show ;  l,  as  in  mil- 
lion ;  N,  as  mignonette,  (a  plant ;)  r,  as  in  rear. 
This  law  of  change  must  be  thoroughly  studied  by 
every  philologist.  It  is  the  source  of  great  altera* 
tions  in  language.  It  operates  most  extensively, 
and  destroys  the  form  of  words  ;  for  the  progress 
is  from  hard  to'  soft,  and  the  softened  words  never 
return  to  their  ancient  sound,  but  fall  into  one  simi- 
lar to  their  actual  one.  Thus  caseus,  in  Saxon 
CEAS,  in  English  cheese,  and  in  corrupt  Welsh- 
English  SEEZE.  Some  groupes  of  consonants  suffer 
particularly  by  this  change  ;  so,  fisc,  fish  ;  lags, 
lash  ;  FRESC,  fresh  ;  sceac,  shake  ;  drenc,  drench, 
cRAcs,  crash ;  sceon,  shine.  The  Sanscrit  and 
Slavonic,  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon,  have  undergone 
the  influence  of  this  law  in  a  very  high  degree. 
The  Scandinavian  dialects,  the  High  and  Low 
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^bcrs,  have  presenxil  finnly  the 
beir  words. 


is  a  change  which  results  from 
ake  the  signs  as  rapid  as  the 
!  express.    Harsh  combinationB 
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$taly  said,  seal,  stair,  slain»  sprain,  spring,  tear, 
thing,  wail,  wain,  a  waggon^  wren,  a  birdj  motom 
cilia.  The  same  change  occurred  in  the  ter* 
minations ;  so  aewig,  aye  ;  boga,  a  bow ;  braeg, 
bray ;  blog,  or  blag,  a  blow ;  clag,  clay ;  caeo, 
a  key,  an  opener ;  dag,  a  day ;  dilg,  delve ; 
bilg,  a  bilge,  a  billow ;  burg,  a  burrow ;  eag^ 
an  eye ;  flag  and  flig,  fly ;  haeg,  a  haye  or 
enclosure,  and  grass ;  hig,  hye ;  hefig,  heavy ; 
HARDiG,  hardy ;  lig,  a  lee ;  lag,  a  law,  tiling 
set  or  laid  ;  maeg,  a  boy  or  girl,  a  may ;  ragn, 
rain ;  saeg,  sea ;  swag,  motion,  sway ;  snaeg, 
creep,  sneak  ;  omeagsc  or  smeags,  smash  ;  splag, 
splay,  broad  ;  stag,  stop,  stay  ;  tig,  tie ;  treog, 
tree ;  sprig,  spray ;  waeg,  way,  wave,  weight  or 
weigh }  WRAG,  wray. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  were  obedient  to  the 
same  law,  in  a  very  extensive  degree.  Their  ter- 
minations in  Aios,  BIOS,  &c.  were  once  in  ags  and 
iGs;  those  in  io-onis  were  in  ong  and  ing,  so 
REGio  for  REGING  or  REGiGUNG,  a  ruling  or  go- 
verning ;  ORIGING,  origin,  arising,  originating ; 
MARGiNG,  the  border,  the  mask  or  masch ;  agla, 
axilla ;  ala,  a  wing  or  arm ;  fagskis,  fascis,  a 
bundle  ;  muglus,  mulus,  a  mixed  or  mongrel  ani- 
mal :  NOGDUs,  a  knot ;  magnus,  a  hand  ;  rag- 
digs,  RADIOS  and  radius,  a  long  rod.  Examples 
of  this  kind  are  innumerable  ip  Celtic,  Cymraig, 
Latin,  Gred^  Teutonic*  Sanscrit,  and,  I  believe. 
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^uage.     This  is  a  Iww  of  which 
lose  sight  for  a  moment,  if  he 
the  revohitions  of  speech. 
1  law  of  contraction  consists  ia 
r  01'  91  before  hard  consonants. 


ecomes  toth  ; 


MONTH,  MUTJI, 
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Sir  W.  Jones.  This  work  will  practically  esta- 
blish his  opinion  in  what  respects  the  European 
nations  ;  but,  as  to  the  Asiatic,  it  is  to  be  regret^ 
ted,  that  many  of  them,  which  speak  dialects  of 
the  Sanscrit,  are  still  most  imperfectly  known. 
The  Indians  and  Persians,  two  very  ancient  and 
powerful  nations^  have  sent  out  innumerable  tribes, 
some  of  which  have  peopled  the  northern  latitudes 
of  Europe,  others  have  penetrated  into  the  Asia- 
tic isles,  and  many  have  occupied  the  countries  be- 
tween the  Granges  and  the  Chinese  empire.  The  his* 
tory  of  mankind  will  not  be  complete,  until  first 
the  affinities  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  afterwards 
the  connection  of  the  African  and  American  races, 
be  ascertained  through  the  medium  of  language. 
We  know  little  of  the  Tartars,  Mongiks,  and 
Mandshurs.  We  have  not  scientifically  arranged  the 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Asia.  We  are  in  dark- 
ness as  to  the  Chinese  language,  itself  a  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  speech,  on  account  of  its  mo- 
nosyllabic form  and  singular  intonations.  At  the 
date  of  the  last  Chinese  embassy,  Britain  had  not 
a  man  who  could  officiate  in  it  as  an  interpreter. 
In  this  prostration  of  the  useful  knowledge,  by 
which  the  intercourse  of  mankind  is  opened,  and 
their  origin  investigated ;  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  the 
efforts  of  literary  societies  abroad,  and  of  some  in- 
dividuals, whose  love  of  learning,  their  first  and 
favourite  passion,  may  yet  do  much  in  a  cause  not 
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I  allude  to  a  paper  in  the 
be  Asiatic  Rcacarclies  on  the 
iterature  of  tbe  Iiido-ChiDCK 
il  a  virtuous  satisfaction  in  per- 
ieods,  *  once  animated  with  no 
ough  the  one  be  now  in  itUte- 
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culate  on  the  birth-place  of  the  species,  and  the 
state  in  which  it  was  produced.  Large  quotations 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  would  have  enhanced 
the  erudition  of  this  work,  if  these  had  been  perti- 
nent to  the  subject.  But  I  am  certain  that  they 
are  not  so.  The  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  \ 
and  Abyssinian  nations,  are  a  distinct  race,  the  pro- 
perties of  whose  speech  have  been  but  little  examin- 
ed, and  have  never  been  philosophically  explained. 
Philologists  of  a  certain  description  see  no  differ- 
ence among  the  elements  of  their  erudition.  When 
their  raven  has  left  the  ark,  he  builds  his  nest  on  a 
barren  rock  with  materials  of  all  descriptions.^ 

Note  N.  p.  29. 
Children,  in  the  course  of  the  first  years  of  their 
life,  besides  the  cries  produced  by  pain,  express 
their  desires  by  several  short  sounds.  They  taste 
and  feel  whatever  they  can  reach.  Consequently 
they  are  exposed,  while  awake,  to  continual  sensa- 
tion and  perception.  In  the  noisy  talks  and  ob- 
jects about  them  they  find  abundance  of  materials 
for  common  ideas.  They  soon  attempt  to  articu- 
late the  sounds  familiar  to  them.  They  are,  in 
this  respect,  greatly  influenced  by  those  who  nurse 
them.  Though  some  vowels  and  consonants  are 
naturally  ^easier  than  others,  they  pronounce  those 
which  are  most  commonly  repeated  to  them.  They 
soon  acquire  a  very  considerable  stock  of  general 
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It  period  ;  aod,  before  the;  can 
tbat  they  think  nearly  to  the 
they  du  for  gome  time  after. 
reference  in  their  minds  of 
those  already  known.     This 
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abraet  notioBs.  A  distinction  should  be  abvajs 
made^  in  speculations  on  this  siifaject«  between  4)rdi- 
naiy  and  philosophical  abstraction.  No  peasant 
forms  r^ned  ideas  respecting  monds,  or  abstraet 
leasonings  <on  causes  and  effects^  But  still  he  has 
a  greater  stock  of  general  words  than  to  eall  every 
river  a  Thames. 

In  shorty  our  knowledge  of  language  and  man 
will  warrant  us  to  infer,  that  sudi  words  as  eaw^ 
tree,  or  river,  are  from  general  terms }  a  cave  is  a 
hollow ;  a  tree  is  a  grower ;  a  river  is  a  runner ; 
and  it  further  appears,  that  the  words  hollow,  grow, 
and  run,  are  from  others  still  more  general.  The 
actual  experience  of  savages  always  must  extend  to 
the  qualities  of  the  external  world,  and  the  natural 
feelings.  They  judge  intuitively,  rather  than  rea^ 
son  on  this  experience,  which  has  habitually  under- 
gone the  powers  of  association,  abstraction,  and  the 
united  Acuities  of  a  sound  but  untutored  mind. 

f  Note,  pp.  SI,  32. « 

A  concise  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the 

human  mind,  at  all  periods,  views  the  external 

world,   is  contained   in  the  following  sentence : 

<'  Every  change  in  the  state  of  things  is  considered 

*  There  is  no  reference  to  this  note  in  the  text.  It  relates 
to  the  nine  words^  which  the  author  has  found  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  European  and  other  languages.  (See  First 
Dissertation^  closhig  the  Facts  and  Illustrations  belonging  to 
Chapter  III.) 
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iDg  the  agency,  characteming 
iring  the  degree  of  its  cause.' 
ourse  of  Lectures  on  Mechanic 
Professor  liobison,  Edinburgh, 
of  these  was  equally  distinguish- 
iiterary,  and  scientific  acquire- 
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certained  the  existence  of  the  above  syllables,  by  \ 
the  analysis  of  throwing  off  the  parts  of  words,  | 
which  are  evidently  additional,  and  affixed  for  ob- 
vious purposes,  and  of  examining  varieties,  till  the 
simplest  form  of  the  word  appeared,  I  would  nei- 
ther have  considered  these  syllables  as  original,  nor 
stated  them  as  such  to  the  reader. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine  of 
forming  names  of  objects  and  acts,  from  their  tound, 
is  not  verified  by  examination,  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  commonly  held.  Very  few  of  the  inteN 
jections  are  the  same  in  different  languages^  The 
sounds  of  bees,  cattle,  serpents,  and  the  like,  as 
they  are  respectively  the  same  every  where,  ought 
to  have  had  similar  names  in  every  country.  This 
is  Aot  absolutely  the  case.  These  natural  sounds 
are  expressed  by  such  articulations  as  the  people  of 
any  country  have  associated  with  noises  of  that 
kind.  To  buzz,  in  English,  is  jujjat  in  Slavonic  ; 
(observe  the  J  is  pronounced  like  J  in  French,  and 
not  very  differently  from  the  English  z  ;)  in  Celtic 
it  is  suisAN,  DURDAN,  or  TORMAN ;  in  Latin  and 
Greek  bombio  and  bombus.  To  hiss  like  a  snake 
is,  in  Russian  or  Slavonic,  shIp  or  svist  ;  in  Greek 
size  ;  in  Latin  sibilo.  In  all  examples  of  this 
kind,  I  have  observed,  that  the  consonants  may  be 
the  same,  but  that  the  word  itself  is  from  some  ge- 
neral radical,  modified  for  the  purpose.  Imitative 
words,  made  without  reference  to  any  radical,  are 
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je.  The  words  pap.4,  baba, 
uoted  as  purely  nattiral.  It  u 
B,  T,  ami  M,  are  the  artictrk- 
liitlren  ;  but  k  is  forgotten  that 
illy  calling  pa,  ma,  ta-ta,  and 
It's  ear.     I  admit  the  truth  of  i 
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rock  by  rolling.  Any  tfaing  that  grew,  increased, 
vaxedf  was  said  to  run,  or  move,  according  to  the 
idea  of  itff  quickness  or  force.  Lag  rag,  take,  or 
lay  a  reed  j  mag  ag,  braise  the  fire,  crush  it } 
dwao  AG,  dash  out  the  fire,  extinguish ;  bag  ao^ 
move  the  fire,  that  is  kindle  it,  raise  it,  or  help  it ; 
AG  AG,  burnt— the  repetition  marks  the  thing 
done  ;  tig  tig,  touch,  or  touched,  smitten ;  gag  or 
GWAO,  walk  -,  bag  dao,  work  work,  labour ;  ag 
bag,  the  serpent  bites,  (for  all  twining  or  sinuous 
figures,  as  eels,  serpents,  &e.  were  called  ag  ;) 
AG  dwag,  the  serpent  strikes ;  ag  lag,  the  ser- 
pent gives  a  blow  >  ag  ag,  I  eat :  mag  uag,  I 
am  chewing,  grinding;  nag,  champ  it  with  thy 
teeth ;  bag,  he  drinks,  that  is,  takes  water ;  wag, 
the  air  moves ;  twag,  it  is  thin,  that  is,  drawn, 
tugged,  tense  -,  lag,  it  is  flat,  viz.  laid,  levelled ; 
DWAO,  be  is  dead  ;  dwao  !  dwag  !  killed !  killed ! 
UAo !  O  MAG  J  murdered  !  O  murdered ;  bag, 
BAG,  BAG !  they  foaght  very  much,  greatly ;  swag 
SWAG,  they  gave  heavy  blows ;  rao,  rushed  on. 
Such  I  consider  as  a  just  and  not  imaginary  speci- 
men of  the  earliest  articulated  speech,  when  words 
were  few,  and  the  natural  signs  of  voice,  gesture, 
and  looks,  indicated  and  supplied  their  deficiency, 
88  a  system  of  communication. 

Man,  in  a  savage  state,  is  a  rational  being,  but 
far  more  governed  by  passion,  than  in  his  civilized 
condition.      His  wants  and  su0ering8  produce  a 
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il  apathy ;  but  nhen  roused, 
ible,  and  comparatively  fran- 
id  exclamatiotis  of  a  barbarous 
Gt  some  of  its  members  ;  and 
rar-hoop,  used  in  all  savage 
the  dominion  of  imagliiatiou 
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having  been  levelled.  A  yerb,  a  verbal  nomit 
an  adjective,  or  aubatantive^  were  consequently 
produced.  Thus  lag^  as  a  verb,  waa  to  lay) 
aa  a  noun  of  the  action,  laying)  as  a  noun 
of  the  eflEect,  hud,  level,  plain,  broad,  8tietche4t 
(for  all  theae  aenaes  are  implied ;)  or  aa  a  subatan- 
tive,  a  plain,  an  esplanade,  a  lee,  or  land ;  alio  an 
expanse,  a  stagnant  object,  as  a  lake,  &c.  Mao» 
to  press,  or  thrust ;  signified  grind,  bruise,  gather^ 
collect,  condense,  unite,  which  are  acts;  alao 
pressing,  grinding,  ;bruising,  gathering,  &c.  which 
are  actions.  Next,  it  signified  pressed,  ground, 
squeezed,  bruised,  or  what  is  equivalent,  moulder- 
ed, pulverized,  softened,  broken,  destroyed,  wast- 
ed ;  likewise  gathered,  thickened,  collected,  viz. 
huge,  in  any  dimension ;  dark,  great,  long,  broad* 
thick,  &c. ;  as  a  noun,  what  grinds,  via.  a  mill. 
,  the  jaws,  the  stomach ;  what  is  ground,  meal, 
dust,  mould ;  what  is  broken,  or  softened  into  a 
pliant,  powerless  state,  dead,  mortified,  withered, 
viz.  a  murdered  or  killed  man  or  beast,  a  withered 
plant,  a  rotten  or  dissolved  thing  of  any  kind,  a 
melted  thing ;  or  in  the  sense  of  gathered,  a  cloud, 
a  mound,  a  mountain,  a  mass. 

If 'a  reader  attend  to  the  common  descriptions  of 
objects  in  poetry,  and  works  of  science,  he  wiU 
find  the  origin  of  many  of  the  names  of  these  ob- 
jects. For  instance,  a  monster,  what  is  pointed  at, 
a  show;  mountain,  a  heaped  eminence;  wall,  a 


I 
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luim,  a  sof^ned  character; 
ison  improved  hy  sufFcring ; 
ithin  bounds  or  measure ;  a 
ruth  ;  a  token,  what  shows  or 

TAEc,  to  poiut,  or  show,  and 
I  7A1KN ;)   a  fly,  what  flies  ; 
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ed  laughter ;  whir,  a  skort  and  amall  blast  from 
ihe  taoaihf  from  the  obsolete  wafp,  to  wave  hasti- 
ly $  ncffUy  to  teiwh  smartly,  bat  m  e  dimniiabai 
msQDBer  from  tac^  to  tondi ;  tbicb»  •  %ht  qmak 
tHniy  from  tRAC,  to  turn  or  pass^  Tbeaa^  aai 
hundreds  of  other  mstanoes,  explam  tMs  ftet.  He 
princ^le  extends  to  eorapoondi^  and  in  good  lea^ 
ing  to  whole  sentences,  whidk  ge  fay  the  name  ef 
parenthetical.  Vulgar  terms,  such  as  shiUi-ehalli 
Uibber-blabber,  tricbtrack,  wig^wagg^  fiddle- 
faddle,  and  many  others  used  in  low,  and^  qAsa 
with  great  propriety,  in  comic  discourse^  illustrate 
this  position,  which  a  philologist  must  not  neglect 
to  verify  and  attend  to.  From  the  dawn  of  speech 
tSk  its  maturity,  worda  of  this  description  not  only 
existed,  but  diounded  in  every  dialect. 

He  liM  8  fimtfc  o'  cold  nick^nacketSf 
Rusty  mm^capi  aod  jinglm'  jack«Cs^ 
Wad  bad  tht  Lothiana  three  in  tacketa^ 

A  towmont  gude; 
And  parritch-pais  and  auld  saut-backets^ 

Before  the  Flood. 
Suns8*s  Poem  on  Crrose^s  Peregtvuation*,  SUmia  A 

In  Engltsh.^-He  has  a  store  of  old  knick-knacks,  rusty 
caqfM  of  iron,  and  tinkling  coats  of  mail,  as  many  as  would 
be  smatUnaOs  suffleient  t»  serve,  for  a  ftill  year,  the  three 
counties  ef  Lothian*  He  has  porridge-poCsy  and  salt-bens 
made  before  Noah's  Flood-^Observe,  that  jingle  is  the  dimi- 
nutive of  jangle,  which  is  English ;  and  a  collection  of  toys 
and  antiques  is  sometimes  facetiously  called  a  knick*knacka- 
tory. 
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Note  R.  p.  34.: 
The  Chinese  language,  of  which  we  owe  the 
only  hut  imperfect  account  that  we  have  to  the 
French,  is  a  most  important  aiticle  in  philological 
inquiries.  It  is  monosyllabic,  and  consists  of 
ahout  20,000  words,  all  ending  in  A,  E,  i,  o,  u  ;  in 
ANG,  ENG,  ING,  oNG,  uSG ;  or  in  a  single  n,  pro- 
nounced like  NE  in  the  French  word  profane.  The 
sounds  ANG,  &c.  are  like  the  protracted  sound  of 
TANG,  or  DING-DONG  in  English.  The  g  is  not  at 
all  heard.  They  multiply  terms  hy  variation  of  the 
accent,  inflexion,  and  tone  of  voice.  There  are 
four  varieties  in  general  use  ;  the  protracted, 
glow,  and  gradually  raised  tone  ;  the  protracted, 
but  even,  and  not  raised  tone  j  the  quick,  and 
light  tone  J  the  strong  masculine  tone  ;  hut 
there  are  other  modes  of  pronunciation  besides 
these.  Secondly,  Every  word  is  a  kind  of  general 
term,  wliich,  when  joined  to  others,  forms  particu- 
lar expressions.  So  mou  is  a  tree,  or  wood  in  ge- 
neral J  MOU  LEAD  wood  done  or  prepared  for 
building  J  MOU  LAN,  bars  of  wood  ;  mou  tsiang, 
a  wood-worker,  carpenter  j  mou  sing,  the  wood  j 
PING  pou,  arm-court,  or  tribunal  of  arms  j  hikg 
pou,  criminal  court,  or  crime  court ;  kiang  nan, 
river  of  south ;  TIEN  tang,  heaven-temple,  pa- 
radiac  ;  shanghai  koan,  on-sea-gate,  the  gate  by 
the  sua,  &c. 

According  to  its  position,  a  syllable  may  very  of- 
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ten  be  noun,  adjective,  or  verb.  The  noiuu  have 
no  inflections.  The  plural  is  made  by  adding 
MEN,  which  I  think  signifies  more  or  many :  so 
JIN,  a  man ;  jin.  men,  man  many,  or  men.  Ti  m 
the  word  which  mariu  the  genitive,  or  relation : 
so  JIN  MSN  U  HAo,  the  goodness  of  men :  hao  is 
goodness.  The  pronouDs  are  noo,  i,  ni^  thou; 
TA^  he.  Their  j^ural  is  made  by  men.  Shdu  or 
ju  is  who  and  which.  The  comparative^  superiAK 
tiv^  and  the  like^  are  made  in  adjectives  by 
iucli  words  as  keng,  much ;  to,  much ;  tsiyi, 
great ;  siao,  little ;  tshang,  often ;  kegu,  enough. 
The  verb  is  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  active^ 
the  present  consists  of  the  pronoun  and  the  ra» 
dicaL  The  preterite  has*  leao,  (pronounce) 
liiou,  or  LEAGU,  as  in  the  English  how.  Leao 
signifies  done,  prepared,  wrought.  The  jfuture  has 
TsiANo  or  HOEi.  The  optative  is  made  by  pa  fou 
te  !  O  that ;  would  to  God  that.  The  indurect 
moods  are  all  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Ex- 
amples  are:  Noo  lai,  I  come;  ki  lai,  thou 
comest }  TA  LAI,  he  comes ;  ngo  men  lai,  we 
come }  Ni  HEN  LAI,  you  come ;  ta  men  lai,  they 
come ;  ngo  ti  keou  lai,  my  dog  comes,  literally, 
me  belonging  dog  comes ;  ta  shou  lai,  he  who 
comes ;  ta  men  shou  lai,  the/who  come ;  pre* 
terite,  ngo  lai  leao,  I  have  come ;  ni  lai  leaoii 
thou  hast  come,  &c.  &c.  through  all  the  persoiuu 


I^^^^^IHI 

0  lu-usTiiTiinn, 

1 

ght. 

(aboured-. 

future, 

NGO    ■ 

raiAKo  LAI,   I 

shall   or 

mU    ■ 

teS. 

p.  35. 

1 

icon 

shows  tlic  truth  of  the  H 
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pink  mmml  XMfend^FAOrBAtitbeenBevJkBm, 
moAS,  «4flOB,  nMUB,  it  pleafove.  >  Tlie  Voiprfi 
varied  inowHng  ilo  costom  im  q>ealring  or  writn^. 
So^  m  Sni^ial^  if  Mh^ 

vrite  njNTABy  HinraiB,  auNTOB,  HUNnm,  instead 
lif  ImBterf  «f  wi  fiieaaed. 

Obiem  aoeuitetyt  jdiat  the  proper  Moae  of  oa 
if  do  «r  actt  of  oa  go,  fo  through  with,  finUhi 
which  muat  net  be  confoanded  with  ao  or  abm^ 
haimi|^  poanwDg.  Da  end  oa  are  the  tudverMl 
•igna  «f  preterite  or  finiahed  action  in  variM^  and  ef 
bdng  pot  into  a  certain  state  in  nouna.  Thna^ 
LAGED  is  kudy  (lay-do,  laying-done ;)  but  DAiAb 
ia  not  only  made  a  dale,  but  having  the  atate  of  • 
dale,  and,  secondarily,  belonging  to  a  dale,  hanng 
a  conneotion  with  it. 

Ma  ia  make,  fdrm,  work  into  a  state.  So  bag, 
push,  beat ;  bagama,  or  bagma,  or  bagm,  Ab 
making  of  the  act,  effect,  and  quality  of  beatnig. 
This  is  a  rery  common  form  of  both  adjectives  and 
substantives. 

Na  signifies  knock,  drive,  push ;  (observe,  that 
^  our  verbs  denoting  action  have  a  similar  origBy 
being  all  from  roots  expressing  strong,  violent,  or 
frequent  effort ;)  h^^e  it  is  analogous  in  its  sense 
and  use  to  ma.  So  lag  ana,  (lay-drive,)  pM 
down,  laid.  La  means  hold,  have,  have  the  natw 
of;  as  REG,  to  extend;  bsgula,  extend-havk^, 
that  is,  either  bdonghig  4o  extending,  or  havii^ 
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I  eoi  a  ruler,  a  wooden  rale. 

and  similar  forms,  stand  for 
3-LA.  Ra  si^ifiea  work  with 
ily  exertion,  or  with  great  a^- 
:e  under  the  hands.   It  is  an- 

oction  in  the  verb  or  verbal. 
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by  any  one.  Almost  all  the  northenr  dialects  of 
the  Teutonic  use  R  or  ra  instead  of  personal  con« 
significatiyes,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural. 
Sala^  a  settlement,  house,  room,  a  word  found  in 
all  the  Teutonic  dialects,  and  in  the  Sanscrit ;  is 
SALR  in  the  Icelandic,  and  its  plural  is  salir,  in* 
stead  of  sala  and  sale  or  salo. 

Sa,  from  SWA  or  swao,  signifies  woti^  slowly  but 
powerfully,  bring  about  by  labour,  act,  produce. 
Joined  to  a  verb,'  it  means  acting,  performing,  as 
BAG-SA,  beating,  carrying  on  beating,  going  on 
with  beating  ;  lags  a,  going  on  with  laying ;  wag« 
SA,  performing  motion  ;  dagsa,  driving,  or  going 
to  drive ;  but  the  same  words,  considered  as  verbal 
nouns,  mean  he  or  she  who  beats,  lays,  moves, 
drives.  Sa  is  the  common  sign  of  the  masculine 
or  feminine  agent  in  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Sanscrit  dialects,  in  which  last  it  is  represented 
by  H.  Examples :  gud-s,  guda,  gud,  good,  he,  she, 
it,  in  Visigothic ;  bon-us-a-um,  the  same,  in  Latin  j 
AGATH-os-£-oi{#  the  samc  in  Greek  ;  bhalah,  bha- 
LA,  BHALAM,  good  or  stroug  in  Sanscrit.  The 
Alamannic  dialect  of  the  Teutonic  has  gut-er, 
GUTE,  GUT,  good,  and  so  resembles  the  Scandina* 
vian  dialects  of  the  same  language. 

The  consignificatives,  by  which  all  the  secondary 
words  of  all  the  dialects  of  this  tongue  have  been 
in  one  or  other  manner,  formed  at  various  and  sue- 
cessive  periods ;  are,  1st,  ao  and  wag,  acly  Xffork, 

VOL.  I.  N 
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hold  or  possess,  written  a,  wa,  i,  e,  o,  u  j  or  aka» 

ICA}  oka,  UKA  J   or  AC,  IC,  OC,  UC  J    ACH,  ICH,  OCH, 

OCH  ;  and  agu,  igu,  ogh,  ugh  ;  as  likewise  in 
sev^al  other  forms  allied  to  these ;  2d,  bag, 
WAG,  or  PAG,  bear,  bring,  make,  cause  j  written 
ba,  fa,  and  pa  j  or  aba,  iba,  oua,  uba  ;  or  apa, 
&c.  AFA,  &c.  and  often  ab,  af,  or  ap  ;  and  abb, 
IBH,  OBB,  UBH ;  and  APti,  iph,  and  the  like; 
3dt  DWAG,  THWAG,  or  TWAG,  do,  cxecute,  accom- 
plisb,  written  da,  tba,  ta  ;  or  D,  tii,  t,  with  any 
TOwel  preceding ;  or  dh,  th,  in  Celtic  and  San- 
scrit }  i-i/i,  owag  or  GAQ,  move,  go,  go  on  with  ; 

written  GA,  GE,  GI,  GO,  GV  i    or  CA,  CE,  Cl,  CO,  CU  J 

and  3,  e  }  or  gha,  ghe,  ghj,  &c.  cha,  che,  cm,  in 
Alomamtic,  and  y  in  old  English.  It  is  prefixed 
rather  than  aLldcd,  though  it  is  added  in  Greek 
preterites.  5ih,  Lag,  take,  work,  hold,  possess ; 
written  la  or  al,  el,  il,  ol,  &c.  6/A,  Mag,  in- 
crease, mould,  make,  form,  written  ma,  me,  mi, 

MO,  MU  ;    or  AJl,  EM,  IM,  &C.  or  AMH,  IMH,   AIMH, 

UMii,  &c.  '7lh,  Nag,  force,  work,  labour,  make  j 
written  na,  ne,  ni,  no,  nu  ;  or  an,  en,  in,  &c.  or 
ANN,  ENN,  INN,  and  the  like.  8/A,  Rag,  rush, 
agitate,  bustle  ;  written  ha,  re,  ri,  &c.  or  ar,  er, 
IR,  &c.  9lli,  Swag,  and  sag,  work  by  carrying 
on,  toil ;  swenk,  labour  j  written'sA,  se,  si,  so  ;  or 
AS,  Es,  IS,  us,  Eis,  and  the  like,  varied  by  the  pre- 
ceding vowels ;  written  also  ah,  ih,  oh,  uh,  &c. 
and  ASH,  esh,  ish,  osh,  and  the  like. 

The  application  of  these  to  the  formation   of 
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new  words  seems  to  have  been  regular,  but  not 
without  intervals  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  as 
circumstances  dictated.  For  instance,  before  the 
word  thunder  was  made,  it  was  preceded  by  two 
stages  of  the  verb,  if  not  more ;  first,  thwao,  to 
sound,  allied  to  dwag,  was  formed ;  then  thwa- 
GA-NA  noised,  and  abstractly  thwana  or  tana, 
loud  noise,  whence  the  Latin  tono,  I  make  a  ra- 
]^d  loud  noise ;  but  the  Teutones  from  thwag 
formed  thwogand,  sounding,  a  present  participle, 
and  noun,  which  they  contracted  into  thund.  It 
is  probable,  that  thundtan,  to  thunder,  was  long 
used  before  ra,  make,  was  added  to  it.  Hear, 
love,  come,  drive,  may,  must,  have  existed  as  verbs 
before  the  formation  of  hearer,  lover,  comer,  drift, 
drove,  might,  though  a  thoughtless  philosopher 
will  say,  how  can  the  names  of  an  act  precede  the 
naming  of  the  agent  from  whom  the  act  arises  ? 
The  successive  stages  of  words  may  be  learned 
from  their  analysis. 

Some  English  and  Latin  words  possess  an  amaz« 
ing  number  of  component  parts,  slowly  formed  and 
put  together.  Even  short  terms  comprehend  more 
of  them  than  would  be  supposed.  Various,  in  La- 
tin VARius,  is  waga-ri-gapSA,  from  wag  or  vag, 
bow,  bend ;  ra,  make ;  ig,  have ;  and  sa,  he^  or 
rather  make,  by  custom  i^ropriated  to  person. 
Varus,  from  vaga-ra-sa,  means  he  (sa)  who  is 
VAGA-RA,  made^  bowed,  w  bent :  varis  crueibus 
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is  with  distorted  legs  ;  but  varius  is  a  compound 
of  VAR,  bent,  uneven  ;  and  var-ig-sa  is  he  that 
has  (ig)  the  quality  of  inequality.  Things  that  are 
not  equal  arc  different,  that  is  various,  said  the 
founders  of  the  Roman  empire.  Different  itself  is 
from  Di,  in  Gothic  twa,  and  in  Scotch  tway,  and 
FERENs,  the  same  as  bearend,  bearing.  Tw ay- 
bearing  legs,  which  are  legs  bearing  in  separate 
ways,  are  allowed  not  to  be  equals.  Moderatioa 
is,  in  all  its  parts,  mog-da-ra-ti-ga-na-ga,  formed 
in  this  succession ;  mag,  seize,  comprehend,  in- 
clude, contain,  measure ;  moo-da,  measured,  the 
preterite  participle  by  da,  done  :  wbeuce  mod  and 
SA  J  MODUS,  measure,  bound ;  and  sa  agency, 
which  is  implied  in  all  ancient  nouns.  Add  ra, 
work,  to  niOD ;  there  results  modera,  was  making  to 
have  bounds,  keeping  in  bounds  ;  whence  modera- 
TA,  a  preterite  participle,  kept  in  bounds.  Add  ig, 
make,  to  modkka  ;  and  you  have  moderatig,  an  ad- 
jective, wliicli  means  making  kept  in  bounds,  or 
havingthc  quality  of  being  kept  in  bounds.  Tomo- 
DEBATic  join  anga  or  onga,  a  compound  of  na, 
make,  and  ga,  go,  which  is  the  origin  of  our  ing  in 
present  participles;  and  moderatigonga  is  obtain- 
ed, an  abstract  noun  quite  analogous  to  the  Teuto- 
nic ;  bewegung,  motion  ;  hildigung,  inclining ; 
ermahnung,  admonition.  For  all  Latinnouns  which 
end  in  lo-ioNis  were  of  a  participial  nature.  Thus 
region,  diction,  motion,  the  true  forms  of  regio 
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DicTiOy  and  motio,  are  old  participial  words,  analo- 
gous to  ruling,  speaking,  moving,  in  English.    The   • 
moving  of  the  horse  is  the  same  as  the  motion  of 
the  horse.     In  German  motion  is  beweoino,  be- 
wagging  in  English.     The  Latin  process  of  mo- 

DERATIO  is  METIOR,  MODUS,  MODERO,  M0DERATU8, 
MODERATIO. 

These  examples  will  show  the  nature  of  the  nu- 
merous parts,  of  which  the  shortest  as  well  as  the 
longest  words  consist.  But  the  exhibition  of  these 
parts  in  the  above  manner  wearies  the  mind,  and 
fatigues  it  by  their  excessive  multitude.  It  is  a 
more  intelligible  and  useful  method,  to  trace  the 
slow  and  increasing  course  of  derivation  and  com- 
position ;  to  mark  how  vao,  bent ;  became  vao-ra 
or  VARA,  then  varasa  or  varus  ;  how  var  became 

VAR-IG,    VARIG-SA,    Or   VARIUS  }    and    how   VARIUS 

produced  vario,  I  make  different,  and  variatio, 
when  variation,  which  signifies  the  act  of  becoming 
different,  the  effect  of  that  act,  and  the  thing  sub- 
jected to  the  act.  The  same  process  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  longest  words.  Incompatibility  is 
compounded  of  in,  not ;  con,  together ;  and  pa- 
TiBiLis,  endurable  or  tolerable.  From  pa  or  pao, 
bear,  carry,  endure,  came  patior,  I  bear  or  suffer. 
The  compound  compatibilis,  capable  of  sufferings 
to  be  together,  was  next  formed  j  then  incompa- 
tibilis  ;  and  lastly,  the  abstract  noun  incompati- 
bilitas,  in  a  low  stage  of  the  Latin  tongue.     In 
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France  tliis  noun  was  changed  into  iNcoMPATiBt- 
LiTE.  But,  to  explain  the  origin  of  in,  con,  bilis, 
TAS,  and  TE,  is  inconsistent  with  the  rudimental  na- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  work.  All  of  these  areillu»> 
trated  elsewhere  in  their  proper  places.  This  rul^ 
however,  may  be  depended  on,  "  That  all  the 
changes  in  the  language  of  Europe,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  in  its  dialects,  have  been  subject  to 
certain  laws,  not  of  an  anomalous,  arbitrary,  or  IT' 
rational  nature,  but  such  as  have  arisen  from  the 
mind  of  tribes  and  nations  exerting  its  powers  oa 
the  mass  of  hereditary  speech,  that  the  purposes  of 
communication  might  be  obtained  or  promoted." 
Hence  all  changes,  even  the  most  violent,  fall  with- 
in the  plan  of  the  philologist.  As  the  material 
world,  however  unaccountable  its  changes  may  ap- 
pear to  the  ignorant,  exhibits  to  the  philosopher,  in 
proportion  to  his  knowledge,  a  perfect  obedience  to 
order  and  regularity  ;  so  tlie  analogy  between  na- 
ture and  language  may  be  asserted  in  the  broadest 
terms.  AV^hen  3  volcano  has  ruined  the  soil  in  its 
vicinity,  ?,  new  one  is  gradually  formed  out  of  the 
lava,  and  other  actual  accumulations,  on  which 
arise  a  new,  and  possibly  a  more  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion. AVhen  one  original  language  is  destroyed  by 
the  prevalence  of  another,  a  new  compound  is  pro- 
duced out  of  the  existing  materials,  the  formation 
of  which  is  never  accomplished  without  the  action 
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of  general  laws,  modified,  indeed,  by  local  cinmm« 
stances. 

Kote  U.  p.  36. 
The  innumerable  derivatives  of  this  radical, 
which  varies  its  form  into  ag,  hwao,  vao,  and,  m 
the  Celtic  and  Cymraig  dialects,  into  fao  and 
6WA6|  present  a  noUe  and  dSTectual  illustration  of 
the  analysis  contained  in  this  work.  In  all  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  the  derivatives  of  wao,  (in 
Grerman  and  Scandinavian  pronounced  vao,)  pre- 
sent a  continual  and  obvious  chain  of  connection, 
which  directly  leads  to  a  discovery  of  the  intri- 
cate  course,  by  which  language  advanced  to  its  pre- 
sent variety  and  perfection.  Many  of  the  inter- 
mediate forms  between  the  simple  radical,  and  the 
most  compound  terms,  are  lost  as  separate  words, 
and  can  be  found  only  in  composition ;  but  the 
most  complex  forms  indicate,  v?ith  indubitable  cer« 
tainty,  that  they  owe  their  origin  merely  to  a  great- 
er use  of  the  consignificative  terms,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  trace  the  affinity  between  wag  and  the 
words  wonder,  willing,  wanton,  world  ;  or  validi- 
tas,  vehementia,  volubilitas,  verecundia,  veneratio, 
and  the  like ;  ynth  the  utmost  precision. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  of  Lye  and  Man^ 

ning  contains  many  hundreds  of  folio  pages,  full  of 

words  that  b^n  with  hw  and  w.    The  number  of 

Latin  words  in  v  is  not  small.    In  Sanscrit  and 
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nu  g  considerable  proportion  of 
lagcs.  Attentive  obseiration, 
y  able  to  discover,  that  these 
It  consist  of  individual  terms, 
alphabetical  arrangeoient ;  but 
ihat  all  those  terms  stand  to  a 
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one  of  these  new  compounds  wanted  that  peculiar 
shade  of  meaning,  which  the  particular  consignifi- 
cative  used  was  fitted  to  give  to  wag.  The  series 
now  given  is  a  perpetual  contraction  of  wao-ag, 

WAO-BA9  WAO-FA,  WAG-PA,  WAG-DA,  WAG-THA,  WAG- 
TA,   WAG-LA,  WAG-MA,   WAG-NA,   WAG-RA,  WAG-flA* 

On  several  occasions,  the  contraction  is  not  perform- 
ed, which  enables  us  to  see  the  ancient  state  of  com- 
posiUon.  The  reason  why  contraction  was  avcnd^ 
ed  was  to  preserve  a  distinct  shade  of  sense.  Wag- 
la  originally  isignified  to  turn,  to  put  over,  to  roll : 
it  was  variously  written  or  pronounced  wala, 
waela,  weala,  weila,  the  g  being  first  articu- 
lated as  H,  and  then  entirely  dropt.  Welo, 
weileo,  I  roll,  being  in  Greek  the  same  as  volvo 
in  Latin,  and  wealowige,  I  roll  or  wallow^  in 
Teutonic;  except  that  vo,  in  the  one  language, 
and  ow  in  the  other,  show  that  these  words  are  de- 
rivatives of  VOL  and  weal  ;  but  when  the  primi- 
tive wag  retains  the  sense  of  shake,  wag-la,  its 
derivative,  is  not  contracted  into  wala  ;  for  con- 
traction would  confuse  the  verb  wagla,  to  shake 
often,  with  wala,  to  roll  or  turn. 

After  the  series  above  mentioned  had  been  form- 
ed, each  individual  word  in  it  became  liable  to  re- 
ceive anew  the  nine  consignificatives.  Wala^ 
turn,  roll,  sway,  govern  ;  also  increase,  augment, 
grow,  bred ;  and  agitate,  move,  boil^  like  water  in 
motion  ;  produced  many  words  quite  common  in 
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Europe,  such  us  wealb  or  hwhalb,  a  turn,  a  bend, 
arcb,  side;  hwealp  or  whelp,  an  animal  produced 
HWEALC  or  wEOLC,  a  turned,  rolled  shell ;  weald, 
direction,  power,  strength,  sway  ;  wealt,  a  tun^ 
a  movement ;  wealth,  plenty,  from  wala,  activ^ 
strong,  abundant ;  wealg,  rich,  plentiful,  also 
roll,  turn ;  WALMA,  or  we.u,m,  boiling,  agitated 
water  ;  wilna,  a  girl  bred  in  one's  house,  a  home- 
bora  slave  girl ;  walar,  rolling,  powerful,  strong  j 
WALS,  a  turning,  a  revolution. 

Though  every  individual  word  in  the  series 
might  receive  the  consignificatives,  yet  harsh  and 
unnecessary  compounds  were  naturally  avoided. 
Instances  of  walal,  warar,  and  others  resembliDg 
them,  are  not  found.  Every  primitive  had,  as  has 
been  shown,  many  dlfierent  but  kindred  senses. 
Compounds  often  occur  of  the  racUctd  and  the  con- 
significatives in  some  particular  sense,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  other  senses. 

Tlie  perpetual  series  of  compound  words,  which 
forms  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  dialects  of  Europe,  was  not  produced  me- 
chanically, but  under  the  slow  and  regular  influ- 
ence of  ordinary  reason,  moulding  the  materials  of 
speech  according  to  actual  neces^ty,  and  the  other 
causes  which  create  or  enrich  language.  In  early 
ages,  the  motives  to  employ  irrational  or  purely 
conventional  terms,  such  as  occur  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, scarcely  exist }  and  a  philologist  has  more 
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£fficulty  in  tradng  the  origin  of  such  words  as 
TONTINE,  0R06,  SPENCER,  MOB,  and  many  others  d£ 
that  class,  than  in  explaining  the  vocabulary  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

Note  X.  p.  37. 
The  signification  of  ag  or  wao,  joined  to  any 
radical,  is  double,  viz.  possessive  and  active.  When 
AG  signifies  having,  it  often  takes  the  form  of  10^ 
ic,  AC,  oc,  OG,  and  the  like.  The  compounds  vae 
often  diminutives ;  so  dog,  a  certain  animd ;  Dog- 
IG,  having  the  nature  of  a  dog,  a  little  dog ;  leaf- 
iG,  leaf-having,  viz.  leafy ;  merum,  wine ;  mera- 
cuM,  having  the  property  of  wine  ;  verus,  true } 
ver-ac-s,  having  the  property  of  true  j  fater,  a 
father ;  patr-ic-us,  he  who  has  the  nature  of  a  fii- 
ther,  or  has  something  of  a  paternal  property ; 
patr-ic-i-us,  for  patr-ic-ig-us,  he  who  possesses 
the  quality  of  belonging  to  a  father  or  senator, 
viz.  he  who  is  a  senator's  son  or  relation.  The 
Romans  called  their  legislatures  patres,  and 
the  Goths  aldoras,  elders,  or  old  men.  The 
chief  Roman  council  was  called  senates,  from 
SENEX :  the  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  called 
their  chief  priest,  and  indeed  all  old  men,  siNls- 
TANS.  See  more  on  the  possessive  signification  of 
AG  in  the  account  of  the  Teutonic,  Latin,  Grreek, 
Celtic,  Sanscrit,  and  other  dialects  examined  in  diis 
work. 
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Tlie  active  sense  of  ac  is  remarkably  freqoent  in 
the  formation  of  derivative  verbs.  In  the  softer  dia- 
lects, AG  becomes  ata,  ya,  a,  k,  o,  &c.  according  to 
local  convenience.  It  may  be  termed  the  verifying 
consign  ificative,  for,  whenever  a  noun  comes  to  be 
changed  into  a  verb,  it  is  subjoined.  Examples  of 
this  are  iDniunerable,  as  lufa,  love ;  luf-ica,  I 
make  love ;  fumus,  smoke ;  fum-ig-o,  I  make 
smoke,  or  I  put  smoke  upon  ;  spar,  spread  ;  spar- 
GO,  I  actively  spread ;  ve«,  turn,  from  waji, 
(wAG-RA  ;)  vERGo,  I  tum  to,  or  ovBr,  as  a  dish,  by 
inclining  it,  or  as  the  sun,  by  declining  downwards  ; 
Lag,  lay  in  Visigothic  ;  lagya,  I  lay  actively.  To 
miUtiply  examples  of  this  universal  use  of  ag  would 
be  to  anticipate  what  is  to  be  said  elsewhere,  and 
to  pillage  every  lexicon  from  India  to  Britain. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  ago,  and  the  Celtic  ag,  are 
the  purest  representatives  of  this  word,  which  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  descended  from  them,  but  as 
their  primitive,  employed  in  a  particular  manner. 
Ac,  as  an  active  or  possessive,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  G  primitive,  which  appears  in 
such  words  as  ag-o,  I  act ;  leg-o,  1  gather  ;  tego, 
I  cover  J  REGo,  I  stretch  or  direct }  vigeo,  I  grow, 
I  was.  The  possessive  g  is  included  in  secd«  I 
cut }  Dico,  I  say;  acer,  cutting,  sharps  vaco,  I 
am  empty,  and  many  others  in  all  the  dialects ; 
but  it  requires  sound  and  acute  discernment  to  se- 
parate the  examples,  in  which  c  is  a  corruption  of 
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the  radical  g^  from  those  in  which  c  is  the  con- 
traction for  GAG.  LucTUs^  grief)  is  from  lugtus, 
that  is,  from  the  j^reterite  participle  of  lug,  lift  up 
the  voice,  shriek ;  but  vac-o,  vacuus,  and  the  like, 
are  from  vag-ag,  having  the  property  of  moving, 
of  weakness,  of  insufficiency,  insolidity,  emptiness. 
The  reader  must  diligently  compare  the  Teutonic 
WAG,  the  Latin  vaco,  and  the  Greek  ouk,  empty, 
not. 

The  derivatives  of  the  radicals  and  of  their  com* 
pounds,  which  have  been  formed  with  da,  done, 
are  so  innumerable,  that  they  constitute  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  of 
those  in  Asia  which  are  allied  to  them.  Every 
word  in  which  a  d,  a  t,  a  th,  or  dh,  make  their 
appearance,  except  these  be  its  initials,  has  been  or 
actually  is  a  preterite  participle.  From  such  a 
participle,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  rose  many 
hundreds  of  those  nouns  and  verbs,  which  we  have 
long  considered  as  the  most  simple  and  original. 
It  is  sufficient,  in  this  place,  to  mention  our  own 
Wn'ds  at,  bat,  dad,  side,  get,  meet,  fit,  foot,  lid, 
board,  word,  sword,  herd,  hilt,  wild,  wood,  west,  rot ; 
which  were  originally  all  preterite  participles,  and 
were  uttered  aot,  bagt,  dagda,  sigd,  gagt, 
megt,  faegt,  fagd  or  fogd,  hligd,  bragd  and 
braed,  wobed,  from  wor  speak  ;  swered,  hwer- 
£d,  helft;  wigled,  wogd,  both  from  wig,  to 
grow,  as  STLYA  in  Latin  produced  salvaticus  and 
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ESED,  set,  from  'wee;,  and  rogt, 
n  Latin  corruptu9.  In  the  late 
Iker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  in 
English  words  are  arranged  ac- 
Erminations ;  all  words  uuder  d, 
'E,  and  under  tk,  derived  from 
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BK,  ANy  0N9  IN,  and  the  like^  which  have  received, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  preterite  consignifica^ 
tive  D,  or  t,  or  th.  Thus  monath,  a  month ; 
MUNTH,  a  mouth ;  tunth,  a  tooth  ;  mund,  or  oa- 
MUND,  the  mind,  are  not  present  but  preterite  par- 
ticiples^ changed  into  nouns.  They  come  from 
MONA,  the  moon  j  mun,  catch,  take ;  tun,  bruise, 
chew ;  and  mun,  take ;  for  the  founders  of  language 
called  every  external  and  internal  faculty  a  taker, 
(perceptor  or  perception)  from  its  seizing  know- 
l^ge. 

Next  to  the  compounds  of  da,  those  of  ma  and 
na  constitute  two  of  the  largest  orders  of  words. 
All  words,  from  whatever  European  language, 
(two  or  three  excepted,)  which,  in  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, close  with  n  i  were  once  preterite  partici- 
ples, in  the  model  of  given,  driven^  striven ;  or  ad- 
jectives participially  formed.  Nouns  in  ion  origi- 
nally ended  in  onoa,  which  is  a  form  of  the  pre- 
sent participle,  compounded  of  na  and  oa  ;  signs 
of  preterite  action;  The  words  an,  clan,  man, 
qn,  yawn,  sun,  town,  win,  oven,  sign,  loan^  and 
many  others  equally  short  and  apparently  original, 
were  once  eacn  or  acn,  joined ;  clahan,  bom, 
bred  as  a  child ;  magn,  a  son,  or  what  is  bom  ; 
acna,  joined  to,  placed  with ;  can,  opened,  gap- 
ed ;  swiNNA,  she  who  shines ;  togna,  what  is  en- 
closed ;  WI6NA,  gained  by  exertion  of  bodily  mo- 
tion ;  UPANA,  a  thuig  raised  above,  a  vault,  a  stoifo ; 
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siosuM,  what  poiots  out,  from  sio  or  swig,  point, 
indicate,  shine ;  a  verb  equal  to  taec  or  tac,  iiidi< 
cate,  show,  teach,  whence  tacn,  a  sign  ;  loh»» 
given,  a  thing  given,  from  lac,  give,  or  take. 
Alt  European  and  Indian  words  in  m  are  of  a  sr- 
milar  description ;  for  instance,  dam,  a  mother ; 
BEAM,  a  tree ;  kam,  crooked  ;  mam,  a  mother  ; 
OEM,  a  bud ;  ktm,  a  border ;  doom,  opinion 
TERM,  a  Umit  \  FORM,  a  shape  ;  film,  a  thin  skin  ; 
MAIM,  a  hurt ;  though  some  of  these  came  from  one 
dialect,  and  some  from  another ;  yet  they  were  ori- 
ginally OAc-MA,  she  who  suckles  or  breeds  ;  bagm^ 
a  branch,  or  piece  of  a  tree  ;  cwagm,  twisted,  dis- 
torted, winding  }  mag-ma,  she  who  bears  ;  gigma, 
what  grows  or  sprouts ;  rigma,  the  top,  point  ; 
DOGMA  or  thogma,  thinkings  ter-mi>na>sa,  that 
whicl)  points  out  the  march  or  limit,  the  same  as 
I'KCMAii  in  Greek.  Tec  and  tecr  or  ter,  mean 
to  point  out,  show.  Our  own  march  is  (ram  marc, 
a  compound  of  mar  or  mer,  to  show. 

I'lie  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  and  Sanscrit  ordi- 
nary adjectives  in  ANUS,  INDS,  onus  ;  in  AN,  on,  in  ; 
or  in  ANA,  INA,  and  the  like ;  to  which  must  be 
added  all  their  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs  in  m  ; 
belong  to  the  classes  above  explained. 

Note  Y.  p.  38. 
Examples  of  ba  in  this  use  are  common  in  the 
Visigothic.    The  ratUcal  properly  signifies  to  agi- 
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tate  by  a  smart  blow ;  but  it  was  ^plied  to  ma- 
nual and  personal  action  at  a  very  early  period* 
The  European  tongues  used  bag,  and  its  varieties 
FAO  and  FAO9  in  many  senses,  which  they  after* 
wards  expressed  by  compounds  of  rao.  As  the 
dialects  increased  in  terms,  it  sometimes  took  place 
that  wAB,  for  instance,  took  one  sense,  waf  ano- 
ther, and  waf  a  third ;  though  they  were  original- 
ly the  same.  In  old  English,  web  signified  to 
weavoy  WAF  to  blow  like  a  light  gale  of  wind,  and 
WAP  to  cast  one's  arms  about  in  a  quick  irregular 
manner. 

The  Visigothic  adverbs  aglu-ba,  difficulty- 
bearing  ;  ARNi-BA,  care-bearing ;  glaggwa-ba, 
sharp,  quick-bearing ;  and  others  of  that  class,  show 
the  early  use  of  this  consignificative,  in  the  com- 
position of  adverbial  adjectives.  The  verbs  hab, 
hold ;  gib,  give  ;  liuba,  live ;  liba,  love  i  hlif» 
lift  i  THiUB,  take ;  raub,  rub  or  pull }  nif» 
squeeze  ;  waib,  enclose,  wrap  about ;  leib,  leave ; 
SLEP,  slide  down,  sleep ;  thraf,  make  strong,  ve- 
hement ;  HOP,  raise,  lift  ;  which  at  first  were  hag- 

BA,  GAG-BA,  LIG-BA,  LIC-BA,  HLIG-BA,  THAG-BA^ 
rag-  BA,  NIG-BA,  WAG-BA,  LIG-BA,  SLIG-BA,  THRAG- 

BA,  HAG-BA ;  from  iiAG,  move,  hold ;  gag,  move  to  i 
LiG,  fix  in  a  place  ;  Lie,  agree  with,  like ;  hlig, 
seize,  lift;  thag,  take;  rag,  rush,  pull}  nig, 
crush  ;  wag,  cast,  cover  ;  lig,  let  go,  leave ;  slig, 
cast,  slide }  thrag,  press ;  hag,  lift,  raise»  heaVb. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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I,  that  LEiB,  leavci  has,  in  ^- 
i  through  all  the  varietjea  of 
la  Alamannic  iii  diube  ii 
1  left  behind.  The  Saxon  up 
rcommoD^mi  leave  ;  aud  the 
are,  is  au  ancient  variety  of 
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The  uge  of  ba  and  its  varieties  is  every  way  as 
great  in  Cehio,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavic,  Sanscrit,  and 
all  the  other  dialects,  as  it  is  in  those  of  ancient 
Germany.  As,  apo,  ab,  which  signify  touching 
either  in  front  or  elswhere ;  sitb,  under ;  urbs,  a 
city,  from  hwbrb,  make  a  circle,  which  the  aa* 
cients  did  with  a  plough ;  umbo,  a  circle,  a  round  ; 
yoLulPE,  bringing  or  containing  what  is  wished  or 
willed  (  VESPEB,  he  who  brings  the  setting  sun^ 
from  WES,  set,  tibe  origin  of  our  own  West ;  late* 
BRA,  from  LAT,  lie ;  vapula,  I  whip  othors ;  or  as 
a  neuter,  I  am  under  a  whipping ;  from  wag-pa,  to 
wap,  to  cast  the  ladi  about ;  vitupero,  I  wyte^  or 
loudly  blame,  mixing,  as  on  such  occasions,  great 
abuse ;  a  remarkable  word,  which  shows  that  the 
Gt>thic  or  Germanic  sense  of  wite  (sentence,  fine, 
accusation  in  public,)  was  known  to  the  old  Romans ; 
PALPo,  I  feel,  frtim  fal  or  pal,  feel ;  febo,  I  ter« 
rify ;  HUFAo^  I  weave ;  topos,  a  spot  $  tupos,  a 
stamp ;  cufos,  bent,  humped ;  glapho,  I  chisel, 
or  cut  with  blows  of  some  such  instrument,  a  word 
nearly  analogous  to  sculpo  ;  are  Greek  terms  in 
addition  to  the  Latin  ones  already  enumerated, 
which  coincide  with  the  Teutonic  beb,  shake; 
WEB,  weave ;  tog,  a  point ;  dub,  a  blow  j  oeap, 
crooked,  or  gehof,  (see  Lye,  in  voc.  gehof  and 
HOFER,  gibbus ;)  lag,  strike,  clap ;  and  form  a  scan* 
ty  specimen  of  an  universal  fact. 


■XD  ILLUSTBATIOBS. 


ote  Z.  p.  38. 

f  i^,  joined  to  radicals  and  tKeir 

illy  as  numerous  as  those  of  ba. 

is  ALA,  BALA,  CWALA,  DWALA, 
,     HALA,    LALA,     MALA,     NALA, 

hich  have  many  mennings,  *c- 
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Other  from  Nitf,  seize*  Latro  is  one  who  lies 
in  wait  to  steal,  or  perhaps  a  taker,  from  lat, 
take :  the  thing  taken^  was  called  by  the  Grreeks 
LEU,  from  LA,  take ;  by  the  Saxons  botio,  from 
BOT,  gain,  get;  by  the  Latins  praeda,  from 
PRAEGD  or  BRASOD,  whst  is  Carried  off  by  force. 

Note  2  A.  p.  S8, 

Rag,  work  violently,  rush,  pierce,  shake,  forms 
as  a  radical  the  usual  series  of  raba,  rafa,  rapa  ; 
RACCA,  or  racha;  rada,  ratha,  rata;  rala, 
RAMA,  RANA,  RASA.  In  Celtic,  Greek,  and  Teu- 
tonic, H  is  often  pronounced  before  initial  r  and  L. 
Consequently,  such  Teutonic  words  as  hliftak, 
HLiNiAN,  hleaw,  hlot,  &c.  bclong  to  L  ;  aud  such 
words  as  hrof,  hremm,  hrefen,  hruk,  hrino, 
and  HRiM,  to  R. 

The  power  of  rag,  make,  used  consignificative- 
ly  with  radicals,  may  be  seen  in  ara,  work,  join, 
cultivate;  bara,  bear,  move,  lift;  fara,  move, 
go ;  PARA,  work,  prepare,  fit  out ;  cwara  and 
CARA,  turn,  move,  cast ;  dara,  hurt,  bruise,  beat ; 
THARA,  turn;  tara,  pluck,  draw,  hold;  gara, 
make,  agitate ;  lara,  lay,  spread ;  also  conduct, 
lead,  learn  ;  mara,  beat,  hurt,  kill ;  and  increase, 
lengthen,  (baw  out,  delay  ;  nara,  to  bruise,  crush 
together,  drive,  force  on  ;  swara  and  sara,  force, 
move  on  with  heavy  violence,  accumulate,  labour, 
toil ;  also  breathe  heavilv :  hwara  and  wara.  turn. 


\SO  ILtDSTB&TKntS. 


«ition,  keep,  guard.  The  s^- 
1  these,  are  only  a  few  of  tWe* 
h  word,  and  vary  in  the  diifcr- 
triple  compounds,  st.vba,  apa- 
signifying  stifT,  sliarp,  a  plain, 
lined  iu  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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on  ardent  coHunnnicative  mkuL  Theuae  of  tiienit 
however^  as  it  is  nearly  unlimited  by  nature,  seenu^ 
in  sevend  dialects,  to  have  been  carried  fiur  beyond 
the  uecesiary  bounds. 

I  shall  insert  some  pasBsges  firom  writings  of  v;^ 
rious  naticms  and  ages,  as  examfiles  of  the  parts  of 
this  subject;  reminding  the  readers  of  modem  £ng« 
lish,  and  other  simple  dialects,  that  all  such  words 
as  heart,  head,  hand,  man,  life,  joy,  fear,  mind,  bodf^ 
foot,  and  the  like,  whidiare  now  considered  as  nen^ 
ter,  and  without  any  termination  referring  to  gen- 
der, were  once  supplied  with  every  termination  of 
that  kind,  as  formally  as  in  Latin  or  Greek.  These 
nouns  were  originally  hai^to,  neuter ;  haubith, 
HANDUS,  feminine ;  manna,  masculine  or  feminine ; 
LiBAiNs,  feminine  \  Joi£,  gioia,  feminine.  The  ori- 
ginal of  G Aio  and  g audeo  is  the  radical^'owAG  or  gag, 
be  active,  move,  quick,  dance,  move  the  hands  or 
feet,  move  quickly  a  musical  instrument.  The  words 
PLEG,  play ;  glig,  be  actively  merry ;  jocus,  from 
GEOG,  bodily  mirth ;  and  gagma,  or  gama,  merri- 
ment; as  also  MAG,  merry,  (magrig,)  waq  and 
WANT,  for  WAGEND,  playfuI,  wanton ;  all  allude  to 
quick  gestures  of  the  body.  Fain  and  fun  are  from 
FAEGN,  which  means  fidging,  a  sign  of  mirth,  if  we 
may  trust  nature,  and  the  Scottish  poets,  who  say^ 
"  I'm  fidgin'  fain  to  see  you ;"  but  fear  is  from  faeg- 
RA,  weak,  pliable,  silly,  timid,  of  uncertain  gender. 
Mind  was  gemtnoi  or  oumKDs,  masculine.   Body 
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vn»  BOVio,  probably  neuter  j  and  fotus,  a  foot,  ft-  < 
niinine. 

The  English,  and  many  of  the  modern  Teutoiuc 
dialects ;  the  Celtic,  Pei-sic,  and  the  present  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  varieties  of  the  Latin ;  have  lost* 
many  peculiarities,  and  contracted  many  long  words, 
which  occurred  in  the  purer  stages  of  their  respec- 
tive bases.  The  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  ancient  Ger- 
man, underwent  each  a  similar  process,  the  steps  of 
which  may  be  traced  with  absolute  certainty. 

Cwitha  auk  tliairh  onst  Gotltis  sei  gili&na  ist  ims,  allaitn 
wisandam  in  izwis,  ni  mais  frathyui  thau  skuli  frathyan,  ak 
firathyan  tlu  waila  frathya,  hwaryammeh  awa  awe  Goth  ga- 
dalUtU  mitoth  galaubeinais. — Somalia,  Chap.  XII.  t.  3. 

Verse  4. — Swa  swe  niihtis  in  ainammaleiknlithima  mana- 
gans  habam,  thaiththan  litfayus  allai  ni  thata  aamo  taui  ha- 
band :  Swa,  managai  ain  leik  siyum  in  Cbristau,  eththan 
ainhwaryizuh  anthar, 

I  say  also,  through  the  grace  of  God  which  given  ia  to  me, 
to  all  (persons)  being  among  you,  not  more  to  be  wise  than 
it  may  be  due  (necessary)  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  wise  to  good 
wisdonij  to  every  one  Bo  as  God  had  dealed  the  measure  of 
belief. 

As,  indeed,  in  one  body  we  have  many  members,  but  all 
the  members  liave  notthe  same  office  or  work,so  (being  many) 
we  are  one  botly  in  Christ,  but  every  one  is  another  or  dif. 
fercnt  (person.) 

Tiiese  verses  are  a  part  o£  the  Visigothic  frag- 
ments of  the  New  Testameot,  recovered  by  Arch- 
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deicon  KmtteL  Cwitha^  I  sajf^  is  from  thm 
verb  cwiOTH,  or  cwigd,  a  compound  of  cwio  and 
BA.  Aui:,  ahOy  is  from  auk,  or  eac,  a  contraction 
of  AG-AO9  increase,  join*  Thairh,  for  thwairo,  is 
a  triple  compound,  made  up  of  thwag-ar*io: 
THWAO-&A,  or  THWABA,  signified  twist,  twine  ;  of 
which  THWAiiio  is  a  derivative,  and  signifies  hay- 
ing the  property  of  twisted,  thrown,  crodied, 
angry,  cross.  See  Lye,  in  voce  thairh,  which 
means  across^  and,  therefore,  through.  To 
thwart  is  to  lay  across.  Anst,  favour^  is  a  very 
remarkable  word :  it  is  a  derivative  of  an,  for 
agana,  or  ACNA,  join,  agree,  be  pleased  with; 
also  give  as  a  favour.  The  words  CHAnis  and 
GRATIA  both  mean  liking,  being  pleased  with ;  and, 
as  LEiK,  agreeing,  occurs  in  Teutonic  ;  so  flag  in 
Latin  is  a  compound  of  leik,  agree,  be  agreeable. 
In  ancient  Gothic,  a  spirit  or  deity  that  favoured 
brave  men  was  called  ans^  a  lover,  a  protector. 
The  pkral  was  ansis,  or  ansas.  After  the  Visi. 
goths  had  fought  their  way  southward,  they  called, 
says  Jomandes,  non  puros  homines,  sed  semi- 
DEos,  ID  EST  ANSES } — not  mere  men,  but  demi-gods, 
that  is  ANSES.  The  word  ans  appears  commonly 
in  the  edda,  in  the  contracted  form  of  as  ;  and^ 
strange  to  tell,  the  Scandinavian  antiquaries  can« 
not  trace  it  to  its  direct  source.  The  Scandian 
dialect,  though  very  pure  in  words,  has  sufiered 
greatly  by  contraction }  wd  it  is  truly  ridiculous 
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lolm,  and  many  better  pbilido. 
and  Danes,  wander  in  their 
ircle,  without  daring  to  jtake 
ider  directs.  The  compoundB 
re,  ate  guxst  for  gb-anst,  and 
oosna,  for  ge-akd,  which  is  • 
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money  was  oiled  scaod^  m  skatt,  a  thing  psid» 
of  which  the  diminiitiye  is  scttliko,  or  sullino^ 
'  a  silver  piece  of  money.  The  radical  scao,  or 
scat,  with  jJLf  made,  skal,  pay,  have  to  pay,  be 
bound  to  pay,  owe ;  and  the  verb  was  transferred 
to  crimes,  for  all  crimes  were  redeemable  by  a  fine : 
SKULD  is  therefore  a  payment,  a  debt,  a  fine,  a 
sin.  In  like  manner,  gwio,  or  oig,  move  towards, 
seise,  hold  j  with  ba,  formed  gib,  make  seise,  make 
hold,  give  ;  which,  wh^i  applied  to  any  thing  af- 
forded by  the  earth,  trees,  woods ;  or  by  tribes  to 
their  superiors ;  signified  yield,  produce,  or  pay  tri- 
bute. GiBELD,  GiFELD,  or  GILD,  camo  first  to 
mean  tribute,  then  money  or  gold,  a  fine,  crime, 

guilt.      So,    FORGIF    us    UREN    SCYLDAS,    Or    URBN 

GYLTA8,  means  forgive,  or  give  us  up  our  debts.  Ga- 
DAiLiDA,he  dealt,  is  from  dail,  a  division ;  original- 
ly DWAGALA,  firom  dwag,  cut,  or  dash  in  two  ;  and 
LA,  the  consignificative.  Mitath,  or  mitad,  is  not 
from  MODius,  as  the  last  editor  of  the  Visigothic 
Gospels  somewhere  insinuates ;  but  the  preterite 
participle  of  mit,  measure,  or  mete ;  from  mag-ta  or 
hag-da,  comprehend, contain;  for  that  which  holds 
any  thing  within  its  circumference  conveys  the  idea 
of  measuring  it.  JRaihtis  truly  deserves  attention ; 
it  is  the  genitive  of  raiht,  straight,  extended  line- 
ally ;  from  ragt,  preterite  of  rag,  reach,  run  out : 
RECTA,  and  PRAVA  or  torta  linea,  are  symbols  of 
right  and  wrong.    I^k,  a  body,  first  signified 
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1  LAO-io,  by  contraction  laec* 
ve  tlie  proper/y  of  laying ;  u 
3  that  one ;  this  man  lays  to 
ler  wordK,  the  stones  coincide, 
f,  or  like  one  another.  That 
Dotlier  is  similar,  and  similarity 
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poie.  Thoogh  I  tarnualj  invented  excelletitly,  but  I  dow, 
weeping  and  sc^bing,  wander  &um  ready  words.  The  ui^ 
true  felicities  of  the  world  blinded  me,  and  then  forsook  me 
l}mi  Miii(T  in  thia  dim  hole  (the  dungeon.}  Then  they  be- 
Teared  me  of  every  pleaaure,  when  I  alwaya  bert  tnuted  to 
them;  then  turned  theyme  their  back  to,  (turned  their  Iwck 
to  mCj)  and  entirely  (]eparte<L  For  what  (cauie)  ahouhl,  then^ 
my  frienila  say  that  I  was  a  happy  man?  How  can  be  be 
bappy  who  might  not  continue  in  worldly  felicity  ? 

It  is  unnecesnry  to  analyze  the  pronount  or  other 
secondary  worda  in  this  place :  theK  are  minutely 
explained  afterwards.  Some  of  the  principal  words, 
reduced  to  their  radicals,  are  lioth,  a  song,  or  lay  ( 
from  LiO'BA,  a  thing  laid  down  by  rule,  nomos  in 
Greek.  Wrecca,  from  whag-io,  by  contraction 
WRACC,  twist,  cast,  drive  out,  expel ;  is  an  exile, 
a  banished  and  forlorn  man.  Geo  is  from  oeoc, 
or  OE'EC,  join,  add ;  it  here  means  time  past  join- 
ed to  the  present,  or  lately ;  it  is  yu  in  Visigo- 
thic,  and  jam  in  Latin.  Lustbaer-lice  is  from 
LUST-BAER,  plcasurc- bringing,  and  Lie,  like ;  the 
literal  sense  is  in  a  pleasure-bringing-like  way. 
Lust  is  for  lufst,  liking,  loving.  Song  is  from 
sing,  a  contraction  of  saeging,  from  saeo,  or  sweo, 
send  forth  the  voice  strongly,  sounds  sing.  Sonus 
in  Latin  was  once  swogens,  from  sweg,  for  which 
see  Lye,  voce  sweg,  bonus.  Sceal,  shall,  is  literally 
owe  or  pay,  as  above  explained.  The  use  of  sceal, 
sftall,  is  a  modem  practice,  which  seldom  occurs  in 
the  Visigothic.    HsonsiiDE  is  from  HBor,  con- 
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tracted  for  hag-ba,  lift,  raise,  lift  voice,  cry,  litmeafi 
And  for  EACEND,  adding,  ekeing.  Mm  for  u 
mixed,  united  with.  Swi,  probably  an  error  of  t! 
text  for  swiTiiE,  veryj  from  swig,  to  be  stroi 
violent  i  8WIGD  and  swigth,  or  swith,  violent,  ■ 
henient ;  swithe  in  Latin  valde  or  valibe,  in 
later  ages  exchanged  for  very  j  veke,  really.  Un- 
geraddm,  dative  plural  of  ungerad.  Gerad  j'a 
from  it.\ECED,  the  participle  of  baec,  (rao-ig,)  ex- 
tend, stretch,  spread,  explain,  make  ready,  expe- 
dite, say  out,  tell,  advise;  a  word  common  to  ell 
the  European  dialects.  Ungerad  is  unprepared* 
unpolished,  discordant.  Wohd  is  woreo,  a  thing 
spoken,  from  wor,  (woC'RA,)  sound,  speak.  Ge- 
SETTAN,  to  set  down,  lay  down  or  compose ;  is 
from  SET,  ori^nally  sa£g-da  and  saeg-ta  :  the 
word  swAEG,  SAEO,  or  siG,  means  sink,  roll  down, 
settle,  sit ;  in  Latin  siDo.  The  form  siG  prodn- 
ced  siGD  and  siT;  from  which  sett  or  sakt,  to 
make  sit,  to  set  j  is  a  causal  derivative.  The 
Greek  iiedos,  and  the  Latin  sedes,  both  from 
SED,  arc  well  knojra.  Theah  is  for  thy-ah,  li- 
terally for  that  also  j  it  is  equivalent  to  quanquau 
in  Latin,  and  quia.  Al  be  it  I  die,  or  for  all 
that  I  lately  sung  excellently,  are  synonymous 
phrases.  FuNDE  is  the  preterite  of  fand,  for  fa- 
iiAND,  or  FAOAND,  catch,  take,  get,  find,  invent. 
Wepknde  is  from  wep,  contracted  for  wag-pa, 
move  the  voice,  lift  the  voice,  cry.    The  Latin 
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VOX  or  vocsy  and  the  Greek  opst  for  wops  ;  are  of 
this  derivation.     Misfo,  I  err  in  choosing,  is  from 
MissA,  originally  mig-sa,  diminution,  lessening,  de- 
fect, fault ;  and  fah,  take,  lay  hold  on.     Ablen- 
DAN  is  from  an,  on;  blined,  stopped,  ceased, 
failed  in  sight,  or  any  other  sense.     The  word 
blunt  is  of  similar  derivation.     Both  are  connected 
with  BLio,  strike,  strike  the  edge  of,  render  obtuse 
or  dull ;  consequently  the  derivation  from  blin^ 
cease,  is  ambiguous.    Truwod£,  trusted,  believed, 
is  from  truw  or  truowa,  having  the  quality  of 
TRUG ;  from  trag,  press^  tread  on,  step  on,  be  firm : 
For  firmness,  solidity,  and  truth,  are  ideas  associat- 
ed by  all  untutored  men.     Woruld-saeltha  is  a 
plural  noun,  from  saelth,  a  fortunate  thing,  and 
WEOROLD,  what  moves  round.     Sael  is  properly 
what  goes  on,  from  sal  or  swal,  which  is  applied 
to  passing  time ;  and,  as  the  time  of  any  action 
is  considered  good  or  bad,  the  proper,  lucky  tirne^ 
and  the  action  belonging  to  it,  were  both  called 
SAEL,  a  word  quite  synonymous  to  hap,  my  good 
hap,  and  happiness.  Gesaelig  mon  is  a  happy  man, 
in  which  remark  the  use  of  ig,  having.    Wendon, 
they  turned,  from  wend,  a  contraction  of  wigend 
or  WAGEMD,  turning.    La  is  used  in  Saxon  for  Ot 
but  it  means  look,  look  ye,  see  now.     Ho-la  is 
HO,  see;  wa-al,  wo,  or  sorrow-look;  wa-la-wa, 
woe  d  wo ;  ea«la,  O  look.    La  or  lo  was  used 
for  see  yci  or  see  now,  dovm  to  Shakespeare's  age. 
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who  puts  it  in  tiie  mouth  of  Quickly.    See  Lye. 

M  VOCib.  LA,  UOLA,  WALA,  &C. 


Mrit^  pitui  t^  wira  wanailetya  sva.  matiilir&m 
Na-cliirad-fva  wiJwaiiso  VeiW  dhaiiushi  cha-bfaavan. 

Their  father  being  <lca(],  those  heroes  having  gone  frcm 
the  forest  ti>  their  owd  alioile,  after  no  long  time  even,  be- 
came  learned  in  the  Veila  and  in  the  liow.  Vide  Dr  Wil- 
kins's  S.  Cram.  p.  032. 

The  vvords  of  this  passage  are  almost  plain  Teu- 
tonic. Mrite  is  from  mri,  die ;  in  Latin  Moit, 
and  in  Gothic  hauhth  ;  all  from  mag-ha,  bruise, 
beat,  kill,  FiTARi  is  from  pita  omxitA,  in  Latin 
pater,  in  Saxon  faeder  ;  from  fagd,  generation. 
Te,  those,  is  in  Scottish  (from  the  Saxon)  thae  j 
WIRA  is  the  Scythian  aior  of  Herodotus,  and  the 
common  wigar  and  weor;  waer,  a  warrior,  a 
man,  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  See  Lye  in  wiga  and 
wEoit.  AVana,  a  forest,  a  wood,  from  wagna,  a 
groM'n  place,  is  the  same  as  wood,  wod,  and  wood  ; 
and  WKOGELD  or  weold,  a  place  grown  with  trees. 
Etya,  gone,  is  allied  to  gaet,  gone  ;  and  itum  in 
Latin,  gone  ;  from  GA,  go.  Swa,  self,  own,  is  Teuto- 
nic, Latin,  Greek,  Slavic,  and  one  of  the  most  par- 
ticular pronominal  words  in  Europe.  Mandira,  a 
mansion,  is  from  mand,  stay,  a  derirative  of  mag- 
^■A,  stop,  delay,  remain.  Na,  not,  is  Celtic,  Cym- 
raig,  (.jrcck,  Latin,  and  of  every  dialect,  at  plea- 
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rare.  It  is  irom  nao,  crush  down,  destroy,  anni- 
hilate. Chir  is  from  ctr,  impede.  For  eva;  see 
Wilkins's  Grammar,  in  the  list  of  indeclinable  words. 
WiDWANso  is  from  wid,  catch,  apprehend,  see, 
know ;  in  Visigothic,  and  its  kindred  dialects,  wit  ; 
in  Greek  eid,  in  Latin  vid.  The  word  veda  sig- 
nifies knowledge,  the  same  its  oeda  or  oedi,  for  the 
Icelanders  drop  the  w  in  many  examples.  Cha, 
aUOf  is  the  same  as  que  in  Latin,  the  dative  or  ac- 
cusative of  QUI  or  Hwi,  who,  which.  Abhaven, 
they  werCf  is  from  bhav,  be,  the  same  as  big  in 
Teutonic.  Dhakusha,  the  bow,  is  named  dhan 
or  DA,  hold,  pull,  draw }  in  Greek  toxox,  from 
TOO,  draw. 

Note  2  B.  p.  39. 
Many  of  our  words  in  sh  have  compound  termi- 
nations of  SA  and  ga,  or  ca.  Sk  becomes  sch  and 
8H.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  philologist  to  distinguish 
these  from  original  compositions.  As  to  the  earlier 
compounds,  the  chief  classes  of  these  are  made  by 
DA,  MA,  NA,  AND,  and  ANG,  as  being  participial  ter- 
minations. The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the 
process  in  the  succeeding  chapters.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  such  contrac- 
tions as  AD,  AT,  ATH,  AM,   AN,   AND  ;  and  tO  SCO 

these  vary  through  all  the  vowels  into  aet,  aed, 

£T,  £D,   it,  id,  AUT,  AUD,  OD,  OT,  AM,   AEM,  EIM, 

EM,  AIM,  oM,  TM }  and  80  of  all  othen.    For,  by 
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the  fluctuation  of  dialect,  aod  from  certaiD  < 
to  be  explained  hereafter,  the  transition  from  aaj 
vowel  is  easy  and  perpetual  into  others.  In  ex> 
amining  the  words  under  any  letter  in  the  alpbt-, 
bet,  it  is  prudent  to  compare  those  beginning  with 
the  last  vowel  Y  with  those  beginning  with  a.  IOj 
Saxon,  AHST,  a  gale,  from  ah,  blow,  is  often  writ-, 
ten  YST  j  OMOs,  a  shoulder  in  Greek,  in  Visigotliic 
AHs ;  and  oHos^  raw,  in  Celtic  amh,  from  agha, 
sour. 

Note  2  C.  p.  SO. 

Ideas  expressed  by  primitives  are,  in  later  times, 
more  precisely  communicated  by  derivatives,  and 
compounds  of  the  same  sort. 

Some  prominent  or  remarkable  quality  in  any  ob- 
ject produces  the  name.  As  this  quality  must  be 
observed  by  all  men  in  every  part  of  the  world,  it 
gciiunilly  happens,  that  the  meaning  of  its  name  de- 
signatc^j  and  describes  the  object  to  which  it  belongs. 
A  bird,  a  fish,  a  river,  are  apt  to  receive  their  names 
in  all  nations,  from  words  signifying  respectively  to 
fly,  to  swim,  to  run.  In  our  own  ancient  tongue, 
the  names  of  fugel,  fisc,  and  flum,  came  from 
FUG,  to  move,  FIG,  to  move  quickly,  whence  fign, 
a  fin  ;  and  flow  or  flog,  to  run.  It  is  not  certain 
whctlicr  bird  be  from  bered,  a  thing  borne  on 
winfis  ;  or  BRECED,  bred,  by  brooding.  It  is  found 
in  tlic  latter  sense  in  Lye's  Dictionary  ;  brid>  pul- 
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LUs,  a  chicken.  Fiona  is  the  same  as  pikna  in 
Latin.  "  See,  see,**  sud  a  little  girl,  b^inning  to 
speak,  to  her  brother,  vrho  had  caught  a  trout  in  a 
neighbouring  brook,  '*  see,  it  has  *inos,"  (wings.) 

When  language  has  been  subjected  to  compou- 
tion,  there  is  generally  a  superabundance  of  terms 
for  the  same  oliject  or  act,  if  it  be  ordinary  and  &- 
miliar.  By  the  constitution  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  Europe,  aod,  bagd,  cigd,  twaqd,  faod» 
LAGD,  HAGD,  RAGD,  which  Signify  generated,  bred, 
boni,  produced,  begotten,  brought  fortb,  procreat- 
ed, grown,  might  all  be  names  for  a  man  or  a  child. 
The  greater  part,  nay,  all  of  them,  were  once  in 
use.  Time  reduced  many  of  them  into  an  obsolete 
state  in  every  dialect^  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, most  unequally.  One  dialect  retained  some, 
which  another  totally  lost.  One  language  preserv- 
ed ATMAiR  in  the  sense  of  father,  another  atta,  a 
third  TAD,  a  fourth  fader  ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  singular  although  the  Romans  had  dismissed 
pater,  and  substituted  sator  or  genitor  in  its 
place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  all  appellative  names,  such 
as  man,  woman,  hill,  river,  sea,  land,  ur,  water,  &c. 
are  blotted  from  the  memory  of  mankind ;  their 
place  would  soon  be  supplied,  by  afSxing  consigni- 
ficatives  to  some  verb  expressive  of  the  qualities  of 
the  objects  denoted  by  them.  A  man  would  pro- 
bably be  called  a  producer,  a  woman  a  besrier,  a  hill 
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iinner,  sea  the  waved,  land  the 
the  blower,  water  a  washer  or 
would  be  stated  to  some  of 
indefinite.  They  woiJd  not  be 
)unt,  and  others  more  fantastical 
le  inrented.     All  that  is  meant 
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mental,  which  oednr  m  the  exercise  of  the  human 
ftcultiea.  The  nses  of  these  words  and  phrases 
are  settled  by  custom,  the  best  arbiter  of  whose  pnv 
ceedings  is  enlightened,  modest,  and  learned  good 
sense.  As  the  decay  of  words  is  perpetual,  and  as 
the  number  of  languages  is  considerable,  even  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Europe ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
a  scientific  plan  could  be  devised. 


The  Notes  of  the  Third  Chapter  may  be  closed  with 
a  View  of  the  Principal  Significations  of  the 
Radical  Words  in  the  European  Languages, 
and  in  the  Persic  and  Sanscrit. 

I.  Ag.— Act  with  very  rapid  motion,  vivid 
force  and  power ;  shake,  agitate ;  be  strong,  ani* 
mated,  bold,  vigorous,  high-spirited,  vehement^ 
violent }  pull,  waste,  consume ;  vex,  pluck,  tease, 
rouse,  excite  to  rage,  or  to  action  of  any  kind, 
irritate ;  walk,  go,  proceed,  be  in  motion,  con- 
tinue in  motion,  roll ;  turn,  wind,  bend  in  course, 
wimple,  crook,  or  make  deviations  real  or  meta- 
phorical ;  change,  alter ;  move  with  a  compdling 
blow,  drive,  conduct,  guide,  steer;  concuss,  di- 
vide, cut  as  wood,  split  as  rocks,  &c.  open,  chink ; 
break  by  force,  fracture ;  grind  with  a  mill  or  the 
teeth,  eat,  Ute,  chew,  destroy }  pinch,  squeeae  by  act- 
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i,  press  together,  so  as  to  make 
"csung,  anxious,  sore ;  wring, 
ith  force,  cast,  throw,  kickj 
as  arms  ;  seize  with  force  snd 
1,  hol<l  firm,  hold  fast,  pos- 
h  the  hand  or  otherwise,  lUl, 
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jToast,  dry,  give  light,  see,  act  as  an  eye,  look  ^ 
move  rapidly  as  wind,  blow,  make  clouds  and  tem- 
pests, emit  air,  smell ;  breathy ;  disturb  the  body  or 
mind,  terrify,  awe,  make  tremble,  ashamed,  stu- 
pid with  fear,  awe,  and  admiration— shake  like 
a  coward,  shudder  at  a  terrible  or  disagreeable  ob- 
ject ;  whirl  about,  eddy ;  also  make  rdls,  turns, 
waves ;  boil  as  agitated  water  j  be  moved  vrith 
violent  ^passion,  be  furious  from  anger,  hate^ 
seal,  &c« ;  keep^  keep  in  and  out,  defend  $  appre- 
hend with  the  senses  or  mind,  feel,  perceive, 
think,  reckon,  learn,  know ;  make  actual  search, 
seek  with  importunity  of  actions  or  words,  woo, 
^k,  solicit ;  move  or  raise  a  cry,  sound,  speak  in  a 
cleiEtr  note,  say,  act  as  a  sounding  body,  or  as  the 
ear,  the  organ  that  perceives  sound,  hear,  listen ; 
also  yell,  echo,  burst  into  sound ;  pass  as  time, 
move  forward  continually,  begin  and  go  on,  pro- 
ceed, succeed;  spring,  go  forth,  grow,  increase 
by  active  and  constant  progression,  generate  as 
plants  and  animals,  breed  and  grow  up,  be  growing 
and  young,  increase,  enlarge,  feed  up,  fatten,  rear« 
nourish }  be  perpetual,  unbroken,  united,  entire^ 
whole,  sound,  enduring,  eternal ;  be  actively  put 
into  conjunction  or  union,  join,  yoke,  apply» 
use;  add  a  benefit  of  any  kind,  help,  bestow, 
favour,  honour;  cast  over,  clothe,  cover,  bend 
around,  wreathe,  tie,  encircle ;  be  stiffi  hard,  fro- 
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lellent }  sting,  be  ahaTp,  kM, 

e,  die. 

ty  of  AG,  and  indicates  less  ra- 
ff e  exertion  of  action,  it  sig- 
shake  violently,  waste,  moke 
^tion,  work,  labour,  Hct  with 
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\,  distorted  in  body  or  conduot ;  bend  back 
and  forward,  be  nimble,  agile,  elastic,  (tout;  be 
weak,  pliant,  unsubstantial,  defective  in  force  or 
value,  bad,  vile,  useless,  evil,  vam,  vacant,  empty  ( 
waggle,  writhe,  wriggle,  wrest,  wrestle,  labour  in 
contest,  contend  for  in  War  or  by  exertion,  win^ 
labour  for;  make  gestures,  play  nimble  tricks^ 
play  on  a  person,  joke  by  actions  and  words, 
trick;  use  indirect  conduct,  or  wiles,  cheat; 
move  as  water,  flow  as  air,  blow,  breathe,  roU  as 
clouds;  cast  around,  cover,  clothe,  wrap  about, 
bind  around,  involve,  muffle  up,  encircle :  raise  a 
sound,  burst  into  crying,  wawl,  wail,  speak,  sing } 
cast  forth,  vomit ;  dart  light,  bum,  shine ;  agitate 
by  heat,  warm ;  agitate  by  rubbing,  wipe,  scour, 
sweep ;  follow  in  a  race,  pursue,  drive,  hunt  $ 
move  by  gentle  solicitation,  entice,  woo,  seduce ; 
be  roused,  affected,  mad,  frantic ;  place  by  active 
motion,  lay  down,  found,  deposit ;  move  and  live 
in  a  place,  continue,  rest,  dwell,  be  settled  and 
fixed,  haunt;  agitate  as  pain,  shoot— ^ferment, 
show  action ;  lift  up,  weigh,  poise,  wield ;  fall, 
incline  to  in  body  or  mind,  desire,  will  ;  pass, 
go,  run  down,  waste,  decay ;  masticate,  grind ) 
draw  down,  swallow,  devour. 

S.  HwAG,  a  variety  of  ag,  expressive  of  still 
stronger  action.  It  signifies  strike  with  a  vio»« 
lent  force  and  effort;  chop,  hew,  knock,  cleave. 
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kill,  break,  divide ;  pi-ess  together*  confine,  keep 
or  collect  b^  force*  aqueeze ;  seize  witli  vioWnce, 
grasp,  bold,  have,  possess,  connect,  join  by  cttcb- 
ing  or  notching  t(^ether  j  be  very  strong,  im- 
petuous, compact,  bard,  solid,  whole,  6rin  and 
harsh  ;  drive  down,  depress,  sink,  impede,  lower,  op- 
press, spare  or  save  by  keeping  don'u  ;  bring  about 
by  acting  with  violence  on  the  ground,  digging, 
cutting,  holing  ;  act  with  great  strain  and  eETort  of 
body  or  mind,  hie,  haste,  pursue,  toil  after  j  hit, 
strike,  hurt,  wound  ;  liA;,  heave,  elevate,  exalt,  raise 
any  thing  to  a  height,  as  a  hedge  or  wall ;  grow  up 
as  plants  and  trees,  rise  into  a  stem,  bear  fruit  or 
leaves ;  act  on  by  6re  or  any  violent  agent,  heat, 
burn,  fry  ;  move  onward,  proceed,  go,  succeed ; 
drive  round,  wheel,  whirl,  twist,  spin  about,  go 
round  rapidly  «:  slowly,  bend,  roll,  roll  to  one 
side,  incliuc,  have  a  devexity,  lean  to,  love ;  turn 
or  cast  over,  wrap,  involve,  cover,  hide,  conceal ; 
lift  or  hold  with  the  hand,  keep,  settle,  defend,  pre- 
serve, keep  cattle ;  send  forth  air  or  breath  with 
force,  bloiv,  blow  and  whisper  as  wind,  wheeze, 
blow  up,  taint  j  roll  away,  change  by  motion,  de- 
part, vanish ;  raise,  as  a  house,  a  hall,  a  dwell- 
ing; send  up  a  cry,  raise  a  shout,  laugh,  call, 
call  on,  challenge ;  cut,  shape,  create,  form,  give 
hue,  or  colour }  bound,  leap,  hop ;  communicate 
sound,  heai". 
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'  II.  Bag.-— Strike  with  a  very  smart  Uow^  beat, 
teng,  hit,  shake  with  an  agitating  stroke ;  strike  in 
pieoes,  cut  separate ;  break,  burst,  fly  to  pieces, 
cleave  ;  make  contrite,  soft,  gentle,  weak  and  silly, 
effeminate,^tfc/u^  sweet  or  powerless  in  action  or 
any  sense ;  stupify^  deafen,  deaden,  kill,  destroy 
the  powers  and  senses ;  act  on  rudely,  grind,  whet, 
nib,  polish,  clean,  purify,  sweep,  brush,  smug, 
dress ;  agitate,  disturb  by  bodily  or  mental  annoy« 
once,  frighten,  grieve,  vex,  terrify,  make  trem* 
Ue,put  into  shaking,  abash,  awe,  shame;  ram, 
pave,  level,  make  even  and  smooth,  beat  down, 
bring  low,  make  low  or  base,  bring  to  the  ground ; 
touch,  seize  and  grasp  rudely  and  firmly,  handle, 
feel,  try,  examine,  hold,  keep,  fix,  guard  ;  work, 
labour,  act,  toil,  fiig ;  work  very  much,  weary, 
make  faint  and  miserable,  exhaust,  harass ;  ply 
back  and  forward,  be  weak,  feeble,  faint,  useless, 
flexible ;  bend  into  an  arch  or  bow,  make  crook- 
ed,, uneven,  like  a  bay,  a  fold,  a  plait,  a  circle  or 
binding ;  bind,  roll  about,  bind  together,  connect 
in  any  way ;  step,  walk,  go,  go  on  rapidly,  bend 
along,  proceed,  leap,  spang  ;  dart  rays,  shine,  bum, 
act  on  by  fire,  make  luminous,  red,  hot ;  soften  or 
harden  by  heat,  bake,  bask,  cook;  draw  or  lift  by 
suction,  or  some  elastic  power,  suck,  drink,  draw 
in,  imbibe;  drive  forth  by  spouting,  spitting, 
reaching,  or  some  convulsive  effort ;  puU,  pluds, 
vellicate,  tug,  pinch ;  drive  or  press  tog^er,  joii^ 
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)nnect  as  joinery,  make  firm, 
irden,  stiffen,  freeze,  make  in- 
:;,  clot ;  wield,  shake,  vibraie, 
spear,  or  tremble  as  a  chord 
tate>  guide,  direct,  impel  by 
rive  «my»  strip,  flay,  cxoo* 
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foakf  drawn, ;  aet  doim  or  lay  with  actiye  force»fouiidt 
put,  pat  down,  establish ;  cast  missile  weapons,  hurl^ 
jaculate,  cast  forth  water,  spring';  press,  squeeze,  ex- 
press, drop,  distil,  become  liquid,  melt,  be  wet,  foul, 
rotten,  putrid ;  break  into  dust,  pulverize,  be  brittle 
and  rotten,  crumble ;  tread  on  firmly,  depend  on, 
lean  on,  trust,  believe;  move  up  and  down  in 
a  place,  remain,  endure,  stay,  dwell,  bide,  bCf 
linger ;  draw  out,  extend,  rarify,  extend  in  time 
and  place,  be  long,  large,  broad;  bow,  bend, 
incline,  reach  towards,  reach  at,  desire,  have  a 
bias,  will,  intention,  design ;  fall,  fail,  give  way, 
tumble;  deaden,  make  withered  and  drooping, 
fitde ;  stab,  sting,  strike  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon ;  move,  go,  travel,  pass  over ;  labour,  work, 
bustle ;  thrash,  as  com ;  stamp,  stain,  maculate, 
indent;  come,  happen,  fall  out  in  time,  occur; 
be  moveable,  fickle,  unsteady,  wily,  deceitful  to  the 
foot,  the  eye,  the  mind,  glitter,  shine,  vary ;  beck, 
signify,  give  signal ;  eject,  squirt,  piss ;  act  on  by 
fire,  heat,  be  angry ;  blow  on,  cool,  make  cold, 
starve,  dry* 

Fag,  PAG,  FHAG,  are  varieties  of  bag,  which  was 
corrupted  and  softened  in  many  words  before  th^ 
dispersbn  of  the  tribes  from  the  parent  stock. 

III.  Dwag.— Dash,  strike,  strike  most  de« 
structively,  knock,  hit  hard  with  any  instrument, 
dash  ;    stun^    stupify,  and  make  dead  or  dull 
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in  sight,  deaf  in  hearing,  obtuse  in  every  ti 
stupid  in  mind,  dizzy,  torpid,  sleepy,  dozii^, 
swooning,  heavy,  dormant ;  kill,  hurt,  damage, 
excoriate  ;  act  forcibly  upon,  feel  hard,  harsh, 
solid,  rude,  firm,  strong  and  powerful  to  any 
sense  or  perception ;  be  painful,  severe,  heavy, 
the  object  of  care,  anxiety  and  distressing  love,  be 
dear  ;  bear  heavy,  collect  heaviness,  thickness, 
darkness ;  disturb,  vex,  terrify,  frighlen,  make 
weary  in  body  and  sad  in  mind ;  work  with  ener- 
gy, labour,  do,  perform  ;  show  power,  strength, 
valour,  virtue,  ability,  rude  courage ;  spring,  pro- 
duce, breed,  generate,  grow  as  trees,  plants,  or 
grass  ;  breed  as  animals  -,  pull  rudely,  draw,  suck, 
draw  in  liquids,  drink,  swallow ;  pull  in  two, 
tear,  rend,  lacerate ;  strike  mutually,  contend, 
fight ;  dart  beams,  burn,  act  as  fire,  singe, 
waste,  ilestroy ;  move  on  with  force,  run,  fly, 
swim,  proceed  ;  twist  abont  or  round,  roll,  whirl, 
wheel,  twine,  distort,  make  unstraight,  cross, 
thwurt  J  be  full  of  violence  and  rage,  rude,  fell, 
severe  ;  cram,  condense,  cramp  up,  fill,  obstruct  j 
seize  with  the  hand  or  fist,  hold,  grasp,  pluck, 
touch,  grope,  get,  give  with  the  hand,  make,  take  ; 
press,  squeeze,  express,  drop,  liquify,  be  moist, 
and  wet  j  soften  with  moisture,  sprinkle,  dew, 
damp,  rain  ;  work  as  dough,  pound,  pulverize,  bela- 
bour ;  cut  the  ground,  dig,  hollow,  depress,  make 
dikes  or  trenches ;  go,  move,  walk,   come,  flow. 
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stream ;  blow  violently,  sound  by  blowing ;  go 
from,  leave,  separate  from,  desert;  stab  rudely^ 
gore,  spit,  perforate  as  with  a  blunt  weapon  ; 
ding,  drive,  compel,  conquer,  beat,  thwack, 
thump ;  cast,  dart,  throw  ;  press  closely  in  pur- 
suit, chase,  chase  away,  hunt }  give  a  loud  heavy 
sound,  produced,  as  it  were,  by  beating  or  break- 
ing, thunder,  thud,  make  din,  noise ;  use  the  hand^ 
work,  serve,  minister;  rub,  grind,  grind. down, 
whet,  sharpen,  wear,  consume;  bite,  bruise» 
chew ;  mollify,  soften,  sweeten,  mitigate  by  action, 
tame,  subdue ;  shine,  appear,  make  appear,  show, 
teach,  direct,  make  known,  know ;  cut,  cut  out, 
make  by  cutting,  shape,  form ;  eject  from  the 
body,  evacuate ;  point,  dash,  dot ;  act  on  by  fire, 
heat,  thaw,  warm,  cherish ;  melt  away,  waste  as 
in  tabes. 

2.  Thwag  is  a  variety  of  dwag.  In  most  dia- 
lects they  are  written  in  the  same  manner,  and, 
their  signification  is  the  same.  In  Teutonic 
THWAG  has  the  senses  of  beat,  thwack,  thump: 
twine,  twist,  distort,  wrest,  chide  severely ;  blos- 
som, grow  as  plants,  bushes,  &c. ;  eat,  take 
meat ;  take  or  give  with  the  hand,  serve,  mini- 
ster; soften,  thaw,  melt;  thicken,  condense,  co- 
ver, thatch  ;  perceive,  think,  judge. 

3.  TwAG  is  another  attenuation  of  dwag.  It 
usually  signifies  pull  rudely,  tweak,  tug,  taw, 
sub-agitate,  work,  till,  cultivate,  labour;  touch, 
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B,  receire ;  work  out,  tintw 
duce  as  children,  or  Iruits, 
)int,  settle ;  teach  or  instnict 
dustry,  direct,  form,  iuform; 
fi  fetch  -y  catch,  bold,  stop ; 
er,   bind,  wrap,   tie;    exCeiul« 

'i^n.  stick,  he  tmnrh  and    (•Ifliik. 
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c^  CH ;  are  cbiefly  from  words  belonging  to  the  ra- 
dical HWAG,  and  from  contractions  of  oa  or  ge,  be- 
fore  AG,  and  many  other  radicals.  The  senses 
which  seem  peculiar  to  gwag  are,  move  with  ra- 
pidity and  force,  as  Water ;  go,  run,  proceed ;  shake^ 
totter,  go^le,  roll;  make  gestures,  move  the 
body  up  and  down,  fidge,  show  signs  of  joy,  sporty 
play,  game,  play  on  instruments,  be  merry,  un* 
steady,  wavering  ;  raise  an  irregular  noise,  laugh, 
gi^le ;  excite  by  motion,  rouse,  enliven,  make  rise, 
run,  or  go ;  cast,  throw,  dart,  spring  as  water,  run, 
melt,  waste,  decay;  eject,  send  forth,  spout,  eva- 
cuate. 

V.  Lag» — Lay,  lick,  level,  strike,  strike  elas- 
tically,  strike  down,  flatten ;  make  plain,  smooth, 
even  ;  send  forth,  extend,  protract,  lengthen,  make 
long ;  cast,  throw,  dart,  fling,  set  off,  shoot,  let 
off,  send  off,  dismiss,  let  go,  give  leave,  permit ; 
let  go  inadvertently,  drop,  loose  ;  destroy  a  place, 
beat  it  all  to  pieces ;  drive  along,  lash,  whip,  impel 
any  object,  particularly  cattle ;  work  along,  row ;  lag, 
fail,  be  slow,  late,  lazy,  restive,  loitering,  snail-paced ; 
weary,  faint ;  run  swifUy  along,  be  rapid,  go  speedily, 
bend  along,  lean  along,  bound  forward ;  show  vigour, 
elasticity,  force,  bravery ;  walk,  go,  run,  move  along 
in  air,  fly  in  water,  swim,  go  prosperously ;  run  easi- 
ly and  readily  as  water,  flow,  move  on  water,  float ; 
lay  on  the  hand,  take,  aei^e,  apprehend,  catch,  hold, 

VOL.  I.  a 
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■aise,  exalt  as  fillls,  orcmineQces  ) 
down,  skulk,  lie  hid,  conceftl  by 
counterfeit,  lie,  cheat ;  set,  put, 
law  }  lay  on,  load,  burden,  sati- 
up ;  beat,  as  rain,  snow,  hail, 
□,  lie,  settle,  encamp,  sleep,  lig. 
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paf8  by;  came  as  an  accidenty  be&l»  betide^ 
chance,  luck;  cast  lots,  judge  by  dots;  draw 
up,  draw  up  with  the  mouth,  suck,  swallow^ 
glut ;  draw  up  water,  drink,  exhaust ;  lay  over, 
cover,  clothe,  hide,  cover  vessels  with  lids ;  drive 
to,  shut,  dose,  conclude ;  lay  after^  pursue,  bend 
after,  follow,  strain  after,  long  after,  desire,  care^ 
regard ;  lay  towards,  bend  towards,  lean  to,  in*- 
cline,  bend,  favour,  encourage ;  inflect,  make 
curved,  winding,  wimpling,  crooked ;  bound  with 
a  leap,  jump,  firisk,  be  glad,  play ;  also  make  lit* 
tie  leaps,  hop,  hobble,  halt,  linch,  crook;  kick, 
lash  out  the  heels,  lay  forth  or  from  with  the  legs^ 
fling,  dance ;  leap,  rock,  wave,  roll,  shake ;  leadf 
direct,  draw  along,  conduct ;  whip,  lash,  raise 
marks  of  stripes ;  work  very  actively  and  nimbly, 
ply,  drive  on,  labour ;  bear,  endure,  suffer ;  bend 
like  a  joint,  be  pliant,  buxom ;  lift  the  yoice^ 
cry,  laugh,  roar,  sound,  prate,  speak,  jabber,  talk, 
sing  aloud,  lilt;  sound  shrill,  ring,  give  a  sound 
like  a  bell ;  follow  close,  stick  to,  attach  ;  incline 
to,  love,  lust ;  sound,  impress  the  organ  of  sense, 
perceive  or  catch  sound,  hear,  list ;  behold,  look, 
see ;  give,  offer ;  slip,  slide,  glide,  be  glib,  ready ; 
end,  cease,  desist ;  lay  tc^ether,  gather,  accumulate 
in  lumps  or  heaps,  roll,  conglobe ;  move  in  a  trail- 
ing way,  creep ;  grow  as  wool  or  down,  be  rough 
and  hairy ;  beat  the  body  from  grief,  lament ;  ap- 
plaud by  noise  and  beating ;  sink,  fall,  melt  down, 


i 
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isis  i  sink  down,  sleep ;  lick 


,  maah,  strike  with  destructire 
,  grind,  bray,  bruise,  niur- 
beating ;  squeeze,  compress, 
her.  enlarge  in  ererv  dlmen- 
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wink  by  half-closing  the  eye ;  make  signs ;  make 
mouths,  mock,  ridicule  j  utter  a  sound  through 
the  nose  or  the  lips  half  shut,  moan,  murmur,  bel- 
low ;  labour,  work,  make,  frame,  shape,  toil,  moil, 
drudge;  be  pained  and  wretched;  shine,  dart 
rays,  glitter ;  enlarge,  breed,  grow  as  any  plant  or 
animal,  conceive,  bear  young,  bear  fruit}  show 
might,  power,  force,  valour ;  fight,  combat,  strive ; 
be  moved,  full  of  violent  passion,  rage,  fury,  de- 
sire, or  lust,  rave;  hold,  handle,  feel,  perceive, 
retain  perception,  remember ;  show,  deckre,  in- 
dicate, tell ;  cut,  shave  close,  snod,  mutilate,  man- 
gle, impair,  make  defective,  break,  burst,  maim ; 
cut  small,  hash,  hack  ;  work  on  as  dough  in  a  mass, 
agitate ;  melt,  bake,  cook ;  conjoin,  form  into  one 
mass,  be  in  one  mass,  be  among  or  amidst,  mixed 
with ;  grasp,  comprehend,  inclose,  measure,  mete, 
go  about,  take  the  dimensions,  keep  with,  mode- 
rate i  get,  find,  invent,  imagine ;  join  with,  unite, 
meet ;  be  vigorous,  stout,  wanton,  merry,  saucy ; 
close,  darken,  be  heavy  and  murky,  gloomy ;  liqui- 
fy by  pressure,  fire,  &;c. ;  brew,  make  moist,  become 
mucid,  musty,  damp,  rotten;  incorporate,  mix, 
add  one  thing  to  another ;  shut,  hide,  act  in  se- 
cret ;  bestow,  honour,  favour,  contain  worth  and 
value,  be  of  price ;  smother,  choke ;  penetrate  as 
smoke  or  vapour ;  water,  send  forth  water ;  flow, 
eject  urine ;  bruise,  make  diseased,  morbid ;  feel  a 
strong  and  anxious  care  for,  love ;  knot,  weave  ; 
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mn  the  features  into  a  snule» 
use  the  mouth,  talk,  conTto^e. 

WAG. — Knock,  strike  down, 
)w,  levei,  dash  down,  depress 
m,  lower,  bumble,    diminish, 
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make  noise;  tell,  namite,  count  or  number^ 
name;  be  pungent  as  smoke,  odours,  burning 
grease,  &c« ;  cut,  pare,  polish  by  cutting ;  nod, 
lean,  incline,  fall;  hit,  butt;  work  hard,  make^ 
do,  perform  ;  wink,  twinkle,  shine,  glitter ;  be  in- 
stant, push  hard  on,  be  new,  fresh,  of  this  mo- 
ment, now ;  move  spinningly,  whirl,  go  fast ;  beat 
the  ground,  dance,  jump ;  make  a  noise  through 
the  nose,  complain,  whine,  neigh,  shriek  loud; 
notch,  slice;  compel,  bend,  bow,  inflect;  strain, 
strive,  struggle ;  twist  about,  twine ;  be  anxiously 
fond  of;  more  in  water  by  floating,  or  by  the  hands 
and  feet,  swim ;  settle,  dwell,  rest ;  bear  a  child, 
rear,  breed,  feed,  cherish. 

VIII.  Rag  or  hrao. — Act  with  rude  and 
most  violent  force,  dash  all  to  pieces,  shake  terribly, 
agitate,  rock ;  rack,  rend,  rive,  rob,  strip,  peel,  rip- 
ple, reap  ;  stick,  stab,  penetrate,  run  into,  rush  in- 
to, drive  in,  ram,  consolidate,  run  the  hand  into, 
search ;  be  very  strong,  whole,  robust,  vigorous, 
sound ;  move  sharply,  rush  along  as  water,  man,  or 
any  running  and  rapid  being ;  pull,  drag,  draw, 
draw  together,  ruff*,  wrinkle,  pucker ;  rouse,  raise, 
make  mad,  vex,  harass,  waken ;  spring  up,  rise, 
rear ;  run  up,  grow  as  reeds,  plants,  trees,  or  any 
vegetable ;  rise  into  stems,  run  out  as  arms  or 
branches,  ramify,  run  or  grow  as  roots ;  move,  run, 
walk,  travel,  proceed,  succeed,  prosper,  go  uninter- 
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It  in  motion,  glib,  prone,  plain 
ther,  clot,  lump,  clod,  cozgu- 
ly,  grasp,  grope,  hold,  haadlei 
irove,  perceive,  learn  j  move 
tlong,  row,  steer,  direct,  work ; 
e,  regulate,  direct,  straigtiteu, 
or  keep  in  a  line  or  row. 
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with  bustle  and  motion;   burst  out  in  crying, 
roar,  ring,  bark,  weep ;  sound  or  crack  by  shak- 
ing or  pulling,  rattle,  clatter;  cast  over,  cover, 
dress,  wrap,   wind    about,    tie,    bind,    twist   as 
a    rope;    throw,  dart;    go,    let   go,  go    from, 
leave,  make  room  by  going;  disturb,  hurt,  an- 
noy, terrify,  frighten,  distress,  make  weary  and 
wretched ;   shiver,   tremble,   shudder  from  fear, 
bodily  indisposition,  aversion,  hate;  wring,  squeeze, 
express,  distil ;  drop,   press  out,   be  oozy,  wet, 
foul,  rotten ;  be  liable  to  crumble,  brittle,  dry, 
rotten ;   be  as  grit  or  sand ;    grind,  pulverise ; 
stretch,  raise,   elevate,  lift  up,  rise  in  a  sharp 
peak,  run  in  a  horizontal  peak  from  a  snout; 
snore,  make  a  noise  from  the  nose,  grunt;  press 
with  the  foot,  trade,  trust,  credit  as  being  solid 
and  firm  ;  hit,  drive,  strike  ;  carry,  bear,  bring, 
fetch,   get   breed,    generate,   produce    as   plants 
or  animals  ;  bear  up,  cram,  fill,  feed  ;  grow  large, 
fat,  gross,  tall,   rank  or  high-grown ;    be  thick, 
coarse,  gi-oss ;  reach  out,  spread,  open,  extend, 
display  in  breadth,   explain,   illustrate  ;    sound, 
speak,  tell,  number,  count,  reckon,  esteem,  value, 
account,  suppose  ;  explain  by  telling,  say  the  rea- 
son or  explanation  of  a  thing,  narrate  the  story 
of,  make  a  speech,  give  advice  in  speech,  counsel ; 
pull  out,  pluck  away,  extricate,  separate  by  drawing 
away,  reddf  save,  deliver ;  revel,  or  draw  into  a 
knot;  also  draw  oat»  unrevel;  run  in  frolicsome 
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sportful  races,  move  lightly,  ekip  along,  ramble, 
play,  be  wanton ;  spring,  frisk,  be  glad  and  meny  ; 
run  forth,  begin,  originate,  go  out,  be  early ; 
make,  frame,  form,  shape,  create ;  be  in  force, 
plenty,  abundance  i  catch,  fasten,  make  fast,  keep, 
be  content ;  be  stiff,  hard,  rigid,  frozen,  rhimy^ 
prickly ;  be  rash,  given  to  run  on,  precipital 
keen ;  tear,  harrow,  rake ;  spread  out,  straw, 
strew,  sow  about,  scatter;  speak  loud,  blame,  chide, 
cry,  brawl,  scold,  accuse  i  penetrate,  apprehend, 
or  luarn  by  iiharp  trial,  inquiry,  or  interrogation  ; 
discern,  divide  in  thought,  judge,  separate  ideas, 
perceive  new  distinctions  and  difierences ;  shine, 
see,  look,  discern  clearly,  aim,  choose  by  sight  j 
be  ready,  rathe,  at  ease,  resting  j  play  tricks,  gam- 
bol, make  quick  turns,  cheat;  raise  a  noise,  laugh. 


IX.  Swag. — Move  or  act  with  mighty  power  j 
bo  siroiiji,  sound,  vehement,  weighty,  vigorous, 
sTcai/,  govern  ;  prevail,  overcome  by  force,  be  bold, 
brave,  full  of  energy  and  virtue;  move  powerfully, 
rapidly,  and  perpetually  ;  move  onwards,  proceed, 
succeed,  j)rosper,  advance,  increase,  grow  ;  travel, 
roll,  or  proceed  with  unbroken  and  united  motion  ; 
ivhirl  or  move  round,  turn,  swim,  as  in  a  vertigo  or 
dizziness  ;  be  swiil,  fleet;  struggle,  wrestle,  twist, 
agonize ;  work  sorely,  toil,  labour,  droop,  weary, 
exhaust,  make  wretched  ;  work  stoutly  and  ac- 
tively; deflect,  turn  aside,  seduce,  stray,  swerve; 
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set  with  force  the  feet^  stand)  set  with  force 
the  hody,  sit,  fix,  eonfirm ;  lay,  put,  put  down, 
tread,  trample }  act  upon  Tiolently,  driye  against, 
sweep,  dean,  rub,  rub  tightly,  consume  by  rub* 
bing,  waste,  whet,  sharpen ;  press,  strain,  squeeze, 
eicpress  moisture,  draw  sap  from  and  juice,  drop, 
send  out  moisture,  ooze,  slayer ;  send  out  light, 
act  on  by  fire,  bum,  melt,  singe,  oppress  with 
heat,  overpower,  destroy  by  violent  force,  kill ; 
make  soA,  sweet,  mild,  insipid,  silly,  dull,   stu- 
pd,  fatuous,  insensible,  motionless  and  spiritless, 
calm,  tranquil,  settled;  cease,   stop,  give  over, 
be  silent ;  bend  to  a  side,  incline,  fall,  move  re« 
gularly  down,  descend,  sink,  descend  in  length, 
be  long  in  opposition  to  wide  and  broad;  go, 
walk,  make  bends  or  turns,  move  along  by  one 
side,   passing  by  so  as  not  to  meet  an  object, 
viralking  not  straightly  ;  move  as  water  or  billows, 
roll,  run,   flow  in   a  current ;    draw  powerfully 
towards  the  agent,   suck,   swallow,    soak,    swig, 
drink,  devour,  sup,  draw  up  with  the  lips ;  make  an 
impression  on  the  tongue  or  nostril,  have  a  swack, 
A  savour  or  odour ;  afiect  the  taste,  be  high  or  well- 
tasted  ;  grasp,  seize  firmly,  catch,  take,  hold,  pos- 
^S8,  defend ;  perceive  with  any  sense,  take  in,  learn, 
gain  knowledge  and  wisdom  by  perception  and  ob« 
servation;  make  a  loud  grave  sound,  speak,  say,  sing, 
tell,  declare;  blow  as  wind,  whistle,  hiss;  carry,  bear. 
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move  under,  bring,  produce,  breed,  be  prolific, 
grow  as  plants,  children,  or  young  animals  \  be 
violent,  destructive,  hostile,  warlike,  brave;  grind, 
make  small,  Bne,  minute ;  draw,  extend,  make 
tense ;  be  Bore,  vehement,  painful ;  feel  care,  anxie* 
ty,  and  tender  love;  gather,  become  heavy,  dark, 
thick,  swart,  black  ;  act  on  by  fire,  dry,  make  arid, 
sapless ;  act  on  by  force  or  heat,  melt  as  grease,  boil, 
seeth,  become  moist,  musty,  rotten;  melt  away,  as  in 
wasting  of  the  body  or  any  other  substance;  carry  oa 
prosperously,  complete,  perfect ;  work,  knead,  mix, 
pound  in  a  mass  ;  cut  any  thing  with  violence,  dis> 
sect,  divide,  saw,  slit,  dig,  trench,  make  furrows ; 
swing,  vibrate,  cast  about,  wield,  whip,  lash,  beat 
with  a  flail ;  move  to  one  side,  swidder,  doubt ; 
go  on  without  interruption,  be  easy,  tranquil,  in 
repose  ;  be  easy  in  action,  the  contrary  to  dwag, 
do  ;  and  dur,  hard,  sore,  difficult ;  be  oppressed 
and  iicavy,  sleep,  rest,  be  quiet,  lie  ;  lay  on  a 
load,  burden,  Bll,  cram  with  meat  or  any  thing, 
fatten,  cloy,  satisfy,  make  full ;  send  forth  sap, 
moisture,  blood ;  increase,  enlarge,  blow  up,  swell ; 
make  strong,  solid,  firm  ;  fix  with  fear,  awe,  admi- 
ration ;  press  or  stamp,  seal ;  pursue  actively,  press 
after,  follow,  seek,  investigate  ;  roll  about,  infold, 
wrap  ;  send  forth,  cast,  give. 

Observation  1. — All  the  senses  of  any  radical 
are  only  different  applications  of  one  word,  which 
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is  the  name  of  a  particular  kind  of  action.  The 
principle,  on  which  the  applications  were  made, 
was  that  of  real  or  fancied  resemblance. 

Observation  2. — Ao  and  wag  seem  to  have  co* 
incided  in  all  their  earliest  senses :  wag  and  hwag 
are  confounded  in  later  times,  at  least  in  some  dia- 
lects, but  seldom  in  Teutonic.  Hwag  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Sanscrit,  Slavic,  and  Celtic,  is  corrupted  in- 
to CWAG  or  KAG.  It,  therefore,  requires  judg- 
ment and  much  reading,  to  distinguish  in  these 
dialects  the  proper  derivatives^  of  g  wag,  the  fourth 
radical,  from  those  of  hwag,  and  those  of  ge-ag 
and  ge-wag,  which  last  are  secondary.  Lag,  mag, 
NAG,  RAG,  and  SWAG,  are,  perhaps,  the  best  pre- 
served radicals.  He  who  opens  a  dictionary  of  any 
European  language,  under  any  one  of  these  letters, 
sees  onJy  the  various  applications  of  one  single 
term. 

Observation  S. — All  words  under  a,  -as,  e,  i,  o, 
u,  and  t;  are  derivatives  of  ag,  those  excepted; 
which  have  lost  some  initial  consonant  by  corrup- 
tion, or  are  compounds  of  various  radicals,  or  have 
prefixed  a  vowel  for  the  sake  of  sound. 

Observation  4. — The  factitious  radicals,  wlag, 

BLAG,  flag,    flag,  SPLAG,    GLAG,   THLAG,    SLAG,  ' 

6THLAG,  follow  closcly  the  signification  of  lag: 

THMAG,  TMAG,  and  SMAG,  foIIow  MAG  :  BNAG, 
FNAG,  PNAG,  SNAG,  foUoW  NAG  :  WRAG,  BRAG| 
FRAG,  FRAG,  PHRAG,  CRAG,  DRAG,  TRAG|  THRAG| 
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OBAG,  SIUG,  6THLAG,  SPRAG,   SPHRAO,    BTELAG*  fol> 

low  inG ;  scwAG  or  scag  follows  cwag,  cut, 
strike  'm  two,  shake,  concuss  violently,  cast,  dart, 
fling,  &c.  &c. ;  STWAG  or  stag  follows  dwag, 
strike,  stamp,  step,  stab,  cram,  thicken,  cover, 
choke,  &c.  &c.  Such  is  the  mechanism  of  Iso- 
guage — a  stupendous  work  of  human  reason  and 
human  feelings,  produced  iu  a  state  of  ignorance 
and  nature,  and  yet  superior  in  its  kind  to  any  si- 
milar  invention  of  philosophy.  * 


View  of  the  Consign  ificative  Wohds,  or  of  those 
terms  which  were  employed  in  the  second  stage 
of  tlie  European  Languages  to  particularize, 
by  their  descriptive  powers,  the  sense  of  the  Ra- 
dical Monosyllables  noticed  in  the  above  view, 
joined,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  to 

Lag,  lay,  beat,  strike,  lash ;  lay  on  the  hand, 
seize,  pluck,  lug,  lift ;  lay  on  a  burden,  load ; 
make  au  elastic  bound,  leap,    run ;  level,  make 


*  111  the  fbregoing  view,  the  author  has  fully  detailed 
the  \'arioiis  senses  in  which  hie  nine  radicals  are  used  in  the 
European  and  other  languages;  and  had  these  senses  been 
illustrated  by  examples,  they  would  have  been  more  satis- 
fattiiry.  Repetitions,  in  some  respects,  were  unavoidable, 
tlKHi^li  alt  those  in  the  manuscript  are  not  printed. 
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plain,  broad,  smooth ;  lay  forth,  drive  forth,  fling, 
let  go,  shoot,  kc.  &c.  &C. 

1.  Ao,  work,  make,  do.  Lag-ag,  making  of 
beating,  by  contraction  lacc  and  licc,  a  lick, 
a  single  stripe,  or  the  giving  of  a  single  blow ; 
also  acting  like  a  blow,  having  the  qualities  of  a 
blow,  resembling  a  blow;  a  little  blow.  Lag, 
catch ;  lag»ag  or  lacc,  the  act  of  seizing,  a  dutch** 
mg.     The  varieties  of  ag  are  eg,  ig,  og  ;  ac,  ic, 

UC  ;  AK,  IK,  UK  ;  ACK,  ICK,  AGH,  &C.  &C. 

C  Wag,  work,  make.  Lag-wag,  or  lag-wa, 
making  a  blow,  giving  a  blow.  This  term  is  often, 
like  AG,  used  in  making  new  verbs,  being  expressive 
of  acting. 

3.  Bag,  fag,  or  pag,  work  or  produce  vigorously, 
and  at  one  rapid  impulse.  Lag-ba,  producing  seiz- 
ure, laying  on  the  hand  by  a  single  and  quick  efiPort. 
Lag,  spring ;  l ag-ba,  making  a  spring ;  by  contrac- 
tion  laba  or  lapa,  a  leap.  This  term  forms  nouns 
of  a  diminutive  sense  in  this  manner.  Lag,  strike ; 
lag-ba,  acting  like  a  blow,  resembling  it  in  quali- 
ties, having  the  nature  but  not  the  full  essence  of  a 
blow,  a  little  blow,  belonging  to  a  blow ;  plago- 
sus.     Ba,  pa,  pha,  and  fa,  are  the  same  word. 

4.  DwAG,  DA,  ta,  tha,  labour,  work,  do.  It  is 
used  in  all  dialects  as  a  term  denoting  do  or  done* 
It  is  the  sign  of  action,  partly  or  wholly  performed. 
Lag,  strike ;  lagda,  or  lada,  doing  of  striking,  or 
striking  done  ;  a  Uow,  a  stripe.    Lag,  lay  on ; 
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don,Iitjring-done;atMd.  La«, 
lGDA,  laid.  Lag,  strike,  cut  ; 
,  a  cut,  a  split,  a  lath. 
:e  name  of  action  going  on,  or 
prefixed  and  added.  Lac,  lay ; 
>e  act  of  laying  gone  and  done. 
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LITH-MA9  the  making  of  a  litfa,  or  joint,  by  contrao 
jtkm  LIMA,  the  old  fonn  of  limb,  a  joint  or  articula- 
tion of  the  body.     It  forms  adjectives  of  quality. 

8.  Nag,  work,  perform.  Lag,  lay  down ;  lag- 
NA,  the  performing  of  laying,  accomplishment  of 
laying,  lain.  Bag^  beat ;  bagna,  or  baka,  beaten  ; 
used  as  a  participle,  an  adjective,  a  noun ;  b ana, 
fatal,  hurtful,  deadly ;  bana,  beating,  murder,  kill- 
ing, bane.  Lag»  lay  down,  lie^^lose ;  lagna,  laid, 
couched,  lurked,  concealed ;  applied  to  the  mind, 
th^rords,  and  actions,  a  concealment  of  the  true 
state,  dissimulation  by  actions,  lying  by  words, 
(logn,  or  leugn,  in  Visigothic,)  craft  in  general. 
Both  NA  and  ma  form  participles,  nouns  of  action, 
and  adjectives  of  quality. 

9.  Rag,  work  rudely  and  vnth  great  violence. 
Lag,  lay ;  lag-ra,  performance  of  laying,  actual 
laying,  the  act  of  laying :  lig,  cast  down,  make 
lie  J  ligra,  performing  lying,  belonging  to  it,  the 
place  or  article  which  causes  or  permits  lying,  the 
lair,  the  ligger,  the  bed,  lectus,  the  spot  of  en- 
camping. This  term  forms  active  verbals,  nouns  of 
action,  and  adjectives  expressive  of  action  or  rela- 
tion to  action. 

10.  Swag,  perform,  carry  on,  toil.  Lag,  strike; 
LAG-SA,  the  performance  or  gradual  operation  of 
striking,  the  act  of  striking :  lag^  send  of,  let  go  ; 
LAG-SA,  the  act  of  letting  go,  loonng :  bag,  hit ; 
bag-sa,  the  act  of  hitting,  beatuj^ :  xwag»  twig, 

VOL.  I.  R 


drive  about;  twag-sa,  the  acting 
tossing.  Sa  forms  names  of  ac- 
3  descriptive  of  operation. 
Med  by  tlie  coDsignificativea,  ex- 
,  speci6c,  and  frequentative,  sig- 
adicaJ.     These  verbals  are  more 
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S.  Ma  and  na,  terms  denoting  that  the  act  is  go- 
ing on  to  #  perfect  or  performed  state,  and  is  passive, 
v?hen  completed.  Lag,  lay ;  lao-ma-na,  making 
and  performing  the  act  of  laying,  actively  bringing 
it  to  a  close.  This  is  not  a  passive,  but  a  very  ac- 
tive participle,  common  in  Greek,  Sanscrit,  &c. 
*  Many  nouns  come  from  this  formula,  as  ag,  drive ; 
AGMEN,  a  driving,  a  drove ;  sec,  cut ;  seg-men,  a 
cutting,  a  division  ;  reg,  direct  in  a  line ;  regimen, 
directing.  ^ 

^.  Ba  and  la  appear  often  in  the  dialects.  So 
AMA,  love ;  AMA-BA,  making  or  producing  love ; 
ama-b-ile,  relating  to  that  which  makes  love, 
creates  love ;  amabilis,  he  that  excites  love  in 
others :  leg,  gather,  or  read  ;  leg-iba,  making  or 
producing  collection ;  leg-ib-ile,  that  possesses  the 
power  or  property  of  making  itself  be  gathered  by 
others ;  mirabile,  that  possesses  the  property  of 
making  people  stare  at  it,  has  in  it  the  quality  that 
creates,  admits,  or  permits,  admiration. 

4.  Ba  and  nda  appear  also  in  adjectives.  Vag, 
wander,  stray  ;  vag-aba,  make  straying ;  vag-ab- 
UNDA,  in  the  actual  performance  of  straying  :  mor, 
die ;  moriba,  dying ;  moribunda,  in  the  act  or 
state  of  dying. 

5.  Da  and  ag  appear  in  such  words  as  amicitia. 
Am,  love;  am-ic,  having ^the  quality  of  loving, 
friendly,  a  friend ;  amici-ta,  in  the  state  of  friend* 
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having  the  property  of  being  In 
or  friendly  :  the  Bnal  a  is  tlie 
gency  i  just,  conformable  to 
,  (jus-iTA,)  put  in  the  state  of 
possessing  that  state, 
xur  in  such  words  as  hecttfct- 

n>ii   I'n   «   l.'no      molra   mntu  ;*^>. 
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Gaul,  Welsh.  In  Greek,  sc  is  the  principal  term 
for  denoting  action  going  on,  also  inedptiye  and  fre- 
quent action. 

8.  Sa  and  ta  appear  much  in  most  dialects,  and 
particularly  in  such  Teutonic  nouns  as  bubst,  the 
act  of  breaking;  thobst,  the  act  or  state  of  dryness. 
Lao,  lay  on,  load ;  laost,  or  last,  a  loading ; 
BLAG,  blow  }  BLAGST,  an  act  of  blowing,  a  blast. 
In  these  forms  sa  points  out  the  acting,  and  ta 
that  the  acting  is  done.  Blag  is  blow ;  blag*sa, 
or  blag-is,  perform  blowing ;  and  blag-is-ta,  a 
finished  or  done  act  of  blowing.  Mag  is  much  ; 
MAG-IS  make  much  ;  and  mag-is-ta  put  into  that 
state,  maist,  or  most. 

9*  Sa  and  ma  occur  often,  as  in  mag,  much ; 
MAG-SA,  mfike  much  ;  mag-si-ma,  put  into  the  state 
of  being  made  much ;  maximus. 

10.  Ba  and  ra  appear  in  such  words  as  late- 
bra.  Lat  is  from  lagta,  laid,  couched,  clapt 
down  on  the  ground,  or  in  a  hollow ;  l at-eb a,  mak« 
ing  of  couching ;  and  lat-eb-r^,  actual  perform- 
ing of  lat-eba  ;  skulking,  or  the  place  that  admits 
of  it :  scat,  from  scagta,  is  cast  out,  spring  out  in 
little  rills ;  scat-eb-ra,  a  place  where  such  spring- 
ing is  macle. 

11.  Sa  and  ig  occur  in  such  verbals  as  lecsis,  the 
speaking.  Leg  is  speak,  lec-sa  speech-making, 
LEC-s-iG  having  the  property  of  speech-making, 
the  speaking  itself.    The  final  s  is  the  gender. 
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12.  Wa  tnd  NDA — iu  words  like  the  GnA, 
DACHOEN,  full  of  tears.     Dagea,  or  tagra,  (Go- 

thic,)  is  a  tear,  from  tag,  melt,  tbaw,  liqaifj. 
Dacra-wa  is  making  tears,  and  dacra-w-unda  iu 
the  uclual  state  of  making  tears.  Wa  and  nda  sic 
angularly  but  elegantly  joined  to  preterite  paitid- 
ples  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  So  crab  or  obaf, 
serateli,  indent  lines,  write  on  marble  or  brass,  faas 
oiuK-TiJA,  written,  graved;  and  graftha,  with 
END,  mukt's  ORArniKND  or  guafthent,  being  in 
the  uctu.ll  state  of  graved,  Iiaving  been  graved. 
Gam,  iu  Sanscrit,  is  go ;  gata  gone  j  gat-wa, 
or  OAT-VA,  making  gone,  that  is,  baviug  gone ; 
OATA-v-ANTA,  or,  by  contraction,  gat-av-at,  also 
bavinj;  '^^ne.  Gata,  gone,  is  a  contraction  of 
»;  vM-iA,  lor  which  ganta,  gone,  occurs  in  some 
]'l,ui's.  Ganta-v-ta  appears  as  a  participle,  for 
>.  tM  l■A^^-laA,  in  the  sense  of  about  to  be  gone,  to 
ln'  :;iiin.'.  The  Greeks  have  such  forms  as  ita, 
{loiu- ;  in:oN,  for  it-ig-on,  to  be  gone,  or  rather 
for  iT.i.\-.iG.0N.  These  forms  cannot  be  under- 
stood \vithout  close  attention  to  the  powers  of  WA, 
make,  act,  go  on  to  act ;  and  ig  or  ac,  do,  having 
the  power  and  capability  of  doing.  Itya  is  a  go- 
ing in  Sanscrit. 

13.  Ma  and  nda,  common  in  such  words  as 
aliment  and  element.     Al  (agla)    is  liA;,    rear, 

feed ;  also  breed  or  produce.     Al-ima  is 
of  feeding,  having  the  property  of  giving 
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food  or  nourishment.  Almus-a-um  is  nourishing. 
Ali-m-enda  is  actually  giving  nourishment,  and, 
viewed  neutrally,  is  a  thing  that  feeds  another. 
£l,  is  breed,  and  elementum  the  thing  that  actu* 
ally  breeds  another.  Elementa  mundi  are  the 
matters  that  breed,  or  have  bred  the  world  or  its 
parts. 

14.  Wa  and  sa  occur  in  such  words  as  jocose 
and  morose.  Ao,  or  its  corruption  tag,  signifies 
move  the  body  actively,  gesticulate,  be  merry, 
geek.  The  preterite  toc  is  a  merry  gesture,  a 
funny  trick,  a  merry  saying.  Yoc-wa  is  making 
such  tricks  or  jests.  Yoc-wa-sa  is  performing 
those  tricks,  addicted  to  them,  very  full  of  them. 
In  Teutonic,  rihtwisa  is  given  to  what  is  right, 
righteous.  This  combination  has  in  that  dialect 
been  confounded  with  wisa,  a  way  or  manner  j  as 
L-icA  has  been  with  Lie,  like.  The  confusion  in 
these  instances  is  very  ancient. 

15.  Ag  and  na  appear  often  together  in  diminu- 
tives. Any  word  may  become  a  diminutive  by  re- 
ceiving any  consignificative  that  signifies  acting, 
doing  as,  and  therefore  resembling ;  being  like  the 
thingf  but  not  the  thing  itself.  So  lamb^  a  lamb ; 
LAMB-iG,  lamb-acting,  doing  like  a  lamb,  having 
the  resemblance  of  a  lamb,  a  kind  of  lamb,  a  little 
lamb,  a  lamme  :  maga,  a  child,  a  boy ;  mag-ula^ 
resembling  or  acting  like  a  boy,  a  little  boy :  puer, 
a  boy  ;  purr-ul«us,  acting  like  a  boy,  having  the 


I  little  boy.  Fuehulus  becomes 
Lus,  a  little  book,  libelous  or 
)  of  many  others  in  Greek  and 
lie  NA  is  joined  to  ig,  as  l^mb, 
having  the  quality  of  a  lamb  j 
e  like  a  little  lamb— a  lamb- 
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for  the  heady  a  piece  of  covering,  a  head-piece. 
This  preterite-like  termination  varies  into  at,  et, 
IT,  OT,  and  UT,  according  to  convenience.  Ats  is 
the  favourite  term  for  diminutives  in  Lapland ; 
Akka,  a  wife ;  akk-ats,  a  little  wife,  a  dear  little 
wife. 

1&  Ao  and  da.  Verbs  are  made  by  ao,  te,  oo, 
VG  i  or  by  WAG,  wig,  wog,  &c.  These  often  ap- 
pear  in  Teutonic  verbs,  as  lag-ig-an,  by  contrac*' 
tion,  lag-t-an  and  lag-i-an^  to  make  lie ;  wxl, 
pull;  wiL-wi-o-AN,  wilwian,  wilwan,  to  make 
pulling.  They  are  seen  in  Sanscrit  under  the  forms 
of  TA  and  VA ;  but  in  Greek  and  Latin  they  are  de- 
cayed, though  their  force  continues.   Am  atus  is  for 

AMA-AG-ITUS,    AUDITIS    for   AUD-IG-ITUS,    DOCERE 

for  Doc-EG-ERE,  and  argutus  for  arg-wa-itus. 
All  verbs  in  uo,  except  a  few  primitives,  are  either 
from  nouns  in  wa,  or  wa  is  inserted  to  indicate  the 
manner  of  their  action.  Adjectives  were  extem- 
porally  formed  from  nouns  on  the  principles  of  these 
verbs,  as  litera-a-itus,  literatus,  a  man  of  let- 
ters ;  AURiTus,  for  auri-i-tus,  eared,  having  ears ; 
nasutus  from  nasu-u-tus,  nosed,  having  a  nose. 
Remark  that  ag  and  wag  are  by  themselves  always 
short,  even  when  they  stand  as  a,  £,  i,  o  ;  but  Join- 
ed  in  this  form  with  verbals  they  are  long ;  do- 
CE-E.RE  is  DOC  JB-RE,  and  so  of  others. 

17*  Ag  and  nga. — ^The  compound  nga  is  of- 
ten joined  to  verbs,  in  order  to  form  verbals  of  ac- 
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tion,  as  wec,  move;  wegung,  wagging,  motion, 
movement.  In  the  classic  dialects  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  the  g  was  lost,  but  the  vowel  before  n  re- 
mained long :  so  DitAC,  see,  look  shaqily  and 
staringly ;  draconga,  a  seeing,  a  clear-sighted 
animal  j  draco,  dracon,  a  dragon  :  umba  or 
AMBA,  a  height,  a  lump,  a  boss  ;  umbonga,  UM- 
BONA,  an  elevating,  bunching,  a  boss :  sipjb^ 
spout ;  siphon,  a  spouting,  an  instrument  for 
squirting.  In  general  ig  was  prefixed,  when  the 
sense  referred  to  an  act.  Rat,  said,  told,  explain- 
ed in  speech;  also  told  over,  reckoned;  rat-io- 
ONOA,  an  actual  making  of  telling,  or  of  reckoning  : 
Die,  speak,  shon  in  speech  ;  dict,  spoken  ;  dict- 
lo^NCA,  diction,  an  actual  performance  of  the  thing 
signified  by  dict,  that  is,  ;i  speaking,  the  speak- 
m^,  the  act  of  speaking.  Such  forms  are  different 
from  oRDo,  oRDiNis,  which  is  simply  from  ord,  a 
running  out  in  a  line,  and  na.  Ord-in-a  (the  A 
is  the  gender)  is  made  ord,  put  into  the  state  of 
ORD.  They  are  also  different  from  nouns  like 
ouiGo,  oiticiNis.  These  are  from  ig,  make,  and 
NA,  finished.  Ora  is  beginning,  from  agra  or 
OKA,  a  very  well  known  verbal  of  ag,  go,  proceed, 
rise,  begin ;  ori-ig  is  make  beginning,  and  ori- 
iG-EN  is  completely  put  into  that  state;  the  act 
of  beginning  accomplished.  The  e.v  or  ik  is 
therefore  short,  which  is  the  distinction  between 
this  order  of  nouns  and  those  from  nga.     When 
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the  vowel  before  n  is  longi  it  always  indicates  con- 
traction. 

Any  other  compound  forms  will  be  found  in 
their  proper  place  in  this  work. 


View  of  the  Consignificatives  of  Agency  or 
Gender  in  the  European  Languages. 

1.  Ag^  make,  work,  do.  Every  name,  by  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  language,  was  either  consider- 
ed as  an  act  done  or  in  doing,  or  as  an  act  perform- 
ing itself.  In  the  first  case  there  was  no  term  of 
agency  required.  The  word  was  neuter,  or,  as  the 
Brahmans  call  it,  the  noun  was  crude.  In  the  se- 
cond case  a  term  of  agency  was  always  affixed,  and 
this  term  was  not  limited  to  personal  acts,  or  acts 
done  by  males  or  females,  but  inanimate  things  were 
viewed  as  agents,  because  they  acted.  The  names 
of  personal  agency  were  at  first  the  same  for  both 
sexes,  but  in  time  a  slender  form  of  the  word  was 
adopted  for  female  agency. 

Ag,  or  A,  is  a  masculine  or  feminine  actor.  Ig, 
or  I,  a  variety  of  ag,  is  always  feminine.  O  appears 
often  for  the  feminine.  It  is  long,  and  a  contrac- 
tion of  A-A  ;  but  0  common  often  stands  for  a  of 
both  genders. 

Sa,  work,  make,  act,  is  by  far  the  most  common 
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teiiH  of  agency  in  all  tlie  dialects.  It  is  masculine 
or  feuiiniue,  ""itliout  distinction,  and  according  to 
choice  ;  but  if  combined  with  a  in  the  fonn  of  as, 
it  is  masculine.  If  added  to  i  or  e  feminine,  the 
compound  es  or  is  is  feminine.  Sa  ia  ah  in  San- 
scrit, and  in  Greek  os,  in  Latin  us,  for  the  sake  of 
sound.     ITie  Teutonic  uses  s  by  itself. 

Observation  1.  All  nouns  having  a  crement,  or 
double  consonant,  must  be  supplied  or  resolved,  as 
DRAco\o,for  draco;  sermono,  for  sehmo;  aetats, 
for  AETAs;  LIMITS,  for  LIMES  ;  amants,  for  amansj 
NEPOTs,  for  NEPos  J  PACs,  for  pax  ;  and  so  in  every 
dialect,  particidarly  in  Sanscrit,  Latin,  Greek. 

Obser\'ation  3.  Ra  is  never  a  name  of  personal 
agency,  though  very  frequently  of  agency  in  general. 
AVlicn  A  masculine  or  feminine  follows  na,  nt,  or 
i!A  ;  the  tci-m  of  gender  is  taken  from  the  end,  and 
absorbed  by  the  penult  syllable  of  the  word,  which 
syllabic  bocomes  long.  So  canon,  a  rule,  for  ca- 
RoN-A  ;  PATER,  a  father,  for  patek-a  ;  legon,  say- 
ing, for  LEGONT-A,  or  LEGONTs.  This  fact  must  be 
observed  with  the  utmost  attention. 

Na  and  DA.  Neuters  are  the  bare  word,  perfect 
in  all  terms  necessary  to  its  intrinsic  sense,  but  want- 
ing every  term  of  personal  agency.  Neuters  that 
have  any  term  of  personal  agency  are  decayed  mas- 
culines or  feminines.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  many 
dialects,  to  join  na  and  da  to  the  neuter  to  give  it 
a  more  complete  sense.     So  god,  good  j  godata, 
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gooded,  made  fully  good :  all,  all  ;  allata,  ailed, 
made  into  the  state  of  all :  ood,  good ;  oodena, 
gooden,  gooded.  This  na  or  en  is  corrupted  into 
on  in  Grreek,  and  um  in  Latin  and  Sanscrit :  bon, 

good  ;    BONONA,    BONON,   BONOM,    BONUM,  gOOdcd, 

existing  in  that  state.  * 

Note  2  K  p.  41. 
It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  last 
section  of  Chapter  III.  that  the  composition  of 
each  radical  with  itself,  or  with  the  other  eight, 
lays  the  ground  of  what  has  been  usually  called  the 
termination.  The  simplest  form  of  a  noun  is  com- 
posed of  some  radical,  and  a  consignificative.  But 
the  following  general  rules  must  be  carefully  re- 
marked. 

1.  A  simple  primitive  noun  is  the  same  as  the 
verb.  Such  nouns  occur  very  seldom,  being  now 
superseded  by  derivatives. 

2.  A  simple  compound  noun  consists  of  a  radi- 
cal, and  a  consignificative,  which  modifies  the  sense 

♦  AU  these  views  hare  been  thrown  together,  on  account 
of  the  unity  of  the  subject,  though,  in  some  measure,  they 
refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  and  other  chapters. 
*'  The  shortest  account  of  the  progress  of  our  language  is 
this.  Nine  monosyllables  became  verbals,  when  united  to 
one,  two,  or  more  of  themselves.  These  verbals  became 
verbs  by  the  same  process,  and  these  verbs  with  the  ver- 
bals new  verbs ;  and  so  on  to  the  actual  degree  now  at« 
tained." — S^  Manuacripl,  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 
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of  the  radical.  A  noun,  in  this  state,  haa  no  gen- 
der, number,  nor  reference  to  a  person.  It  may  be 
adjective  or  substaative,  according  to  the  termina- 
tions affixed  to  it  afterwards.  The  Hindi!  writers 
call  this  a  noun  in  a  crude  state, — not  prepared  for 
use.  Examples  are,  wag-ba  or  waba,  wave,  or  in 
a  waving  state;  wag-la  or  wala,  turning; 
EAG-EA  or  KARA,  or  RAB,  breaking;  swagma, 
moving,  making  motion.  These  words  require 
some  termination,  that  is  to  say,  a  consignificative 
pi-operly  allotted  to  express  he,  she,  it,  he  who 
works,  slic  who  acts,  &c.  before  they  take  the  name 
of  adjective  or  substantive  nouns.  For  instance, 
waba,  waving ;  WAB-aA,  wave-worker,  a  wav-er  ; 
swama,  a  moving  in  water ;  swama-sa,  be  who 
moves  in  water ;  swAM-r,  she  who  moves  in  water. 
In  a  very  ancient  sense,  kag  signified  to  move, 
foicc  I'orivard.  It  was  early  applied  to  denote 
swimming.  Na-da,  from  this  verb,  signified  swum. 
The  ordinary  manner  of  pronouncing  nada  was 
NATA  :  add  to  this  ba,  working  ;  natra,  of  course, 
siguilicd  what  makes  swimming;  but  this  word 
could  not  express  a  male  swimmer,  till  ra  took  the 
personal  sense  of  he  who  works.  Then  nator 
for  NATKA  signified  he  who  swims ;  and  nat-or- 
ig-sa,  NATRix,  she  who  swims.  There  are  no  less 
than  three  consign  ificatives  in  Rix,  viz.  ra,  ag,  and 
SA,  yet. 
3.  The  general  rule  of  analysis  is  as  follows  : 
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Cast  off  the  consignificatives  which  mark  casesy 
number,  and  gender;  you  will  have  the  crude 
word.  Attend  to  the  initial  letter  or  syllable,  and 
to  the  syllable  at  the  close  of  the  term  :  the  latter 
is  the  consignificative,  the  former  is  the  radical. 
So  in  Latin,  bonus-a-um,  good  j  throw  off  us,  or 
A,  or  UM,  consignificatives  of  gender  or  personal  ap<- 
plication,  you  have  son-— a  compound  of  bao,  to 
advance,  move  forward,  help,  advantage ;  and  na, 
make.  Our  word  bet  (bag-da)  had  the  same 
sense.  Bet-eb  betista,  better  and  best,  are  well 
known.  To  bet  is  to  aid  or  help,  to  mend ;  to 
beet  fire  is  to  help  it* 

Come  in^  auld  carl^  I'll  beet  the  fire^ 
And  gar  it  bleeze  a  boiinie  flame ; 
Your  blude  is  cauld ;  you've  tint  the  gate ; 
You  should'na  stray  sae  far  frae  hame. 

Come  in,  old  fellow,  I  will  mend  the  fire^  and  make  it 
blaze  with  a  pretty  flame.  Your  blood  is  thin ;  you  have 
lost  your  way ;  you  should  not  wander  so  far  firom  home. 

N.  B. — Though  this  is  the  just  method  of  ana^ 
lysis,  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess. 

Note  2  F.  p.  41. 
In  the  infancy  of  language,  composition  of  terms 
was  little,  if  at  all  known.    The  nine  primitives. 
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slightly  varied  in  articulation,  were  the  whole toco- 
bulary.  Connective  and  adverbial  words  were  not 
used.  Speech  resembled  a  series  of  interjections. 
AVhen  composition  was  introduced,  it  made  a  rnpid 
and  plentiful  prc^ess,  verging  on  excess.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  probable,  though,  perhaps,  this  may  be 
reckoned  by  some  an  imaginary  statement,  that  ao 
or  WAG  was  the  first  articulate  word  uttered  by  our 
barbarous  progenitors,  and  that  the  consonants  b, 
D,  G,  L,  and  the  rest,  were  added  afterwards  to 
WAG,  at  the  impulse  of  feeling,  which  was  harsh, 
soft,  or  gentle,  according  to  the  natural  character 
of  the  action.  It  is  certain,  that  a  natural  connec- 
tion exists  between  the  sound  and  sense,  in  what  re- 
gards our  feelings  ;  and,  that  we  therefore  express 
Imrsh  sensations  by  harsh  articulate  sounds.  I  can- 
not fully  ascertain  the  origin  of  these  simplest  com- 
binations which  form  the  nine  primitive  words  j 
but  I  venture  to  affirm,  with  greater  contidence, 
that  such  words  as  blag,  beag,  slag,  smag,  strag, 
and  si'LAc,  are  compounds.  They  are  found  in 
all  tlic  dialects,  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Teutonic,  La- 
tin, Greek,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit,  in  greater  or 
smaller  numbers  in  each.  They  take  their  mean- 
ing from  the  primitive  in  their  composition,  and 
tlicy  SL'cm  to  have  inherited  the  whole  compass 
of  its  various  senses.  In  some  dialects,  the  primi- 
tive itself  stands  in  that  sense,  which,  in  other  dia- 
lects, they  generally  supply.     In  Celtic,  for  in- 
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stance^  we  have  raigh,  (see  Shaw's  Diction,  v. 
BAioH,)  signifying  an  arm,  which,  in  other  dia« 
lects,  is  BRACK,  braehos,  braec,  brachium  ;  reidh^ 
plain,  even,  level,  which,  in  Saxon,  is  braed; 
MUCH,  smoke,  in  Saxon  smog  ;  lag,  a  pit, 
slough,  in  Saxon  sloc  ;  lino,  throw,  dart,  in 
Teutonic  sling  ;  leabar,  smooth,  Saxon,  glib  ; 
RUiGH,  reach,  attain  to,  Saxon,  streac.  Exam- 
ples of  this  fact  occur  in  the  same  dialect.  In  all 
the  Teutonic  varieties,  rac  is  reach,  extend  any 
plgect,  as  the  hand,  a  plain  ground,  an  elastic  sub- 
stance, &c.  The  compounds  have  the  same  sense, 
only  in  a  higher  degree  :  b-rac  is  to  stretch,  draw 
out,  whence  buaeced,  braed,  broad ;  braedan^ 
to  draw  a  sword  ;  braeod,  a  stretching  over,  a  co- 
ver, a  pretence,  a  falsehood ;  and  many  others,  such 
as  BRAG,  an  arm ;  brang,  a  branch ;  brid,  a 
thing  brought  out ;  and  bring,  for  breging,  to 
move  by  reaching  for  with  the  hand,  or  going  for. 
Drag,  another  compound,  made  more  expressive 
by  prefixing  o,  signifies  to  pull  an  object  by  ex- 
tending it,  to  drag,  draw,  or  rack.  Drag,  in  the 
oldest  dialects,  means  long,  extended,  drawn; 
and  TRAG  has  the  same  sense,  at  least  in  traho  in 
Latin.  Strag,  a  more  powerful  compound,  pre- 
serves the  same  meaning  in  its  derivatives,  strac, 
stretch  ;  stragen,  strain ;  straged,  straight ; 
stragala  or  strala,  a  thing  shot  out,  an  arrow 
or  dart.    Reged  or  rbced,  drbced  and  streced, 
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a{^ar  in  right,  straight,  naturally  and  morally. 
Droch  and  oron  (drocen)  ia  Celtic,  and  dlecst 
in  Persic,  have  the  same  meaning.  The  gram- 
raariaiis  tell  us,  that  such  words  as  smao,  I  touck 
smartly,  I  rub  ;  and  mao,  I  touch  or  handle  j  an 
the  same  in  Greek,  per  aphaeresin,  that  is  by  I 
dropping  the  s.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  smao  , 
is  K  compound  of  mao,  not  its  primitive;  and  the 
same  is  the  case  with  smucho,  1  waste  or  con- 
sume  ;  strepho,  I  turn ;  spao,  I  draw,  and  se- 
veral others  of  that  kind.  In  general,  however, 
the  primitive  is  become  obsolete  in  those  dialects, 
which  use  compounds  of  this  ancient  description  ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  spao,  in  any  dialect,  be  the  common  ' 
term  for  draw,  pao  or  bad  will  not  be  frequently- 
found  in  this  sense.  Lag,  to  strike,  strike  out, 
drive  out;  seize,  hold,  take,  catch;  dart,  shine ; 
run,  leap,  life  on  high  ;  lay,  lay  foilh,  broaden, 
extend ;  when  compounded,  will  exemplify  this 
idea.  Tims  blag,  or  flag,  often  pronounced 
PLAG,  blow,  blow  forth  as  wind,  or  flowers ;  shoot 
as  plants  ;  blaze,  burn  ;  blaze  as  fire,  run  as  water  j 
strike  a  blow  :  plig,  make  a  lay  or  ply  in  an 
objuct ;  and,  in  short,  every  sense  of  every  form 
of  BLAG,  plag,  or  FLAG,  in  every  dialect.  Lag, 
with  c  and  o,  produces  clag  and  glag,  clig  and 
GLiG,  which  have  various  senses  corresponding 
to  those  of  LAG.  Lag  means  catch,  clag  and 
GLAG  signify  to  clutch,  grasp,  gather  with  the  fin- 
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gers,  or  a  hooked  instrument.  Lao,  to  lay,  drive 
tO|  shut,  which  is  analogous  to  sceot  or  scut,  cast, 
shoot,  shut,  gives  clag,  close;  claf,  or  clavis 
in  Latin,  a  shutter,  a  key.  Lao  or  lio,  lay,  lie^ 
lean,  bend ;  makes  clio,  of  which  cligeno  or 
CLiNO,  I  lean,  lie  down,  is  a  Greek  derivative* 
Clood  or  CLOD,  a  gathering,  a  clod  or  lump^ 
which  word  is  in  the  purer  dialects  Lonip,  from 
LOG-MA-FA,  or  LoouPA,  a  collcction,  a  thick  as- 
semblage of  matter  or  substance  j  cloMpa,  once 
CLOGAMPA,  a  collectfon ;  clog,  a  mass  of  wood ; 
CLOGW,  a  round  gathered  mass,  a  clew ;  cloob- 
SA,  globs,  globus,  a  round  collected  body,  are 
from  CLAG  and  glag,  gather  together.  The 
Latin  glomus  was  once  glogmus  or  glogmer,  a 
rolling  together.  Glag,  seize,  produced  the 
Celtic  glac,  a  catch  of  the  hand,  or  of  any 
thing,  as  of  two  hills  approaching  one  another* 
The  catch,  which  a  dog  makes  at  food,  is  call- 
ed to  GLAM  or  GLAUM,  Originally  oLACKf.  Milky 
in  Celtic,  is  leachd,  that  which  is  drawn  by  the 
seizure  of  the  hand.  It  is  the  preterite  participle  of 
LAO  or  lac,  and  was  formerly  lacda  or  laoda  ; 
but  the  Greek  galact  is  from  glac,  the  com- 
pound. Lag,  strike,  with  sa,  makes  slag,  which 
has  a  numerous  pn^eny  of  many  senses  in  all  the 
dialects ;  and  plag  with  the  same  sa  forms  splag^ 
to  dash  asunder.  The  words  splat,  spread,  or 
broad ;  and  splash,  to  drive  liquids  with  a  blow» 
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are  better  known    than   the  Latin    plahus  ind 
PLAUTUs,  which  were  once  plagnos  and  plo&. 

TOS. 

Jtule  1. — Blag,  plag,  flag,  and  wlag,  follow 
LAG  in  its  different  senses,  and  are  used  for  it  ia 
the  different  dialects.  Glag,  clag,  and  hlag  or 
CHLAc,  observe  the  same  laws  with  blag,  &c.  al 
do  likewise  dlag,  tlag,  and  thlag.  Slag  also 
follows  LAG,  and  splag  or  sblag  flag.  Brag, 
PLAG,  frag  or  PKRAG,  and  WRAG,  all  bear  the  va- 
rious mciintngs  of  rag  ;  and  so  do  grag,  crag, 
and  CHRAC ;  srag,  strao,  sprag,  and  sthlag; 
and  add   greatly   to  the  force  of  its  expression. 

SmAG   follows    MAG,    SNAG    NAG,    and    SCAG    CWAG, 

move  violently.     Drag,  trag,  and  thbag,  obey 
the  rules  of  uag. 

The  following  Scotch  phrases  are  very  expressive 
of  the  i)ower  of  these  combinatioDS  : — A  blash  of 
snaw.  A  lash  of  rain.  He  fell  with  a  plash.  He 
shtsh'd  through  moor  and  moss.  He  came  down 
with  a  clash.  It  gaid  down  wi'  a  brash,  or  the 
cups  gaid  !i'  to  brash.  The  needle  rash'd  into  her 
hand.  They  drave  it  a*  to  smash.  Gie  us  Dane 
o'  your  n;it.h,  or  nane  o'  your  snash,  viz.  none  of 
your  chattering  noise.  To  chatter  like  a  monkey 
is,  in  some  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  called  snat* 
Ti:nN.  A  screed  of  cloth.  He  sprachled  up  the 
brae,  A  sti  ag  o'  hair.  He  drawples  on  the  road. 
,    luilc  y. — All  these  words  have,  in  every  dia- 
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lecty  undergone  the  changes  peculiar  to  their  primi- 
tives, and  have  received  all  the  consignificatives* 
For  instance,  as  lag  became  lab,  lac,  lach,  lad, 

LATH  and  LAT9  I'AF,  LAP,  LAH,  LAJ,  LAL,  LAM, 
LAK,  LAR,  LAS,  instead  of  LAG-BA,  LAG-AGAy 
LAGD^   LAGT,   LAG-LA,   LAG-MA,    LAG-NA,    LAGSA  ; 

SO  SLAG,  strike,  lay  flat,  smooth,  &c.  &c.  became 

SLAB,  SLAF,  and  SLAP,  SLAG,  SLAEO,  SLAM,  SLAN, 

SLAS,  most  of  which  are  found  in  Teutonic,  and 
all  in  one  or  other  of  the  dialects.  The  same 
word  has  these  varieties  in  the  slender  vowel.  In 
Saxon  we  have  slip,  move  down ;  slid,  smooth  ; 
SLIM,  beaten  till  it  be  thin ;  sliht,  beaten  into  a 
thin  unsubstantial  state ;  both  of  which  words  mean 
thin,  light,  useless^  because  too  thin.  Other  dia- 
lects furnish  other  dei  ivatives  of  slig. 

Rule  ti.-— 'These  derivatives  of  the  compound 
words  became  verbs,  and  underwent  a  ternary 
state,  of  a  new  and  more  special  signification.  To 
slabber,  to  stammer,  to  slumber,  to  grapple,  to 
smatter,  to  wrong,  to  shudder,  shiver,  shrink, 
blink,  flinch,  glitter,  glimmer ;  to  blossom  ;  are  ter- 
nary or  quaternary  derivatives  of  slab,  wetness ; 
ST  AM  in  Gothic,  stopped  or  stopping  in  speech ; 
SLOM  for  SLIPOM,  pertaining  to  sleep,  sleepy ; 
GBAP,  to  catch  ;  SMAT  for  smagt,  stripe,  or  speak 
thickly  ;  wrag  or  wrog,  to  twist  by  force  out  of 
the  straight  course.  The  immediate  verb  is  wring, 
from  wRAGiNOy  of  which  the  preterite  participle  is 
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WRONG,  distorted.  Shudder  is  from  scud,  shake, 
and  that  from  scAO  or  scwag,  agitate  forcibly  and 
terribly.  Shiver  is  from  sciF,  shake,  a  iliminulive 
of  scic.  Shrink  is  from  scrinc,  a  contraction  of 
9cniGiN0,  from  scrig,  lessen.  Crig  is  the  origi- 
nal of  the  Celtic  caioN,  waste,  decay.  A  shrunk 
object,  is  one  sunk  by  wearing  down  its  parts.  In 
Scotland,  shrunk  wood  is  sometimes  called  after 
the  Celtic  crynt  timmer.  To  blink  is  from  BLiG.to 
dart  light  or  lightning,  of  which  blight  is  the  Eng- 
lish derivative  ;  but  blink  ia  a  coiitniction  of  slic- 
ing or  BLiGiNCG,  aa  the  Saxons  wrote  and  pro- 
□ounced  it.  Flinch,  In  the  older  language  flinc, 
18  a  contraction  of  flio,  to  moye,  fly,  change ; 
of  which  flit,  to  remove  from  a  place  is  common 
Scotch,  iis  flit  for  FLiGT,  to  fly  in  short  or  quick 
movements,  is  ordinary  English.  To  flinch  is  to  de- 
sert place,  to  yield  place.  Glitter  is  from  gligd,  a 
flash  of  light,  of  which  the  radical  is  glig,  shine. 
Glimmer  is  from  gleom,  light.  The  word  stands  for 
C1.WMA,  a  lightening,  a  making  of  light.  Blossom 
is  from  ulag,  blow,  shoot  forth,  open  as  if  by  in- 
flation. Blag  formed  blogt,  a  thing  blown,  and 
Bi.oTSA,  to  produce  a  bloom.  BLoTSoMis  the  ope- 
ration  of  flowering,  or  the  flower  itself.  The 
Latin  FLO,  I  blow,  produced  flos,  a  thing  blown  ; 
and  the  Greek  anthos  and  aotos  are  from  the 
ancient  present  and  preterite  participles  of  ao,  I 
blow,  of  which  the  radical  is  ah  or  ag. 
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Such  is  a  spedmen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
compounds  above  mentioned  multiplied  new  terms ; 
and  I  state  this  part  of  the  history  of  language 
with  the  utmost  certainty,  as  I  have  examined 
their  appearance  in  meaning  and  form,  in  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  Cymraig,  Latin,  Greek,  Slavic, 
and  Sanscrit,  so  £u:  as  I  have  had  access  to  that 
venerable  dialect.  As  the  accession  made  to 
speech,  by  this  class  of  words,  was  important ;  the 
reader's  attention  may  be  called  to  that  part  of  it, 
which  regards  the  strength  of  sound,  and  the  mas- 
culine turn,  which  the  use  of  them  gives  to  the  fol- 
lowing quotations : 

Or  Elivagom 

Sprutto  eitt'dropir 

Sva  ox  nnnz  varth  or  lotaim 

Enn  siom  Jl^ifgthi 

Or  Suth-heimi 

Hyrr  gaf  hrimi  fior 

From  Hell-waves 

Sprung  poison  drops^ 

Which  grew  till  there  was  from  them  a  giant; 

And  with  sparks  flown 

From  the  southern  habitation^ 

The  heat  gave  to  the  hoarfrost  life. 

Edda,  Ode  IV.  Stanxa  SI. 

He  spake  :  and  to  confirm  hit  words  ouifieto 
Millions  otJlawUng  vwatAn,  drawm  from  tiie  tUgfat 
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^__     Of  mighty  chembim  ;  the  sudilen  itlaxe 
■.        Far  round  illimun'd  Hell:  highly  they  raged 
^         Again»I  the  Highest,  and  fierce  -with  grasped  anna. 
Clashed  on  their  sounding  shields,  the  din  of  war 
Hurling  defiance  towards  the  vault  of  Heavnu 

Paradise  Loit,  Book  I. 

The  aole  ysowpjte  into  wattir  wak. 
The  firmament  ourecast  with  cladU  black. 
The  ground  fadit  and  fouch  wox  al  tlie  fieldii, 
Mountane  toppis  sUkil  with  snavi,  ouer  heildis 
On  raggit  rolk  is  of  hard  harsk  quhyn  stane^ 
^'A^frosi/njronlis  cald  clynly  cleais  schane ; 
Bewty  was  loist,  and  barrand  *c/iew  the  landia. 
With  froitis  hare  Querjret  the  fieldia  tfandt ; 
Thik  drumly  ifniggis  dirkinnit  so  the  heulti. 
Dim  iti/is  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  leuin 
Fta^ffis  iif  fire  and  mony  felloun^iv, 
Srkiirp  ■ioppis  of  sleit  and  of  the  snyppand  snaw  : 
Tile  dolly  dykis  war  al  donk  and  wate, 
'J'liu  I;iw  vaVia^odilerit  all  wyth  spale, 
'I'lie  plniie  streilis,  and  every  hie  way, 
I'lill  iii' jiitschis,  duhbis,  myre,  and  clay, 
I.ag-jrevit  legis  wallowit  fernis  schov, 
Uniii  II  iimris  kythit  thare  wissinyt  mossy  hew ; 
li;mk,  Ill/Iff,  and  boddum  Uansckil  wox  and  bare. 
For  goiirl  waddir  groicit  beistis  hare. 
Oii-Mii  Doiiglns,  Prologue  lo  Ilk  Book  of  yirgirs  Encid. 

The  Mill  was  drei\ched  in  water  soft, 

Tlie  firmament  overcast  with  black  clouds  ; 

'J'lit  giouiid  laded,  and  yellow  grew  all  the  fields  ; 

Mountain  tops  sleeked  with  snow,  are  overspread. 
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On  ragged  rocks  of  hard  harsh  whinstone  ; 
Cold  stony  steeps  shone  with  frozen  faces ; 
Beauty  was  lost^  and  the  lands  appeared  barren : 
The  fields  stand  fretted  over  with  gray  frosts. 
Thick  muddy  shades  darkened  so  the  heavens^ 
Dim  skies  oft  shot  forth  obliquely  fearful  lightning. 
Flashes  of  fire,  and  many  a  cruel  gust ; 
Sharp  blasts  of  sleet  and  of  the  biting  snow. 
The  sad  stone- fences  were  all  dripping  and  wet; 
The  low  vales  flooded  all  with  inundation  from  the  heights. 
The  plain  streets,  and  every  highway. 
Full  of  streams,  standing  pools,  mire,  and  clay ; 
Wet  common  fields  showed  withered  fern. 
Brown  moors  declared  their  wizen'd  mossy  colour  ; 
Bank,  hillside,  and  plain  below  it,  grew  blanched  and  bare; 
The  hair  of  beasts  trembled  on  account  of  the  cold  coarse 
weather. 

In  this  passage  of  a  celebrated  Scotish  poet,  the 
phrase  wattie  wak  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  Saxon  bards.  See  Lye's  Diction* 
voc.  Wac.  Wox  is  the  same  as  ox  in  the  Ice- 
landic passage,  and  fealh  is  in  Saxon  fealth, 
dun-red,  whence  fallow-deer. 

The  radicals  of  the  words  in  Italics  are  clag, 
gather;  blag,  fail,  be  deficient;  grag,  grow; 
SLAG,  strike  level ;  snag,  drive  on ;  frag,  be- 
come stiff,  also  to  stretch  out  the  front ;  frog, 
to  eat  into,  indent,  adorn ; '  clag  or  clig,  cleave 
stones  or  the  ground;  skig  or  scig,  dart,  cast 
light,   cast    an  eye  upon,   look,  appear,   show; 
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discern,  divide,  distinguish.  Drag,  ton,  troiu 
ble,  vex,  (drumly  water  or  clouds ;)  scag,  cover, 
shade,  overcloud ;  scig,  cover  the  sky ;  flag» 
blow  like  a  gust  of  wind,  flash  as  fire;  scaoj 
cut,  divide;  sceacer  or  bceor,  sheer,  cuttings 
scEORi'A,  cutting  with  poiut  or  edge.  Si.aG| 
dash ;  slact,  sleet ;  snag,  catch,  snatch,  seize 
hard,  pinch,  nip  j  dash  on ;  flag,  flow,  go  as  rnov* 
ing  liquid ;  flogd,  flowed,  a  flood  -,  floder^ 
to  put  in  a  flood,  a  very  expressive  term,  "  Tho 
grund  a'  fluidest."  Flag,  a  Latin  form  of  flxo 
and  BLAG,  lay  out,  extend  as  even  soil.  Stbao, 
to  stretch,  spread,  spread  as  matter  upon  roads. 
I'lush  is  from  flogsc  a  flowed  place.  Dub,  is  from 
DWAG-BA  or  DUBA,  Water,  in  Cyinraig  duvh,  or 
DYTE.  Clat  is  from  clag,  to  make  wet  or  inoist, 
whence  claggit,  laggkr'd,  clagger'd,  clart- 
LD.  The  Latin  lutum  is  for  lagtum  or  log- 
TL'M,  what  is  wet.  Bray  is  from  braidh,  viz. 
brag,  to  stretch  out,  as  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
juts  out.  Blank,  white,  the  origin  of  blanch,  ia 
from  iiLAEc,  and  that  from  blag  or  blig,  which 
means  both  to  shine,  and  to  lack  or  fail.  Blaec 
is  defective  in  colour,  black  or  blue ;  but  blaec 
white,  pale,  seems  to  be  related  to  laec,  in 
Greek,  ljilcos  or  laucos,  shining  white.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  wan  in  Teutonic  is  deficient, 
dark,  gray,  pale,  livid  ;  so  bleak,  and  black,  and 
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Uanch,  may  poidbly  be  all  from  blao,  fail^  iack^ 
want* 

The  compounds  scao,  strao^  sprao,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  of  this  kind  of  words; 
The  scy  in  Virigothic  bk,  in  Low  Dutch  sch, 
pronounced  s-h,  in  German  sch,  and  in  English 
SH,  of  equal  sound ;  is  in  Greek  x  and  sc»  in  San« 
serit  csH,  and  in  Slavic  s-ch  or  sh^ch,  marked 
by  a  single  letter,  and  sounded  as  in  the  English 
name  Ash-church.  This  fact  must  be  noted  at- 
tentively, as  it  is  the  key  of  the  history  of  the  de- 
rivatives  of  scag  or  scio,  and  marks  a  law  of  arti- 
culation. Sktr  or  scTR,  a  sheer,  a  razor  in  Saxon, 
is  xuRos  in  Greek,  and  cspur  in  Sanscrit.  The 
Sanscrit  verbs  cshi,  waste,  move ;  cshub,  agitate, 
and  all  others  beginning  with  csh,  are  found  to  be 
XEo  and  xao  in  Greek,  and  sceao,  sceaf,  sceop, 
&c.  shake,  agitate,  cut,  divide,  shave,  shear,  in 
Teutonic. 

Note  2  G.  p.  42. 
Proofs  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  conversation 
of  the  most  illiterate  peasant.  Though  he  know 
nothing  of  the  separate  senses  of  er,  ly,  ino,  ed, 
and  other  terminations,  he  can  apply  them  with 
sufficient  accuracy ;  and  whoever  has  attended  to 
the  unfettered  conversation  of  that  class  of  people* 
must  have  been  often  amused  with  the  regularity 
and  justn^  of  their  new  terms.    In  the  heat  of 
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imagination,  they  frequently  display  instances  of 
the  inimitable  Telicity  in  this  respect  of  the  early- 
poets.  The  accuracy  of  their  extemporary  com- 
binations is  always  in  proportion  to  their  know- 
ledge of  the  component  parts.  How  regular,  then, 
must  liave  been  the  combinations  of  words,  which  , 
were  made  in  the  first  ages,  when  every  man  kneir  ] 
the  sense  of  the  modifying  terms,  and  could  ma- 
nage them  with  as  great  skill  as  we  at  present  join 
substantives  and  adjectives? 

As    verba,    expressive   of  motion,   action,    and  . 
force,  were  the  tirst  words ;  ail  nouns  or  names  o£  1 
objects  were  verbals.     An  indicatioQ  of  active  per-  ] 
formauce  occurred  in  every  term  ;  and  objects.  Da-.  | 
turally  considered  as  inanimate   or  passive,  were 
named  from  their  qualities,  which  acted  on  the 
senses,     For  example,  lag  meant  a  stone,  accord- 
ing to  tiic  formers  of  language,  because  it  was 
split  or  rifted.     Lag,  strike,  cut,  divide,  split,  gave 
LAG,  a  (lift,  a  split  rock.     The  quality  of  splitting, 
or  undergoing  splitting,  was  viewed  as  in  the  stone, 
on  which  account  lag-sa  and  lap-sa,  laas  or  lapis, 
cliff',  were  considered  as  active.      Our   splinter, 
tliat  which  makes  itself  into  splints,  is  every  way 
illustrative  of  this  fact,  which  is  universal  in  the 
fonnation  of  Language.     Stains  in  Visigothic,  and 
sTAJNA  in  Saxon,   are  for   staganasa,  and  sta- 
c;an.\  :    SA  and  a  mean  each  he,  or  a  personal 
Hj^i.  nt :  stauana  is  the  preterite  participle  of  stag. 
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Stand,  be  firm,  stiff ;  so  stanis  is  he,  or  the  i^ent 
who  stiffens,  or  has  become  by  action  hard,  yiz.  a 
stone.  Lao-sa  is  a  rifted  rock ;  and  lapis  is  a  derivia^ 
tive  of  laosa  :  clach,  a  stone,  is  the  same  as  lag, 
from  CLAG,  cleave ;  in  Saxon  cuffa  and  cuf&a. 
Rock  is  from  rao,  split.  It  is  hoo-a,  rag-a,  bao-s 
or  ROG-s,  and  c-rag  in  the  oldest  dialects.  These 
names  are  not  neuter,  but  active  and  personal. 
RuPEs  or  ROPES  is  a  derivative  of  rag  or  rog» 
analogous  to  lapis,  from  lag.  Stia,  a  pebble  in 
Grreek,  was  formerly  stig-a,  she  that  resists  the 
touch,  or  is  hard.  There  are  no  neuter  nouns  in 
Celtic,  nor  in  the  Arabic  dialects  ;  nor  were  there 
many  in  the  oldest  English  or  Saxon.  Most 
names  of  objects  and  actions  were  masculine  or 
feminine,  in  all  the  earliest  European  and  Asiatic 
tongues. 

Note  2  H.  p.  42. 
All  words  being  at  first  names  of  orders  of  action, 
it  required  a  particular  process  to  modify  these,  so  as 
to  express  individual  properties.  In  savages  tribes, 
the  qualities  of  the  mind  or  body  are  the  base  of  pro- 
per  names.  After  language  is  formed,  such  names 
are  fanciful  enough.  One  wurrior  is  the  eagle,  an^ 
other  the  hound,  a  third  the  tiger  of  then*  horde. 
The  brown,  the  red,  the  grey,  the  lame,  the  fat,  the 
lean  hero,  (for  bodily  defects  are  oflen  signs  of  dis« 
tinction,  not  of  i-eproacfa,  in  that  state  of  society ;) 
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are  natural  appellationft  ;  but  none  of  these  can  be 
given,  till  the  words  have  been  invented  and  ap- 
plied to  the  qualities  of  man  and  the  world  around 
him.  Much  less  can  such  terms  as  self,  same,  pro- 
per ;  or  I,  thou,  he,  she ;  be  common  until  some  ge- 
neral term  be  modified  into  their  particular  sense. 
Holding,  having,  grasping,  keeping,  are  the  roots 
of  woi'ds  which  imply  possession.  Has,  seize,  hold, 
have,  is  common  in  Latin  and  Visigotbic.  Ag, 
hold,  have,  own,  is  common  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  as  le  age,  I  possess,  I  iiave  ;  and  its  parti- 
(sples  AGem>,  having;  and  agxh,  or  agn,  had; 
are  as  frequent  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  echo,  I  have, 
in  Greek.  The  Sanscrit  ap,  have,  obtain,  get ; 
which,  in  Latin,  is  apiscor,  or  adepiscor,  ad- 
EPTus  ;  deserves  the  more  notice  that  ap  is  se^in 
modern  Hindostani,  an  elegant  dialect  of  the  an- 
cient Indian.  The  Sanscrit  aham,  I,  was  once 
AGAM,  and  the  same  as  ego,  and  ik,  \,  The  word 
SWA,  svA,  from  swag,  rule,  regulate,  govern,  hold, 
sway  ;  is  found  in  every  dialect.  According  to  the 
genius  or  particular  turn  of  some  of  these,  it  has  been 
changed  into  sa,  ho,  hos  (for  swas,)  so  ;  and  san, 
KHUi,  forsvi.  In  Greek  it  is  sphe,  and  observe  that 
sw  becomesjin  that  dialect,  SPH  or  SF,  assPHAiRAfor 

SWAIRA  ;  SFINGO  for  SWINGO  ■,  SPHURA  for  SWURA  ; 

si'HENDONE  foF  swiNDoNA,  s  swing,  a  sling.  The 
origin  of  samo,  same,  is  finely  observable  in  San- 
scrit, in  which  syah,  sta,  tvad  ;  and  its  contrac- 
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tion  BAH,  8A,  TAB ;  Signify  that  masculine^  feini« 
sine,  neuter.  Any  person  may  see  that  these  are 
the  SA,  soj  thata,  of  the  Visigothic  ;  and  the  ho, 
HA,  TO,  of  the  Greek.  The  connection  between 
STAH  and  SYA,  self,  own,  proper,  which  is  declined 
svAH,  8VA,  SVAM,  is  obvious ;  and  the  origin  a£ 
same  is  discovered  in  svatam,  self,  himself,  herself, 
&c. — Wilkins'  Sans.  Gram.  p.  655.  Every  Greek 
or  Gothic  student  knows  that  ho,  he,  to  ;  and  sa, 
so,  THATA ;  mean  that,  and  are  used  in  Homer  and 
Ulfila  for  who,  which,  what.  Proper,  possessive, 
own,  self,  same,  who,  which,  this,  (Celtic  so,)  are 
various  meanings  of  swa.  The  idea  of  property 
or  peculiarity  is  implied  in  the  word  swa  and  its 
compounds,  in  every  dialect.  Swes  is  a  neuter  word 
in  Visigothic,  and  signifies  goods,  substance.  See 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  in  the  translation  of 
the  Gospels  by  Ulfila.  It  frequently  occurs  in  his 
version,  and  in  the  Saxon,  under  the  forms  of  swes 
and  swAEs,  own,  proper ;  as  lamba  swesa,  neuter 
plural ;  in  Latin  oves  propbiae  ;  and  gawasidedun 
INA  WASTVOM  swESAiM,  they  clothed  him,  pboprhs 
YESTiBus,  with  his  own  clothes.  The  most  common 
derivative  of  swa  is  sums,  suma,sumata,  certus-a- 

UM  }  or  QUIDAM,  QUJBDAM,  QUODAM  J  SUMS  MANN,  a 

certain,  a  particular  man.  Sum  is  from  swam,  and 
is  found  in  all  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Sama  and 
samo,  idem,  eadem ;  has  in  Slavonic  the  sense  of 
sum;  for  sAMok  in  Russian  selft  and  samka  is  kind, 
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Eort,  sex.      LiOBiTE  samago  sebya  is  to  love,  ("Ol 
his  own  self;  samo-liobie,  self-love;  samkii  miski^ 
the    very   lowest    or    uetbeiniost ;     sametse  and 
samka,  the  male  and  female  of  animals,  that  is 
those  of  their  own  sort  or  kind.     In  Greek  hko«- 

A-ON   is   SUL'S-A-UM,  OF  SWESA,    SWE30,    SWESATA,   lit 

English  own.  Spue,  i-se,  and  spheis,  stand  ftm  , 
swE,  and  swesans,  selves.  The  Celtic  so  and  sanv,- 
this  and  here  ;  se  and  sa,  self,  as  in  mise,  myself; 
BIS,  tliat ;  are  nil  from  swA,  which  in  most  dialects 
has  run  the  course  of  contraction  exemplified  in 
8WA,  SWE,  so,  sue,  viz.  in  same  manner.  So  died 
the  brave,  was  formerly  swa  died  the  brave,  in  thai, 
in  same  self  manner,  which  last  sense  is  found.  I 
As  he  died,  so  died  she  ;  al-swa  (for  Mr  Tooke'a 
Ai-i;s,  from  the  German,  is  inaccurate)  died  he, 
SWA  liieti  she.  The  Greek  adverb  is  hoo's  for  swais. 

From  tlicse  facts  it  appears,  that  self,  same,  or 
own,  may  be  a  personal  pronoun  of  any  description, 
either  i,  or  thou,  or  he  ;  or  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun signifying  this  or  that ;  or  a  relative,  who, 
which,  tiiat,  as  the  man  same,  or  self,  did  it ;  or  a 
possessive  pronoun,  meaning  his,  her,  thy  j  or  my, 
or  tlieir  own. 

Ag,  agama,  and  agana,  proper,  peculiar,  self, 
had  all  these  significations,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  one  or  other  dialect,  and  which  were  originally 
fomul  in  the  primitive  tongue.  In  Saxon,  and  the 
other  Teutonic  varieties,  agn,  awn,  own,  is  as  com- 
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mon  88  8WEa»    In  Greek,  eqo  ;  formeriy  aoa, 
ABOA,  and  lOA)  dgnifies  myself;    and    autos, 
anciently  aoodsa,    agots,  is  self.     The  Cdtic 
Af  who,  WM  AG#  same,  self.     In  Vistgothic  ex 
or  i^  who,  which,  that ;  is  a  relict  of  aoa  or  aha, 
same,  who ;  which  in  Sanscrit  is  atam,  itam,  mAMy 
this )  and  tab,  ya,  tad,  who,  masculine,  feminine  $ 
and  what  or  which,  neuter.    £8Hah,  esha,  etad  ; 
Bic,  haec,  hoc  j  is  also  from  agta,  self,  same. 
This  and  which,  the  relative  and  demonstrative, 
point  out  their  sense  of  same,  or  self  same,  as  very 
if^iropriate  to  maik  this  very  thing,  same  in  place 
with  omwlves,  and  likewise  the  same  thing,  which 
had  been  antecedently  mentioned.  A  very  ingenious 
vrriter^  the  reviewer  of  Dr  Jamieson's  Scottish  Dic- 
tionary, (Edinburgh  Review,  No.  XXVII.  p.  121,) 
is  inclined  to  derive  the  relative  and  demonstrative 
pronouns  from  the  participle  said ;  but,  besides 
that  said  is  a  derivative  word  in  a  secondary  senses 
being  the  preterite  participle  of  saeg,  say,  which  is 
from  saeg,  put  forth,  exert,  move  speech,  or  sound, 
from  SWAG,  or  sweg  ;  it  appears,  on  inquiry,  that 
SWA,  self,  same,  is  the  original  of  these  words,  a 
term  of  the  same  sense  as  thwag,  take,  hold ;  ag, 
hold  $  imd  hwag  or  wag,  which  produced  the 
odier  terms  of  similar  application  in  the  various 
dialects. 

The  philologist,  as  he  advances  in  general  know- 
edge  of  the  European  tongues,  will  discover,  that 
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HW,  in  Teutonic,  is  almost  always  ka  or  ca  in  CekJ 
tic,  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  Persic,  and  Slavooie.  J 
The  Gothic  pronoun  hwas,  hwo,  and  mwata, 
qujs,  QUAE,  QUOD  in  Latin ;  kos>ka-ko  in  old 
Greek  ;  co,  cia,  ciod,  who,  which,  what,  in  Celtic; 
EE,  who,  and  cue,  which,  in  Persic;  kto,  (ke-to^ 
who,  that,)  who  ;  ktoreii,  who,  which,  in  Slavic } 
and  kau  ka  kad,  who,  masculine,  feuiiaine,  which 
or  what,  in  Sanscrit.  It  might  be  belie'ved,  from 
such  a  number  of  coinciding  dialects,  that  kah, 
QUI,  or  (iL'is,  were  the  purest  forms  of  this  pro- 
noun }  but  the  contrary  appears  from  accurate  in- 
vestigation, not  of  this,  but  of  many  other  words. 
HuND,  for  TAiHUN-TEHUND,  is  sense,  that  ia  to  say, 
explicable  in  Visigothic  j  in  the  other  diakcta, 
CENTUM,  HECATOK,  CEUD,  &c.  are  inexplicable. 
HuND,  a  dog,  from  hend,  catch,  pursue,  in  Visi- 
gothic and  Saxon,  the  Greek  cuon,  Latin  canis, 
Celtic  cv,  have  nothing  but  an  arbitrary  signiiica- 
tion.  Cutis,  cos,  clunis,  celo,  citra,  calx, 
CAL.AMTs,  CAPUT,  CAPio,  are,  in  Teutonic,  hydi  or 
iiVD,  a  covering,  a  skin  ;  hwets,  a  sharping  stone  j 
HLEND,  the  ioin,  hip ;  hela,  I  cover ;  hithra, 
hitlier,  on  this  side ;  iiel,  the  heel,  rise  of  the 
foot ;  hkalm,  stalk,  stem  ;  ueofod,  head  ;  haba, 
1  seize,  all  deducible  from  earlier  verbs.  In  Latin, 
and  the  dialects  resembling  it,  they  have  no  histo- 
rical meaning. 

The  word  silba,  IPSE,  siLBo  ipSA,  in  English 
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s^,  stood  for  any  person,  because  self  is  common 
to  all  persons.  It  is  formed  from  swag,  self,  first 
by  adding  la,  swala,  in  Latin  solus,  by  himself, 
that  is  alone ;  then  by  joining  ba,  which  made 
8WALBA  or  swAELBA,  and  siLBA,  property,  sel/ness^. 
In  Celtic,  sealbh  is  property  in  cattle,  the  only 
wealth  of  ancient  times. 

The  ingenious  speculations  respecting  self  and 
soul,  '<  the  conscious  thinking  thing,  capable  of 
happiness  or  misery,''  made  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
according  to  Locke's  definition,  and  countenanced 
by  the  similarity  of  these  words,  and  by  the  use  of 
NEFES  or  NUFs,  breath,  soul  or  life,  for  selfia 
Arabic,  are  not  confirmed  by  philology.  Silba  is 
property,  peculiarity,  self,  same  ;  but  soul  is  from 
SAiwALo  in  Visigothic,  and  sawel  in  the  other 
Teutonic  dialects,  and  means  the  perception  or  dis- 
cernment. It  is  from  SAiwA,  originally  swao  or 
swAH  A,  take,  apprehend,  catch.  Perceiving  with  the 
eye,  or  any  sense ;  perceiving  a  difference  between 
ideas,  or  perceiving  conclusions  arising  from  them, 
including  sensation,  perception,  judgment,  and  rea- 
soning, all  went  under  the  appellation  of  taking* 
NoN  percipio,  oculis,  tacto,  gustu,  auribus, 

OLFACTU  ;  NON  CAPIO  MENTE,  NON  APPBEHENDO, 

NON  ARRipio  SENSUM,  are  negative  uses  of  the  words 
FREHENDo  and  CAPIO,  catch;  perfectly  analogous 
to  the  first  phraseology  of  the  mind.  The  words 
taste,  see,  feel,  think,  mind,  are  from  twag,  take  by 
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touch,  which  was  originally  twac,  twig,  twitch* 
ToocH ;  thence  tagst,  the  origin  of  tastee, 
to  grope  or  feet ;  from  swag,  sag,  saeg,  &ad 
5AGH,  seize,  catch  with  hand,  eye,  mind ;  from 
FAiiLAN,  a  derivative  of  fag,  catch,  whence  fakg 
and  FINGER,  8  catcher  ;  from  tbinc,  a  derivative  of 
THiG  or  THwiG,  in  Sanscrit  dhai,  in  Greek  doc, 
in  Visigothic  thugk,  take,  catch,  apprehend. 
Me  THfNCATH  is  DocEi  Moi,  it  shows,  it  seems, 
that  is,  it  makes  me  take  an  opinion.  Docgo,  I 
seem,  is  a  casual  verb,  and  means  I  make  another 
take  an  opinion  by  my  appearance.  It  is  the  same 
as  TA&CAN,  to  point  out  in  Saxon,  and  deico,  I 
show  in  Greek  \  for  to  show,  or  seem,  mean  that 
we  m^its  others  apprehend  a  thing,  or  that  we 
maintain  an  exterior  calculated  to  excite  a  particu- 
lar opinion.  Mtnd,  gemynde,  gemunod,  is  from 
jii.'NAN  in  Gothic,  to  take,  to  hold,  which  applies 
to  perception,  to  memory,  to  recollecting,  or  m^- 
ing  others  mind,  whence  moneo,  I  remind. 

Note  2  I.  p.  43. 
Tii\VA(;,  take,  possess,  produced  thwa,  thua, 
and  Tiio,  or  thu,  self,  thou,  or  he,  or  she,  &c. 
Tiio  was  preferred  to  so  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
Teutonic,  Greek,  and  Sanscrit  demonstrative  pro- 
noun the,  or  that ;  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the 
article.  The  Visigothic,  and  indeed  the  common 
accusative  singular  of  thu,  is  thuk,  or  thek. 
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which  is,  I  believe,  the  old  nominative.  The  Vi- 
sigothic  plund  is  Tus,  or  gus,  which  is  from  ao,  or 
iG,  not  from  thu.  The  Greeks  used  swa,  or 
SPHE,  in  some  cases  of  thu.  The  Sanscrit  yah, 
you ;  the  Latin  vos,  from  which  yoster,  formed 
like  castrum,  a  camp,  (cas,  or  ca,  lie  ;  casite- 
RUM,  a  ligger,  a  lying-rplaoe,)  or  like  pastor,  a 
feeder,  for  pascitor  ;  are  terminations  of  yuyas,  or 
YUYAH,  you.  Nos,  we,  and  na  in  Sanscrit,  are 
relicts  of  yanas,  or  vanah,  we ;  originally  waha* 
NAKs,  from  WAH,  self.  Wahanans  was  contracted 
into  WANANS,  WANS,  WAS,  or  WEis,  which  last  is  the 
Visigothic ;  and  into  we,  the  modem  first  person 
plural. 

When  pronouns  began  to  be  joined  to  verbs, 
those  annexed  were  a  for  ah,  or  aga,  I ;  tha,  thou, 
or  SWA  or  sa,  thou.  I  cannot  determine  whether  the 
TH  of  THA  was  not  in  some  dialects  changed  into  s, 
to  which  it  is  related  in  sound.  Tea,  or  ta,  was 
used  for  that  man  or  woman,  or  that  thing.  The 
plurals  WAH,  mah,  was,  and  mahas,  stood  for  we ; 
and  THA,  redoubled  into  that  a,  and  often  con- 
tracted into  ADHA,  or  changed  into  ets  ;  served  for 
the  plural  of  tha,  thou.  The  plural  they  v?a8 
made  by  hwinda,  or  hwaoenda,  yon,  yon  same 
people  }  which  produced  enti,  akdi,  endi,  ent, 
ant,  ont,  and  by  contraction,  ouse,  out,  iot,  and 
lOH,  in  all  the  dialects  (£  this  primeval  tongue. 

When  terminative  vowels  are  <tf  little  importance. 
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aa  to  conveying  the  sense  of  a  compound  word,  such 
as  verbs  combined  with  the  pronouns  are  ;  such 
vowels  are  deprived  of  accent,  become  slender,  and 
In  many  cases  arc  dropt. 

In  many  dialects  mi,  the  termination  of  agama,    <i 
or  AGAMi,  prevailed  over  ag,  in  common  use.  The,  I 
Celtic,  a  very  ancient  European  dialect  of  the  ge-  j 
neral  language,  uses  Mt,  I,  thou;  se,  or  e,  he; 
61,  or  I,  she ;  sink,  we ;  sibh,  you ;  iad,  they. 
From  which  it  appears,  that  mi  has  superseded  ag, 
in  this  variety ;  and  that  swe,  in  the  feminine  swr, 
a  common  feminine  termination,  stand  for  ta  and 
Ti,  he  and  she  ;  sinn,  originally  swin,  selves,  for  J 
we  ;  SIBH,  formerly  swiba,  same,  or  selves,  for  you  j  ^ 
and  IAD,  or  iand,  from  heonu,  or  hwagkn'd.  The 
Cymraig,  or  Welsh,  has  Mrv'i  for  mimi,  orMuMU, 
T,  that  is,  MY-MY  ;  tydi,  thy-thy  ;  eve,  he  j  also 
HI,  she  ;  M,  we  ;  cHwi,  you  ;  iiwYNT,  they.     The 
proiiouii  redoubled  indicates  self ;  so  my,  Ij  myvi, 
myself.     Chwi  stands  swr,  for  in  this  dialect,  as  in 
I'ersic,  the  guttural  ch  is  used  in  many  instances 
instead  of  sw.     The  Welsh  say  ciiwaer,  for  swair, 
a  sister;  chwech,  for  rheash,  six  ;  ciiwerw,  for 
RwKitw,    sour,    harsh  ;    chwegr,    for    socrus,    or 
swAiiiRA,  a  mother  in-law  ;   chwivio,  for  swifan, 
to  move  i  CHwiTH,  or  swixii,  blow.  The  same  na- 
tion diiiuges  s  into  ii,  and  say,  hws,  iion,  hvn,  for 
SIN,  SOX,  SAN,  this,  this  same,  analogous  to  so  in 
Celtic.     HwN,  HON,  HYN,  are  hic,  h^c,  hoc,  in 
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Latin,  as  to  sense,  but  I  do  not  think  that  hwn 
and  Hic  are  of  the  same  origin. 

In  Persic,  men  is  I ;  to  is  thou  ;  o,  or  oe,  is  he 
and  she.  The  plurals  are  ma,  shuma,  and  ishan. 
In  SlaYic,  ta,  or  ia,  is  I ;  tei,  thou ;  one,  he ; 
KBi,  we ;  vsi,  you ;  oni,  they.  Most  of  the  dia* 
lects  related  to  the  Persian,  especially  the  Slavic  and 
Hnnish,  resemble  it  in  their  pronouns.  The  Greek 
AUTOS,  self ;  the  Welsh  eiddo,  (pronounce  eitho,) 
and  the  Greek  adjective  idios,  idia,  idion,  pecu- 
LiARis,  suus,  and  in  English,  own,  proper,  private, 
are  from  agsds,  possessive,  and  igd,  property.  A 
&rther  account  of  the  pronouns  will  be  found  un* 
der  the  particular  sections  of  this  work  allotted  to 
the  various  dialects  of  the  language. 

Note  2  K.  p.  44. 
There  are  probably  no  languages,  except  such 
as  are  monosyllabic,  and  such  rs  have  lost  their 
terminations  by  long  corruption,  that  are  destitute 
of  cases  or  inflexions.  The  English  and  Persic 
have  lost  these,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the  La- 
tin tongue,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Be* 
sides  the  effects  of  revolutions,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  all  languages  towards  the  use  of  auxiliary  words, 
in  declining  nouns  and  verbs,  occasioned  by  the 
difficulty  of  applying  properly  the  terminations, 
invented  by  the  framers  of  speech. 
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In  all  the  dialects  from  Ireland  to  India,  the 
tenninatioDS  of  nouns  consist  of  single  or  com- 
pound consignificatives,  which  give  the  radical  its 
adjective  or  attributive  sense,  and  iit  it  for  an  appel- 
lative word.  There  is  no  real  difierence  betweea 
substantives  and  adjectives,  both  being  expressive  of 
qualities  of  objects,  except  that  the  word,  adjective- 
iy  used,  takes  an  additional  con^nidcative,  to 
mark  the  male  or  female  or  neuter  agent.  The 
noun  is  an  adjective  of  one  termination.  What  is 
asserted  above  respecting  the  genitive  is  derived 
from  examination  of  tiie  facts  discernible  in  the 
various  dialects,  supported  by  an  analysis  of  graii- 
tire  terminations.  In  the  Hindustani,  a  modem 
Perso-Sanscrit  dialect  of  great  utility,  the  genitive 
is  a  regular  adjective,  varying  its  gender  and  num- 
ber according  to  those  of  the  governing  word. 
7'lins  it.AjA-KA  BETA,  a  king's  son  j  raja-ki  betj, 
a  king's  daughter  ;  rajaon-ka  beta,  a  son  of  prin- 
ces ;  itAJAON-KE  BETE,  sons  of  princes  i  rajaon-ki 
BLTJ,  a  daughter  of  princes,  &c.  See  Dr  Gil- 
christ's Stranger's  East  Indian  Guide  to  the  Hin- 
doostanee,  Calcutta,  180S,  p.  23.  Rule  26;  an 
excellent  practical  work,  in  whicli  that  dialect  is  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  a  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary, with  great  conciseness  and  ingenuity.  I 
have  borrowed  from  it  this  observation,  respecting 
the  aflinity  of  the  genitive  and  adjective  termina- 
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tknuL  In  HinduBtami  the  cases  are  moady  made 
by  prepoaitianal  words  annexed  rathe;  than  joined 
to  the  noun. 

In  Vifligothic,  we  have  the  cases  in  all  their 
stages  cf  perfection,  aemi-decay,  and  approaching 
evanescence  i  some  r^ular,  others  broken,  others 
much  comipted.     We  may  trace  in  it  those  ind* 
ptent  de^Bcts,  which  are  almost  universal  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  dialect  mudi  allied  to  it,  but  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  more  recent  monuments.     We 
find  in  Uifila's  version  some  genitives  perfcet  and 
uvular,  as  ahminb,  of  a  spirit ;  manageins,.  of  a 
many  or  multitude ;  cwinons,  of  a  woman )  fu* 
KIMS,  of  fire  i  others  in  which  the  n  is  elided,  and 
which  resemble  the  Grreek  and  Latin  genitives  in 
IS  and  08,  for  example,  himinis,  of  heaven ;  fra- 
WAURHTAis,  of  a  bad  work ;  sunaus,  of  a  son ; 
MANS,  of  a  man ;  oauris,  of  a  sad  man,  an  ad- 
jective masculine,  all  of  which  have  the  geiitive  in 
IS.     In  Saxon  and  the  later  Teutonic  dialects,  Vf^ 
find  even  the  s  dropt  in  certain  nouns,  which  brings 
these  words  into  resemblance  with  the  Latin  genitives 
in  AE,  and  the  Greek  genitives  in  a.  In  Saxon  sunu, 
a  son,  has  suna,  of  a  son,  of  which  the  Visigothic 
nominative  is  sunus,  genitive  sunaus;  wiLN,aslave* 
^1 ;  wiLNE,  of  a  girl ;  witeoa,  a  prophet ;  wm- 
GAN,  of  a  prophet.     Remark  in  witega  the  ibr- 
mation  of  the  genitive  by  na,  one  part  of  na-sa. 
Finally,  some  words  in  the  Teutonic  dialects  have 
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the  nominative  and  genitive  similar,  a  circnmstance 
which  arises  from  coincidence  of  termination,  as 
DAURGs,  a  town,  BAURGs,  of  a  town,  for  caurgins 
and  BAURGis,  or  from  gross  corruption,  favoured  by 
the  clearness  of  sense ;  as  modor  bhothr,  a  mother's 
brother;  faeder  land,  a  father's  land;  swistar 
6UNA,  a  sister's  son.  The  genitive  is  in  such  casei 
elided  through  negligence  i  and  the  two  nouns  form 
4  sort  of  compound  term. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able,  in  this  place,  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  a  very  eminent  classical  scholar  re- 
Bpecting  the  genitive  case.  It  may  be  found  at 
the  close  of  the  Preface  to  Dr  Hunter's  edition 
of  Vii^il,  published  at  St  Andrews  in  1800. 
That  most  acute  writer  expresses  himself  in  the 
following  words : 

"  Itacjue  genitivi  formam  antiquissimam,  unde 
omncs  dcinceps  aliae  quae  usu  sunt,  levibus  admo- 
dum  nnitationibus,  gradatim  provenerunt,  rem 
grammaticis,  tarn  veteribus,  quam  recentioribus 
adhuc  intactam,  paucis  indicare  operas  pretiuni 
ciit.  Ilaec  igitur  genitivi  forma  antiquissima, 
quam  declinatio  tertia  adhuc  plerumque  servat,  de- 
sinebat  in  is ;  ut  aura,  aura-is ;  animos,  animo- 
is  ;  labor,  olim  labors,  labor-is  ;  fructus,  fruetu*is  j 
dies,  die-is.  Postea  vel  duse  vocales  in  unam  syl- 
labam  coibant,  vel  s  elidebatur,  vel  denique, 
utruiiKpic  simul.  Ita  ex  aura-is,  factum  est  vel 
aur-fls,  ut  paterfamilias ;  vel  aura-i»  et  postremo  aur< 
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He,  quod  enunciatum  videtur  aur-d :  ex  animo-is, 
eliso  s,  animoi,  quod  est  anim-i ;  ut  in  plurali  etiam 
numero,  ex  anem-oi  et  anem-ois  &cta  sunt  anim-i 
et  anim-is«  In  declinatione  terti&  s  plerumque  re- 
tinetur ;  interdum,  ut  in  AchilUi,  Oront-i,  eliditur. 
In  quarta  comu-facit  vel  corn-uS|  contractum  pro 
comu-is;  Tel)  absque  s,  comu,  contractum  pro 
comui.  Eodem  modo  ex  die-is  factum  vel  di-es, 
(vid.  A.  GeU.  IX.  14.)  vel  die-i»  et  postremo^  vel 
di-i  yel  di-e  prout,  vocalis  vel  prior  vel  posterior  ab 
alter&  absorpta  fuerit.'' 

Every  sentence  of  this  remarkable  passage  is 
conformable  to  the  fact,  and  proven  both  by  the 
older  forms  of  Greek  and  Latin  nouns,  to  which 
Dr  Hunter  refers  his  readers,  and  by  the  most  an- 
cient remains  of  the  Teutonic  dialects,  the  most 
incorrupt  of  all  the  varieties  of  European  speech. 
In  Visigothic,  ins,  is,  ais,  and  eis,  are  the  com- 
mon genitive  terminations,  in  almost  every  noun. 
The  Greek  genitive  in  os  is  scarcely  so  pure  as 
the  Latin  one  in  is.  The  existence  of  £s  or  as  in 
the  first  Greek  declension  is  a  sufficient  proof,  by 
itself,  of  Dr  Hunter's  account. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  genitive  is  a 
mere  adjective  form,  that  dies  domin-icus,  ignis, 
vestalis,  the  Arctic  circle,  the  milky  way,  the  braz- 
en image,  the  Doric  order,  the  angelic  nature, 
and  all  similar  constructions,  are  instead  of  domini 
dies,  ignis  vestae,  the  circle  of  Aretos^  the  way 
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of  milk,  (milc-ig  waeg,  for  meolces  waeo,  or 
HiLKiMASA  vTEGs,)  the  image  of  brass,  tbe  order  of 
Don's,  the  nature  of  an  angel,  and  the  like  of 
others ;  only,  the  adjective  made  by  one  or  more 
consigDi6catives  sometimes  conveys  a  diminished 
sense  of  the  noun.  For  instance,  milc-io,  miUt- 
having,  does  not  always  mean  pertaining  to  milk, 
but  having  the  nature  of  milk,  that  is,  an  inferior 
portion  of  its  nature.  Wheat  is  the  direct  name  of 
a  grain;  but  wheatt,  of  old  waEAT-ic,  a  word  once 
very  common  as  a  noun  in  .Scotland,  means  poor 
inferior  wheat.  Wjf,  a  common  Teutonic  name 
for  a  woman,  haa  the  adjective  wif-ig,  wife-have, 
tltat  is  not  a  wife,  but  having  the  quality  or  nature 
of  a  wife,  and,  by  transference,  a  wifie,  a  little  wife. 
Tlic  (jcniian  word  for  this  diminutive  is  weiblein, 
originally  ■\\eibeling.  It  follows  from  these  ex- 
amples, which  mark  a  general  fact  in  all  the  dia- 
lects of  Europe  and  India,  that  though  adjectives, 
such  113  doniinicus,  regalis,  aereus,  &c.  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  genitive,  yet,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain powers  in  their  consignificativcs,  they  are  apt 
to  convey  a  sense  rather  different  from  that  of 
mere  connection  between  one  substantive  and  an- 
other. The  genitive  was,  notwithstanding  this, 
an  adjective  made  by  na-sa,  ra-sa,  and  perhaps 
Ac;  \  or  AGO,  till  it  acquired  a  distinct  character  by 
aiiriiptioii, 

The  identity  of  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
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native  plural  is  abundantly  certain,  not  only  from 
the  older,  but  the  later  forms  of  the  word^  in  all 
the  dialects.  The  coincidence  of  pennae,  of  a 
pen,  and  fennae,  pens ;  generi,  of  a  son  in  law, 
and  OENERr,  sons  in  law ;  frcctus,  of  fruit,  and 
FRUCTUs,  fruits ;  and  the  close  resemblance  of  seBp 
MONis  and  sermones  ;  are  supported  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Visigothic  declensions.  It  is  demon* 
atrable,  that  the  accusative  plurals,  in  all  the  dia- 
lects, contain  no  prepodtian.  In  Visigothic,  these 
and  their  nominatiYea  are  uniformly  the  same, 
both  terminating  in  ans,  uns,  eins,  ons,  os,  or  a, 
neuter,  as  convenience  may  direct ;  and  it  is  no 
presumptuous  assertion  to  declare,  that  the  Latin 
and  Greek  aocusadvea  in  as,  os,  ous,  es,  and  the 
like^  ivere  formerly  ans,  ons,  ins,  or  ens,  and  simi- 
lar to  the  nominatives,  the  history  of  which  may  be 
traced  from  internal  evidence.  An  account  of  the 
ancieirt  Gred^  and  Latin  inflections  of  cases  is 
given  in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  All  that  is 
worthy  of  additional  observation  here  is,  that  many 
of  the  Visigothic  nominatives  plural  retain  the 
broad  vowel,  which,  in  the  genitive,  has  sunk  into 
a  slender  sound.  So  ahmans,  spirits,  ahmins,  of 
a  spirit ;  himinans,  heavens,  himinis,  of  heaven  ; 
handuns,  hsmds,  handaus,  of  a  hand. 

Visigothic  neuters,  like  those  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin, have  A  in  the  plural,  bat  the  genitive  singular 
is  regularly  in  ins  :  so  Auoo,  an  eye ;  genitive 
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ACGiNs,  dative  adgiv,  accusative  as  norainatiV^ 
nominative  and  accusative  plural,  augona,  eyes, 
AUGONE,  of  eyes,  augom,  to  eyes.  In  Latin, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  Sanscrit,  all  neuter 
genitives  and  datives,  in  either  number,  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  masculine. 

Note  2  L.  p.  45. 
The  dual  has  been  reckoned  with  acme  justice  an 
unnecessary  number.  It  has  faded  from  the  Latin, 
Celtic,  all  the  modem  Teutonic  dialects,  and  the 
Greek  of  tlie  Roman  empire.  It  is  found  in  all  the 
ancient  dialects  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  and  San- 
scrit, tliough  not  equally  used  in  each  of  them.  In 
Greek  and  Sanscrit,  the  masculine  nominative  dual 
generally  cuds  in  o  long.  The  feminine  nomini- 
tivc  dual  is  in  a  in  Greek,  in  ai  or  o  in  Sanscrit. 
Sanscrit  neuter  duals  generally  end  in  ai.  Many 
Grotk  lijniinine  words  have  e  short  in  the  dual. 

Note  2  M.  p.  46. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  stage  of  language, 
the  pnutice  of  repeating  the  noun  was  probably  con- 
tiiiued  until  the  addition  of  the  consignificatives  to 
the  word  superseded  it.  Ac,  water,  had  no  plural 
except  Ai;,  AG,  AC  !  water,  water,  water ;  until  it 
was  compounded  with  na  and  sa,  which  formed  the 
adjective  aiianasa  or  agans.  This  word  signified 
water-wKuight,  or  watered  j  and,  like  the  other 
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orders  formed  by  ao,  da,  na,  ba,  &c«  assnmed  a 
place  in  the  language,  as  an  attributive  noun,  de- 
seriptive  of  an  object  and  its  relations*  To  perceive 
the  full  force  of  the  compound,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  consider  agana,  and  then  agaka-sa,  Agaka 
has  the  nature  of  gib a-na,  given ;  cwima*na,  come; 
DREiBA-NA,  driven.  As  vaulted,  tented,  pointed, 
crested,  wooden,  earthen,  oaten,  do  not  merely  sig-* 
nify  that  the  act  of  vaulting,  tenting,  pointing,  crest- 
ing, making  into  wood,  earth,  or  oats,  is  or  has  been 
done  i  but  likewise  having  a  vault,  a  tent,  a  point,  8 
crest,  having  or  being  wood,  earth,  and  oats;  so 
AGANA  means  watery,  put  into  the  state  of  water, 
having  the  quality  of  water.  The  addition  of  SA^ 
work,  act,  makes  the  adjective  more  active  in  sense, 
and  gives  it  that  operating  power  which  the  found- 
ers  of  language  were  always  eager  to  express.  When 
the  ai^ective  was  formed  it  served  equally  for  an  at- 
tributive noun  of  number  or  connection.  Agaks, 
runs ;  signified  the  water's  race  or  course,  and  many 
waters.  In  later  ages  ag  became  ah,  and  a  or  ae^ 
and  AHWA  or  aqua,  which  last  are  derivative. 
Ahwos,  for  ahwons,  waters,  is  found  in  Ulfila's 
version.  ^^  Yah  at-iddya  dalath  rign,  yah  cwemun 
ahwoSy  yah  waiwoun  windos,  yah  bistungcwun  bi 
thamma  razna  yainamma.  yah  ni  gadraus,  unte  ga- 
sulith  was  an  staina." — Matth.  Chap.  vii.  v.  25. 
<*  And  rain  came  down,  and  waters  came,  and  winds 
blew,  and  they  struck  on  that  house.  And  it 
fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock/'    Auwos, 
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waters ;  and  windos,  winds,  are  nominatires  to 
CWEMUN,  tliey  came,  from  cwim,  move,  and  wax- 
wouN,  they  blew,  an  original  preterite  of'wAi,  blow. 
Wagend,  or  WA1END8,  blowiDg,  is  the  ancient  form 
of  winds,  or  vektus,  he  who  blows,  he  who  is 
blowing.  B18TUNGCWCN  is  the  preterite  of  bi- 
STIKGCWAN,  to  stab,  stick,  dash  on,  in  Latin  stik- 
GUEEE.  Razna  and  staina  are  datives  of  razs, 
for  raeb£M,  a  thing  reared  or  raised  ;  and  statm, 
sTAGEN,  a  thing  fixed,  a  stone.  Thamma  is  equal 
to  TOP,  and  tainamma  to  ekeinoi,  signifying  to  the, 
and  to  that,  in  Greek. 

Example  of  a  Visigothic  adjective  declined. 
Gabhs,  sorrowful,  from  gewohs  ;  in  Greet,  goos, 
vexation,  sorrow ;  whence  goeoos,  the  same  as 
GADRs.  The  Visigothic  av  was  pronounced  like 
oMicitoN,  accented  acutely,  in  Greek. 
Singular. 


Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Ko?,:. 

GauTB 

Gaura 

Gaur. 

Ocn. 

Gauris 

Gaurizos 

Gauris. 

Dal. 

Gauramma  Gaurai 

Gauramma. 

Acl: 

Gaurana 

Gaura 

Gaur. 

(V. 

Same  as 

Plural. 

Meuc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

yom. 

Gaurai 

Gauros 

Gaura. 

Gen. 

GauraJze 

Gauraizo 

Gauraize. 

Dat. 

Gauraim 

Gauraim 

Gauraim. 

Acr. 

Gaurans 

Gauros 

Gaura. 

r„r. 

Same  as 

nominative, 

FACW  Ain>  itttJstHjktKim.  SOS 

B  klflo  Zr  GAt7A£206  and  GA^lEtAizE^ia  the  Saxd#  diai^ 
Ieet»  wotild  be  gauritos  atid  OAVtfMftE^  these  cMes^ 
bete^  tttfde  wkh  Aa,  a  ooomion  eonsJgkiMeatiTe.' 
GoDEiSy  ooDiuli  eoD£§,  flte  d^]^i^  BONiE,  B&m  i  m4 
GdDitA  lb  BOK^ott^lI-AR&l^'OtttJM,  in  our  omi^aiieie&l! 
latigiiiEige« 

Note  2  N.  p.  46. 

The  Vis%othic  showi^  the  dative  in  all  its  tiuJ6» 
ties  ef  cha»^  from  Aa  and  iM  to  i)»,  ein,  a]^,  and 
A ;  aa  iJiOiATA,  to  him  ;  gauramma,  to  a  sbrrowfol 
vieSDL  or  object ;  ahmin,  to  a  spirit ;  makagein,  to 
a:  muItiCude ;  HtMiNA,  to  heaven ;  galaubaiitai,  to 
belief ;  GAORAr^  to  a  sorrowful  woman  ;  WA'STY^r, 
to*  a  garment ;  banbau,  or  hanDo,  to  a  hand.  In 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  dative,  in  its  oldest  form  that 
has  been  preserved,  ended  in  r,  as  tima-i,  to  honour 
or  value ;  fekna-i,  to  a  pen  or  feather ;  generOi  or 
GENEROE,  to  a  8on-in-law  ;  regkoe,  to  a  kingdom ; 
cuRioi,  to  an  arbiter,  master ;  logo-i,  to  a  speech ; 
SERMONI,  or  sERMONEi,  to  a  conncctcd  harangue  i 
SEDiLEi,  to  a  seat ;  soterei,  to  a  saver  j  frdctui, 
to  increase,  fhnt ;  ret,  or  reei,  to  a  matter.  It  ap- 
pears to- me  that  all  these  words  formerly  ended  in 
MA,  which,  by  degrees,  was  changed  into  aim,  oim, 
EFftf,  and  iBff,  or  uim,  and  at  last  dropt. 

The  Teutonic  and  Slavic  nations  applied  ma  both 
to  the  singular  and  pltiral,  but  in  the  singular  they 

VOL.  I.  u 
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oflen  dismissed  the  m,  particularly  in  femimne  words 
and  others,  where  contraction  removed  a  harsU 
sound,  or  an  ambiguity  in  case.  They  said  ai- 
Miws,  heaven,  the  elevated  region  j  himihis  tor 
HIMININ3,  of  heaven  ;  and  himina,  to  heaven,  for 
HiMiNAMMA.  Such  Contraction  removed  the  ca> 
cophony  of  harsh  phrases ;  as  dagamma  godamua, 
to  a  good  day,  and  dagmamma  uuilamjvia,  to  an 
evil  tree,  sound  much  more  harshly  than  daga  go- 
DAMMA  and  BAGMA  OBiLAMMA.  In  all  the  Teu- 
tonic aud  Slavic  dialects,  substantive  nouns  and  fe- 
minine adjectives  arc  generally  contracted  in  the 
dative  singular,  but  the  datives  masculine  and  neu- 
ter of  adjective  remain  entire,  and  terminate  in  &m- 
MA,  AM,  or  OM  J  the  vowel  before  ma,  or  m,  being 
v;iricd  according  to  the  particular  terminations  of 
the  nominatives. 

The  same  causes,  viz.  the  desire  of  euphony  and 
variety,  iitui  the  tendency  to  contraction,  when  any 
of  the  last  syllables  of  the  word  resembled  the  con- 
signiiicative,  (as  in  hiuin-ins,)  produced  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  cases  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Sanscrit, 
and  Celtic. 

M'hat  arc  called  declensions  in  language,  arise 
from  the  tura  given  to  the  contraction  of  the  cou- 
signiticativcs  of  case,  by  the  last  syllables  of  nouns  ; 
ratlitT  than  from  any  real  variety  in  the  consignifi- 
calivcs  themselves.  Thus,  in  Latin,  Icuiinines  in  a 
exLit  n  power  over  is,  i,  m,  the  consign ificatives  of 
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the  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative,  singular,  so  as 
to  make  these  ais,  ai,  am  ;  while  masculines  in  os 
make  the  same  words  to  be  ois,  oi,  and  om.  These 
were  the  old  terminations  of  penna  and  dominus, 
in  the  cases  here  mentioned. 

General  Rule. — In  all  the  European  and  Indian 
dialects,  the  ancient  genitive  singular  ended  in  ans, 
or  in  such  contracted  varieties  of  it  as  ins,  ons, 

AENS,  is,  OS,  ES,  A-IS,  0-IS,  AE,  OE,   EE,   AN,   IN,   ON, 

EN,  UN,  ASTA,  and  H,  substituted  for  s.  The  dative 
singular  of  these  dialects  ended  in  ma  or  ba,  or  in 
such  contractions  of  them  as  am,  ab,  im,  iba,  ibta, 

EBYA,  OM,   aim,  AIB,  OIM,  OIB  ;   and  Al,   01,  AE,  OE, 

A,  E,  ET,  0,  01,  I,  IN,  and  the  like.  The  accu- 
sative singular  of  those  dialects  ended  in  na,  or  in 
its  varieties  ana,  ona,  ina,  eina  ;  an,  in,  on,  en  ; 
AM,  IM,  OM,  um  J  or  A  for  A-NA,  and  the  like.  The 
vocative  took  its  form,  either  from  rapidly  pronounc- 
ing the  last  syllables  of  the  word  in  calling,  or  in 
dweUing  on  them,  as  is  done  in  India. 
•  General  Rule  2.— The  nominative  and  accusa- 
tive plural  of  all  the  dialects  were  the  very  same 
as  the  genitive  singular.  They  all  terminated  in 
ANs,  but  their  varieties  are  numerous,  such  as  ans, 

INS,  ONS,  UNS,  EINS;  AS,  ES,  EIS,  IS,  OS,  US,  OUS  y  AN, 
EN,    IN,   ON,    UN  ;    AE,  AI,  01,  E,  I,  AH,  EH,  IH,  OH, 

and  several  others.  The  accusative  and  nomina- 
tive plural  often  differ,  in  modern  as  well  as  in  an- 
cient  dialects  j  but  this  arises  wholly  from  corrup- 
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tiou  and  love  of  distinction  taken  together, 
accusative  is  for  the  most  part  purer  than  the  i 
minativc.   Pennas  is  purer  than  pennai  ;  domij 
than  DOMiNoi  or  domini  ;  aoTEius  thfin  sote;: 
This  holds  in  all  dialects. 

General  Rule  3. — The  genitive  plural  being 
formed  by  a  consigoificative,  added  to  the  nomina- 
tive plural,  preserves  some  indication  of  the  plural 
in  many  instances  j  but  as  it  was  made  by  n  a  as 
well  as  by  A  or  AC,  the  force  of  contraction  hag 
greatly  destroyed  its  original  forms.  In  Greet, 
Latin,  and  Sanscrit,  na  or  its  varieties,  an,  am,  on, 
OM,  were  joined  to  the  plural  nominative,  sa  being 
always  rejected.  So  regins  or  hegin,  kings ;  ebt 
Gis-AM,  for  REGiN-AN,  belonging  to  kings,  of 
kings ;  by  contraction  regom.  When  the  noun  had 
INS  necessarily  inherent  in  the  nominative  plural, 
as  ill  tlie  instances  of  words  in  is,  originally  igs» 
for  example  mitis  ;  or  when  the  nominative  was  of 
old  INS  or  E[s,  as  ff.liceis  ;  the  plural  was  preserv- 
ed before  oil,  as  in  mit-i-om  and  felic-i-om.  In 
sonic  Instances,  particularly  in  feminine  words,  the 
Tcutoiics  and  Latins  inserted  ra  before  tbe  genitive 
icruiinations.  The  Latins  inserted  ra  before  om,  as 
in  i'i:nna-r-om,  domik  or-om.  The  Teutones  in-* 
sorted  \i\  before  os  ot  ts  of  the  genitive  feminine,, 
as  couEitos  or  GOD  R'A,  of  a  good  woman.  In  the 
i^^oiiitivo  plural,  they  said  gode  ba,  gode-bo,  got 
uLiiA  ;  i!i)xonuM-AEUM-oRUM.      But  all  these  in" 
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flertions  ttlre  to  be  viewed  as  comparatively  recent, 
and  as  an  extension  of  the  compounding  systemi 
applied  to  prevent  ambiguity.  For  the  original 
forms  PBKNAt-oitf  and  doMikai-om,  oodai-a  and 
bbvk'df  ^eem  to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  sliding 

intd   FEHNAMy  DOMIKOH^   GODA,  GODE^  and  GODO, 

when  this  consigniflcative  was  introduced  to  pre-, 
serve  the  attributive  dr  adjective  sense.  The  Greek 
genitives  ttMAoliy  kurion,  nEMATON,  and  the  Latin 
SERMONUM,  sEDiLiuM,  FRUCTUUM^  are  quite  regular. 
The  Sanscrit  genitive  plural  always  ends  in  am^  and 
frequently  in  nam,  the  k  being  the  sign  of  the 
nominative  preserved  before  am.  Genitives,  made 
by  a  or  ag,  have,  in  some  dialects  of  the  Teutonic, 
and  in  many  instances  in  Slavonic  and  Celtic,  suf- 
fered so  much  from  contraction,  that  all  traces  of 
the  plural  are  lost,  and  the  word  itself  is  as  short 
as  if  it  were  a  nominative  singular.  Example  in 
Icelandic,  as,  for  ans,  a  deity,  a  god ;  genitive 
Angular,  Asls,  of  a  god ;  dative,  asi,  to  a  god ; 
nominative  plural,  asar,  gods ;  genitive  plural,  asa, 
of  gods  i  dative,  asom,  to  gods ;  which,  in  the  very 
first  ages,  would  have  been  ans,  ansiks,  ansima,  in 
the  angular ;  and  in  the  plural,  ansans  or  ansins  ; 
genitive,  ansana  ;  dative,  aksanama,  or  ansanom  : 
SiLA,  in  Slavonic,  force,  power  i  genitive  singular 
and  nominative  plural,  iilei,  of  power  and  powers ; 
genitive  plural,  sile,  of  powers.  In  Celtic  it  is  a  rule, 
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that  monosyllables,  which  form  the  nomiaative  i 
plural  lilc  the  genitive  singular,  have  the  geuitive 
plural  like  the  nominative  singular.  (See  Stewart's 
Gaelic  Grammar,  p.  55.  Edinburgh,  1801.) 
This  monstrous  perversion,  by  which  b&rd  signi- 
fies equally  a  poet  and  of  poets  ;  each,  a  horse  and 
of  horses  j  cluas,  an  ear  and  of  earsj  rose  very 
naturally  by  dropping  the  e  of  barde,  eache, 
CLAUSE,  all  three  contractions  of  bardine,  each- 

INK,  CLAUSIfTE. 

General  Rule  4. — In  all  the  dialects,  the  dative 
plural  was  mode  by  ba,  basa,  or  ma,  added  to  the 
nominative  plural.  The  varieties  of  these  arc  many  ; 
for  instance,  bus,  bis,  bos  in  Latin  j  dhih,  bhtah, 
in  Sanscrit  ;  phi  in  Greek  ;  aibh  or  ibh  in  Celtic  ; 
a.m,  om,  n\,  and  the  like,  in  Teutonic ;  ame,  eime, 
&c.  ill  Slavic.  The  long  vowel  before  these  marks, 
wliicli  uLTi!  the  sign  of  the  plural,  has  been  elided. 
Corruption  has,  in  many  dialects,  shortened  that 
vowel  also,  as  in  sermonibus  for  sehmonenibus,  or 
si;i!.M0Mi:-ii!Us  ;  and  fructibos  for  froctou-ibus, 
and  so  in  many  similar  instances  in  all  the  dialects. 
Tilt;  sign  itself  being  conspicuous  enough,  the  bar- 
barous and  civilized  tribes  of  Europe  equally  ne- 
i^kttcd  the  sign  of  the  plural,  obscurely  concealed 
biiorc  the  termination.  In  the  modern  German 
and  its  dialects,  AM  and  em  are  ^changed  into  ^k, 
in  the  ik'clunsion  of  nouns  ;  but  the  ancient  form  is 
retained  in  adjectives.     Instances  of  this  are  found 
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m  the  Visigothic,  and  many  other  old  dialects. 
The  practice,  therefore,  is  not  absolutely  modem. 

General  Ride  5.— In  all  the  dialects,  especially 
in  those  that  are  modem,  there  has  been,  and  there 
is,  a  continual  tendency  to  shorten,  and,  in  some 
combinations,  to  drop  the  signs  of  the  cases.  In« 
stances  of  that  tendency  are  common  and  nume- 
rous. The  chief  examples  of  cases  altogether 
dropped  occur  in  words  that  are  in  daily  use,  or  in 
languages  that  have  been  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  invasions.  The  Persic,  though 
once  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  has  lost  almost  all 
its  inflections.  The  English  has  undergone  a 
change  of  the  same  nature  ;  and  the  French,  Spa- 
nish, and  Italian,  though  formerly  good  Latin, 
have  suffered  in  a  high  degree  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  dark  ages. 

General  Rule  6.— If  a  short  vowel,  at  the  close 
of  a  word,  be  dropped ;  it  is  established  by  observa- 
tion, that,  in  all  languages,  a  force,  or  even  a  vowel, 
is  given  to  the  preceding  syllable.  If  we  do  not 
choose  to  say  bardi  or  barde,  we  are  apt  to  say 
Barid,  bared,  or  ba-i-rd  ;  if  we  will  not  say 
BERGE,  we  naturally  say  be-i-rg  and  birg  ;  if  not 
FOTEN,  or  its  contraction  fote,  we  say  fo-et  or 
FET,  feet.  In  like  manner,  our  ancestors  said  gos, 
a  goose ;  Gos-E  or  go-i-s,  goes,  geese ;  toth,  a 
tooth ;  tothe  or  toith,  teths,  teeth.  All  the 
^  other  Teutonic  tribes  have  carried  this  practice  to 
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a  far  greater  length  tlian  we.  Ilie  Celtic  and 
Cimbric  nations  have  adopted  it,  through  s  cotm- 
derable  portion  of  their  languages }  and  approaches 
to  it  may  be  discovered  in  other  Eurojiean  tongue*. 
Tlie  vowel  preceding  is  made  stronger,  as  in  san« 

TITA     for    8ANTITATB,    VERTU    for    VIETUTB ;     OT 

broadened,  as  in  haeg  for  haoa,  ast  for  aTjI, 
DRAKC  for  draca.  In  some  dialects,  these  latter 
words  are  iiaag  and  draak.  But  in  many  instan- 
ces a  vowel  is  inserted  by  itself  in  the  body  of  the 
word,  of  which  the  following  examples  display  a  i 
general  fact  in  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Cymraig. 
In  Celtic,  BAUD,  a  singer,  a  poet;  genitive  sin- 
gular, and  nominative  and  accusative  plural,  ba-  ] 
i-UD,  instead  of  bardi  or  barhe,  a  contraction  of 
BARDAN  ;  dative  singular  bahd,  the  i  of  the  dative 
being  quite  lost ;  dative  plural,  bardaibh,  the  aibh 
being  the  same  as  abus  in  Latin.  The  vocative 
barda,  bards,  is  the  old  nominative  plural,  retained 
in  calling.  The  same  transposition  is  found  in  ad- 
jectives, as  GEAL,  clear ;  geal-ighe,  clearer,  by- 
contraction  gea-i-le,  or  GiLE ;  TANA,  thin  J  TA- 
NAiGiu;,  thinner;  ta-i-ne,  by  contraction.  In 
Welsh,  bard,  pronounced  barth,  has  beibdd 
and  Bi:iiu>i)ioN,  bards.  In  Icelandic,  a  very  pure, 
I'eiitonic  dialect,  biarg,  a  rock,  has  in  the 
l>lural  itiOEiG  for  biarge.  Many  instances  of  the 
iiiinii,'  soi't  of  plurals  are  found  in  the  German, 
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Low  Dutch,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonio 
order* 

In  the  Scandinanan  dialects,  which  are  the  Da- 

niah,  jSiredidi  and  Norw^an  $  and  particukrly  in 

their  prototype  the  Icelandic,  b  ia  joined  to  ndkni^ 

natives,  whether  aingdar  or  plural,  instead  of  the 

Viaigothic  a  or  Saxon  a.    The  old  Icelandic  haa 

HEiMR,  for  H£iM  or  HAK,  a  homo ;  oestr  for 

OA8T8,  a  guest  i  HALB  for  HALA,  a  man ;  austb,  for 

AU8T,  east ;  stafr,  a  staff,  a  long  line,  a  letter  $ 

DALB,  a  yale ;  feigb,  timid,  cowardly  i  autihiob, 

rich.     The  nominative  plural  of  such  words  is  iB 

GT  AB,  according  as  the  ancient  plural  happened 

to  be  ixs  or  aks  ;  or  by  contraction  i  or  a.     Ice* 

landic  genitives  singular  of  masculine  nouns  are 

commonly  made  by  a,  as  vafthrudnir,  genitive 

vAFTHBUDNis,  dative  vAFTHRUDNi.    The  dative 

singular  of  such  nouns  is  generally  in  i.    Femi- 

nines  have  the  peculiarity  observable  in  the  Visi- 

gothic  genitive  feminine }  thus,  sol,  the  sun ;  so« 

LAB,  of  the  sun ;  aubn,  masculine  or  feminine, 

the  eagle ;  arnab,  of  an  eagle.     Icelandic  datives 

end  also  in  a,  as  duada,  to  death ;  heima,  at 

home.  The  dative  singular,  masculine  and  neuter, 

of  adjectives  is  generally  in  om  ;  and  the  dative  jihu 

rals  of  almost  all  Icelandic  nouns  of  every  kind,  are 

in  AUM,  UM,  or  om,  as  auldom,  to  ages ;  gaubduu, 

to  enclosures ;  hauboum,  to  images;  uofom,  to 

temples ;  sonom ,  to  sons.    All  the  Skvic  dialects 
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coincide,  as  to  the  dative  plural,  with  the  Visi- 
gothic,  Alamannic,  and  Icelandic.  Some  Icelandic 
datives  singular  end  in  o,  as  iuullo,  to  a  hall ; 
CONGO,  to  a  road,  &c.  In  short,  the  dative  mn- 
gular  may,  in  all  dialects,  terminate  in  a,  e,  i,  o, 
or  in  some  diphthong  compounded  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  turn  given,  in  ancient  times, 
by  the  word  to  the  vowel,  which  joined  ma  to  the 
noun.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  bono  and 
BOKAE  in  Latin.  The  o  which  joined  s  to  bon 
remained  before  bono-i,  bono-in~,  bono-im,  bono- 
MA,  which  A  influenced  boxa-i,  bona-in,  bona-im 
for  BONA-MA.  Icelandic  genitives  plurai  end  almost 
always  in  A,  as  asa,  of  gods ;  gotha,  of  gods  ; 
UASTA,  of  stages  in  a  journey  ;  vera,  of  men  ; 
sala,  of  rooms  or  dwellings,  of  which  the  plural 
nominatives  are  asab,  goth  (a  contracted  nomina- 
tive) hastar,  veuar,  salir.  In  all  such  geni- 
tlves,  the  traces  of  the  nominative  plural  are  total- 
ly lost. 

The  i  I  igh  and  Low  Dutch  have  admitted  similar, 
but  not  numerous  contractions,  of  the  cases  of 
nouns.  I'Acept  some  plurals,  on  the  model  of  our 
nords  feet,  teeth,  &c.  the  generality  of  their  plurals 
end  in  i:n,  which  is  an  ancient  abbreviation  of  ans, 
common  in  Celtic  as  well  as  in  most  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. Our  own  plurals,  oxen,  cuen  or  kine ; 
su-cn  or  Mvine,  brethren  for  hrotheren,  men  for 
raannen,  are  examples  of  the  common  plural  of 
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the  Dutch  and  Germaiu     The  same  words  in  the 
first  ages  were  auhsans,  cuans,  suans,  brothra- 
HANs,  MANNANS  OF  MANS,  as  appears  by  traces  still 
existing  in  the  Latin,   Greek,  and  Visigothic. 
The  old  dative  plural  in  am  or  em  is  in  modem 
Dutch  and  German  changed  into  en  ;    conse- 
quently, the  dative  and  nominative  coincide.     The 
genitive  plural  in  ana  or  ena  is,  in  these  dialects, 
the  same  as  the  nominative  plural.     They  say  in 
Holland  de  koninoen,  the  kings ;  der  koninoen, 
of  the  kings ;  den  koninoen,  to  the  kings ;  van 
DE  koningen,  from  the  kings.    Van,  from,  go- 
verns the  dative.      The  German  follows  a  similar 
method.     The  article  der,  die,  das,  in  German, 
is  closely  taken  from  the  Alaraannic  ther,  thie, 
THAZ,  or  THATA.     The  masculine  is  declined,  no- 
minative singular,   der ;    genitive,  des j  -dative 
DEM  ;  accusative  den  ;  of  which  the  plurals  are  no- 
minative, DIE ;    genitive,  der  ;  dative,  den  ;  ac- 
cusative, DIE.     The  feminine  die,  is,  in  the  geni- 
tive singular,  der  ;  dative,  der,  accusative,  die. 
The  neuter  das  is  declined  in  the  genitive  and  da- 
tive singular,  like  the  masculine ;  its  accusative 
singular  is  das.     The  neuter  and  feminine  plurals 
are  the  same  as  that  of  the  masculine.     The  Dutch 
article  de,  de,  dat  or  het,  is  a  degree  removed 
from  the  Alamannic  or  Tudesque,  towards  the 
Anglo-Saxon.      Het  is  our  i7,  which  is  derived 
from  HE,  HEo,  HiTA,  this }  masculine,  feminine,  and 
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neuter;  or  be,  sbe,  it;  ia  Visigotbic,  n,  st, iTA. 
De,  the,  is  declined  by  the  Dutoh,  in  tbc  noaacu- 
liae  singular,  as  foUowa,  geuitivc,  dpj  ;  datife, 
DEN  }  accusative,  de.  The  nominatiTe  plural  is 
DB  ;  genitive,  D&n  {  dative,  dbn  ;  accusative,  Dts. 
The  prepositions  aan,  on ;  and  van  ;  fromj  an 
generally  used,  the  one  before  the  dative,  thd 
other  before  the  genitive,  in  both  numbers  of  all 
adjectives  and  nouns.  The  feminine  is  also  OK ; 
genitive,  vak  de,  or  deb  }  dative,  aan  de. 

Note  S  O.  p.  48. 
The  general  nature  of  compodtion  in  the  Eu- 
ropean dialects  has  been  shown  tn  Chap.  III.  The 
process  from  monosyllabic  to  compound  words  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  that  chapter.  The 
origin  of  pronouns  and  of  the  inflections  of  nouna 
fiiis  been  given  at  length  in  this  section.  Prepara- 
tory to  tlio  discussion  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
gender  of  nouns,  it  must  be  observed, 

1 .  That  A,  or  ag,  ba,  pa,  fa,  da,  ta,  tha,  d,  t, 
Tif,  LA,  or  L }  MA,  NA,  RA,  SA ;  or  M,  N,  B,  s.  Or  any 
other  varieties  of  these  consignificatives,  had  nothing 
in  their  nature  or  sense  expressive  of  gender,  or  de- 
scriptive of  the  quality  of  the  agent. 

2.  That,  according  to  the  idea  respecting  actiooi 
entertained  by  the  inventors  of  language,  some  of 
these  words,  viz.  AG,  or  A,  and  its  diminutive,  I6, 
or  I ;  also  SA,  or  s,  its  contractioni  and  ra,  or  B  ; 
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ffV»f  ksMeg  lihm  or^xaal  use  in  compomAoxik  iq^ 
pU)^  to  in«ri(  peraontl  agency  or  the  agents  UMOi* 
liiie»  fi^miine ;  or  fehft  agent  of  neither  aex^pro^idp 
ed  ifaaA  agent  p^cnmnd  a  eonnderaUe  part» 

3<  Wbenperaomt  or  strong  agencjTwaa  not  talsn 
into  aocomn^  tfao  noun  wded  with  the  hat  eonan* 
nant  or  vow d  of  ita  bat  eaBiponent»  if  it  waa  im 
deed « con^ound^  crwiththeaamelettaraof  itam* 
dicdl,  if  ib  was  not  a  fompound*  Eor  example^  wag 
ia  motion;  if  agency  was  imputed  to  thi&wovd^  it  be« 
camet  wacua»  or  wagt;  wAi^-aAy.  or  wags  ;  wA&*nA» 
or  WAG.-R ;  and  signified  he,  she,  or  it,  that  mores. 
13^  if  none  of  these  were  added,  the  word  wag,  er 
WAGJ5,  had  no  gender. 

4%  In  aU  feded  or  worn  dialects,  the  conaignifien* 
tivea  of  gender  are  apt  to  be  lost,  or  to.  coalesce 
with  the  woiid.  Thus;  halig  in  Saxen^  which  ag^^ 
vi&es  a  holy  man«  is.  a  corruption  of  hai«ig-a,.  in 
Yisigothic  halio-8  ;  beam,  a  tree,  a  corruption  of 
BEAsc-A,  in  Ceethic  bagms  ;  bedd,  a  comqition  of 
BAD-i,  a  bed.  This  rule  holds  particularly  in  Cet- 
tic»  The  later  Teutonic  dialects,,  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Icelandic,  and  alldialectswhiehhavemutilatedword^ 
require  it  to  be  kept  in  mmd,  whenever  the  termi- 
nation se^ns  defieddve.  The-  Sanscrit,  VisigoAio^ 
Latiut  and  Greek^ve  the  terminations  more  entire 
than  any  other. 

5.  All  Greek  masculines^  and  femintnes  end  in  a, 
or  its  corruption's i  in  o,  a  corruptionof  aa  ;  in R'j 
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in  ON,  AN,  EN,  iS,  or  other  varieties  of  na  ;  whifev 
varieties  are  corniptions  of  ond-.-v,  ong-a,  anga^ 
&c.  signs  of  the  masculine  present  participle  ;  or  of 
EN-A,  ANA,  musculme  terminations  of  na,  the  pre- 
terite consignificative  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Greek  nouns  of  agency  end  in  s.  Examples. 
Fili-a,  friendship  j  dox. a,. opinion  ;  llp-e,  grief  j 
FE1D-0,  sparing ;  pat.eu,  father  ^  tupton,  for 
TUPTOND-A,  striking  j  poimen,  for  poimen-a,  a 
feeder  of  cattle  ;  scepion,  for  scepionca,  a  lean- 
ing, prop,  or  staff";  canon,  for  canong-a,  or  ca- 
NOs:-A,  a  cane-rulc,  a  measuring  cane.  Agros, 
AGER-s,  a  field  ;  boreas,  for  borig-a-sa,  the  maker 
of  the  sweeping  wind ;  obestes,  from  oitEST, 
belonging  to  hills  j  orest-a-sa,  he  who  belongs 
to  these,  the  mountaineer ;  polis,  pol-i-sa,  from 
po-Li,  building,  feminine,  to  which  sa  is  superad- 
ded; .^iKTis,  thinking,  from  met,  thought;  met-j, 
act  of  tliiiiking  j  met-i-s,  thinking  viewed  as  a  per- 
sonal act  uf  the  feminine  order.  Stas,  for  stants, 
he  standing  j  lampas,  for  lampads,  lighted,  she 
liglitcil ;  cACOTEs,  for  CACOTETS,  evil ;  in  Latin 
mai.itlv. 

(').  All  Greek  neuters  end  in  the  unaugmented 
letter  of  the  simple  word,  as  dogmat,  a  conclusion 
or  opinion  j  TAGMAT,  an  arrangement ;  melit, 
sweetness,  honey,  which  are  the  ancient  nomina- 
tives ;  or  in  NA,  or  its  variety  on,  as  ail  neuter  ad- 
jectives and  nouns  in  on  j  or  in  it,  or  s,  as  teichos. 
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TEic-s,  a  dike^  a  wall ;  greats,  flesh ;  scatr,  scor, 
SCATS,  ordure ;  which  form  of  words  is  only  neuter 
by  secondary  use ;  or  in  some  simple  vowel,  the  ap- 
pendage of  the  body  of  the  word,  as  astu,  or  po-u^ 
a  fort  and  a  flock. 

7*  All  Latin  neuters  are  either  simple  unaug- 
mented  words,  not  increased  by  a,  r,  or  s,  as  dog- 
mat,  an  opinion  ;  ovi-le,  fold  j  cochlea-re,  a 
spoon,  a  shell-spoon;  cubit-al,  arm-cushion ;  lact, 
milk ;  acu-m-en,  sharpening ;  mite,  for  mighta, 
mild ;  or  they  are  personal  nouns,  used  as  neuter,  on 
account  of  their  sense ;  so  ver,  the  grower,  spring ; 
AEQUOR,  the  evener,  a  plain ;  oners,  the  loader,  a 
burden  ;  acers,  the  stinger,  sharp  awns  of  grain, 
chaff  'y  FOEDERS,  the  agreer,  agreement ;  frigors, 
the  freezer,  cold ;  calcar,  a  heeler,  kicker,  spur ; 
in  some  of  which  ra,  maker ;  and  ra,  making  }  are 
confounded ;  or  they  are  neuters  formed  by  na,  or 
its  varieties,  um,  om,  on. 

8.  All  Latin  masculine  and  feminine  nouns  end 
in  A  or  E,  or  N )  which  includes  nouns  like  opinio 
and  GRANDo ;  in  r,  as  arbos  and  flos,  actor,  &c. 
in  s,  the  multitudes  of  examples  in  which  are  very 
obvious. 

Note  2  P.  p.  49. 
When  the  word  is  stript  of  all  the  terminations, 
which  mark  case,  gender,  and  number,  it  is  called 
by  writers  on  Sanscrit  a  crude  term.     This  distinc- 
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tion  is  just,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe, 
that  any  radical,  derivfttive^  or  compouod  noun, 
must  be  viewed  as  destitute  of  all  personal  applica^ 
tioo,  till  the  cotuigoiJicatives  expressive  of  that  be 
affixed.  For  example,  bag  is  bend  ;  BAG-AOy  is 
bntd-having,  or  flexible ;  both  of  which  are  crnde 
nouDs.  Id  most  dialects  It  was  early  the  cusbook 
to  consider  sa  and  a  as  signs  of  he ;  and  ag,  or  ic, 
as  a^s  of  she  j  which  appropriatioa  was  arbitrary. 
The  addition  of  these  to  sag  and  bag  (the  coo- 
traction  of  baG'Ag)  made  them  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  bacsa,  also  baga,  a  man  who 
bendsy  a  bender ;  bagig,  she  who  bends ;  bac- 
sa, er  BACA,  he  who  is  flexible  or  sofl^  baci,  or 
BAciG,  she  who  is  soil.  The  oeutn:  was  the  bare 
crude  noun  ;  and  so  it  generally  remained.  Only 
the  practice  arose  in  some  dialects  of  giving  it  the 
consi^nificative  na,  which  heightened  its  sense. 
Tims  i!.\c>,  bend  ;  bag-na,  or  bagan,  bend-made, 
that  is  constituted  into  that  state.  In  some  dialects 
the  N I  was  corrupted  into  ma,  because  their  mean- 
ings und  sounds  are  similar.  Hence  we  find  um  in 
Latin,  and  on  in  Greek,  neuter  adjectives.  Let  it 
be  rcmouibcred  that  the  oldest  forms  always  ended 
in  vowels ;  asa,  ana,  or  ama  ;  but  these  were  short 
aiit]  suon  dropt,  which  circumstance  increased  the 
breadth  of  the  penult  from  a  to  o. 

.VU  substantives,  being  nothing  but  adjectives 
of  uiic  termination,  followed  the  same  law.     Thus 
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SWAG,  to  cast,  was  in  time  productive  of  sagda 
or  SAGD,  cast,  sown  or  planted.  Apply  the  con- 
significatives  to  sat,  the  contraction  of  sagd, 
sown;  you  have  sat-sa  or  sat-us,  he  who  is 
planted ;  sat-a,  she  who  is  planted  ;  sat-ana  or 
SAT-AN  and  SAT*0M,  what  is  planted.  But  the 
strength  of  the  consignificative  sa,  hold,  possess ; 
and  by  use  and  custom,  he  who  possesses  ;  is  not 
equal  to  ra,  make,  work*  Add,  therefore,  ra  to 
SAT  3  you  have  sat-ra,  he  who  makes  sowing  or 
planting.  If  you  drop  the  last  vowel,  you  must 
support  the  consonants,  by  laying  some  stress  on 
the  preceding  one ;  or  you  must  insert  a  new  vowel. 
The  latter  method  is  most  natural.  You  accord- 
ingly have  sat- OR,  a  planter.  In  Sanscrit  the 
final  vowel  is  often  preserved. 

V18100THIC. 

Moicutlne.    Feminine.      Neutef- 

AdjecUve,      Guds  Gud-a  God.  helping,  beaefiiiiig,  good. 

Pariiciple.    Cwimands  Cwimaiid-ei  Cwimand,  conuDg. 

Pret^  Part,    Tauhans    Taubana  Tauhan,  tugged,  drawn. 

Doric  G&zek. 

Adjective.      Agath-os    Agath-a        Agath-on,    good. 

Oldest  fobm  of  Grsek. 
Part.Pre8.    Tuptonds    Tuptonda    Tuptond,       dubbing,  beating. 

Oldest  form  of  Greek. 
Pmrt.  Pret.   Tetofods      Tetufoda     TetoTod,        dubbed. 

Latik. 

Adjective.      Bun-ot        Boo-a         Bon-om,        from  Botk,  usefuL 
Part.  Prea.    Docendt      Ducends      Ducendi,       drawing,  leading. 
Part.  Prel.    Duct-ut      Dud-a        Duct-on),       drawn,  tugged. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Though  cubtoci,  1111(1  nothing  else,  appropriated 
sA  and  itA  to  the  masculine  ^ent ;  it  was  not  so 
indexible  as  to  prevent  the  application  of  these  at 
times  to  the  feminine,  and  even  the  neuter.  la 
Latin,  MiT-m  is  both  masculine  and  feminine. 
Mite  is  the  crude  word  from  migda  or  magda, 
contrite,  bruised,  soft.  Foelix,  from  fagla,  fer- 
tile, whence  fagl-igs,  having  the  propcily  of  ier- 
tile  or  fruitful,  is  of  all  genders.  This  is  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Felix  ager  is  not  ahappy, 
but  a  fertile  or  productive  field.  When  any  ad- 
jective has  the  three  terminations  alike,  it  is  either 
8  proof  that  the  dialect  has  lost  its  finer  parts  in 
the  violence  of  time,  or  that  the  neuter  is  marked 
by  a  coDsignificative,  which  expresses  agency  rather 
than  an  inactive  state. 

In  strict  propriety  all  inanimate  objects  ought  to 
have  been  named  in  the  neuter.  But  this  accu- 
racy wiis  inconsistent  with  the  original  prejudice, 
ivliich  m.ide  the  changes  in  nature  the  cfltcts  of  ac- 
tive power.  It  did  not  suit  the  spirit  of  a  savage  race, 
whose  VL'ibs  were  all  active,  who  probably  had  some 
superstition  which  encouraged  the  belief  of  deities, 
male  or  female,  in  the  rivers,  woods,  and  skies  j  and 
who  at  ioiist  cither  knew  not,  nor  loved  to  make,  a 
distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  actions. 
It  must  be  owned,  that  their  opinion  gives  to  the 
Ojitrations  of  the  external  world  a  pleasing  and  dra- 
iiiattc  fliaracter.     The  sun  rises  ;  tlie  skv  darkens  ; 
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the  woods  bloom ;  the  rivers  flow.     The  very  names 
of  the  objects  point  to  their  active  qualities.     The 
fire,  the  river,  the  water,  the  current,  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  their  inventors  those  ideas,  which  are 
excited  in  ours  by  the  active  terms,  burner,  runner, 
flower,  and  rushing  stream.     The  most  abstract 
substantives' rose  from  words,  which  were  expressive 
of  action.     Nature  signified  that  which  produces, 
and  virtue  that  which  has  shown,  the  property  of 
active  power  or  strength.    Those  nouns,  which  we 
consider  as  the  production  of  great  refinement,  are 
not  unfrequently  words  of  easy  formation,  and  de- 
rived by  every  peasant  from  his  ordinary  stock  of 
speech.     Instinctus,   iniquitas,   motus,   iracundia, 
ratio,  tolerantia,  libertas,  inventio,  mens,  modus, 
moderatio,  intellectus,  deliberatio,  definitio, — ^words 
of  considerable  abstraction,  might  have  been  formed 
by  any  Sabine  clown  who  possessed  the  natural  in- 
flections of  his  own  rude  dialect.     Our  German 
progenitors,  assisted  by  nature's  mother-wit,  formed 

ON-DRIVING,  or  ANTREIB  ;   UN-RIHTIHOD,  BEWAEG- 

ING  and  WEGING,  IRRUNG  and  wraeth,  recding, 
or  REDING,  reckoning ;   tholing,   or  gethuld- 

NESSE ;  FRE-DOM,  EMFINDING,  Or  finding  ;  GEM YND, 

or  MYND ;  MAT,  Or  GEMETE,  measurc,  manner ; 
GEMETiGUNG,  moderating ;  forstanding,  under- 
standing ;  AN-NIMING,  to-sceadnesse,  which  is  dis- 
tinction ;  Bi-RAEDSLAGiNG,  couuscl-taking ;  and 
und-sceadung,  or  oth-sceadung,  putting  of  full 
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distinction  ;  and  tliey  affixed  to  tliese  homely  terms 
as  much  meaning  as  was  commonly  given  in  Rome 
to  similar  derivatives.  In  tact,  the  most  philoso- 
phical terms  are  for  the  most  part  formed  by  the 
vnlgar ;  but  they  receive  their  refined  shade  of  mean- 
ing from  the  nso  which  is  made  of  them.  And  as 
the  opinions  of  philosophers  are  too  apt  to  be  re- 
versed by  new  systems,  notliing  but  the  most  accu- 
rate description  can  guard  a  reader  against  the 
vague  and  extraordinary  senses  which  are  often 
affixed,  in  works  of  moral  science,  to  ordinary 
words. 

All  that  language  can  express  must  be  described 
by  words  of  pKSt,  present,  or  coming  action.  The 
past,  present,  or  future,  may  be  placed  under  re- 
strictive terms  and  sentences;  but  the  portion  of 
communicated  thought  follows,  in  other  respects, 
the  same  law  of  language  as  if  it  had  been  direct 
and  unconditional.  In  the  infancy  of  language 
there  were  no  subjunctive,  optative,  or  conditional 
forms  of  the  verb ;  nor  any  future  tense  different 
rrom  tlio  present.  What  is  coming  will  come,  what 
is  proceeding  onward  verges  towards  completion. 
A  slight  modification  changes  even  the  preterite 
into  a  kind  of  future.  The  ancient  Teutonic  idiom 
admits  of  this  phraseology  :  If  I  died,  then  he  re- 
joiced ;  if  I  slew  him,  he  perished :  in  Latin,  Si 
inortiuis  fiiissem,  tunc  gavisus  esset ;  si  occidissem, 
tunc  pcriisset :  and  If  I  died,  he  rejoices  ;  if  1  slew 
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hkn,  he  perishes^  Si  mortuus  vel  interfectus  fuero, 
gaudebit ;  si  interfeceriiiii  vel  interfecero ;  (both  pre- 
teriteSy)  peribit.  Efne  swa  feala  geara  ic  the  theow- 
de,  and  ic  naefre  thin  bebod  ne  for-gymde,  and  ne 
sealdest  thu  me  naefre  an  ticceni  that  ic  mid  minum 
freondum  gewistfiUude*  Even  so  many  years  I 
thee  served,  and  1  never  thy  order  not  overlooked, 
and  not  gavest  thou  me  never  one  kid,  that  I  with 
my  friends^astec/,  for  might  feast.  Tha  cwaeth  he. 
Thus  ic  do.  Ic  to  wurpe  mine  berenu,  and  ie  wyrce 
maran,  ac  ic  gaderige  thyder  call  that  me  geweaxen 
ys.  Then  said  he.  Thus  I  do  [will  do.]  I  down- 
throw my  bams,  and  I  make  larger,  and  I  gather 
thither  all  that  to  me  grown  is.  La  deys^a !  on 
thisse  nihte  big  feccath  thine  sawle  fram  the.  hwaes 
booth  tha  thing  the  thu  gegearwudest.  O  fool !  on 
this  night  they  bring  (shall  bring)  thy  spirit  from 
thee.  Whose  may  be  those  things  that  thou  pre« 
paredst  ?  Noldon  that  ic  ofer  hig  rixude.  They 
willed  not  that  I  reigned  over  them,^r  I  should 
reign.  Sceol,  owe ;  mag,  have  power;  can,  know  ; 
HAD,  have ;   and  their  preterites  sceold,  miut, 

COLDB,  for  CUDE,  OT  CONODE,   HABDE   and  HAFDE, 

HAD ;  are  of  late  introduction. 

Note  2  Q.  p.  49. 
All  original  nouns  and  adjectives,  found  in  any 
of  the  dialects,  are  real  compounds ;  and  most  of 
them  have  a  radical  or  its  compound,  one  or  more 
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consignificaitiTCs,  which  give  them  their  derivative 
sense ;  and,  thirdly,  a  consignificatire  allotted  to 
mark  gender,  in  their  temiiniition.  This  state  does 
not  comprehend  what  is  called  composition  by  the 
grammarians,  but  is  merely  a  description  of  the 
nature  of  those  words,  which  they  consider  to  be 
simple  terms. 

Many  philological  inquirers  have  maintained,  iu 
a  plausible  but  inconsiderate  manner,  that  nouns,  or 
mimes  of  objects,  must  have  been  invented  before 
verbs,  or  names  of  action.  Some  of  tliem  Iiavc  en- 
deavoured to  confirm  that  opinion  by  quoting  the 
exclamation  of  Shakspeai-'s  Richard  III.  at  the  bat- 
Ue  of  Cosworth  j  ^'  A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom 
for  a  horse."  Because  the  Jews  had  declared  that 
all  Hebrew  nouns  arise  from  verbs,  some  writers  on 
Hcbicw  grammar  have  supposed  that  they  have 
done  a  recent  service  to  Oriental  literature,  by  con- 
tradicting  that  strange  Rabbinical  tenet.  Tliese 
philosophical  innovators  forgot,  that  objects  are  like 
iiipii,  known  only  by  their  actions  ;  and  that,  before 
a  iimiio  bo  given,  something,  however  little,  must 
lie  iciinicd  about  the  subject  of  it.  When  the 
fiiilior  of  men  gave  names  to  the  animals  in  Eden, 
he  ( t'ltainly  obtained  time  to  learn  their  qualities  ; 
;it  kiist,  if  the  obvious  etymologies,  some  of  which 
:;rc  given  by  Moses  himself,  may  be  admitted  as 
(viditu'c,  llie  matter  is  placed  beyond  any  doubt. 
Ii  is  (tiiiiiii  that  the  verb  was  invented  bcibre  the 
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noun,  in  all  the  languages,  of  which  a  tolerable  ac« 
count  has  beenproicnired^  either  in  ancneat  or  modem 
times. 

Dr  Smith'jB  theory  of  the  origin  of  nouns  is  true 
only  in  .the  secondary  stage  of  language*  The 
peasaiM^  may  call  .other  streams  by  the  proper  name 
of  his  native  one,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  the  general 
name,  or  he  may  convert  the  general  name  into  a 
restricted  appellation.  With  him  the  Thames  may 
be  the  river,  or  all  rivers  Thameses ;  but  the  fact 
appears  from  the  practice  of  the  Celts,  Teutones, 
Slavi,  and  every  other  European  tribe.  They  ne- 
ver forgot  themselves  to  that  degree  as  to  give  pro- 
per names  to  rivers,  or  any  other  object,  for  want  of 
a  general  and  significant  appellation.  On  the  con- 
trary,  their  names  are, highly  descriptive,  and  never 
assigned  in  a  conventional  nor  algebraic  manner. 
The  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Tanais,  the  Po 
(Padus,)  the  Wolga,  the  Ganges,  like  many  hun- 
dreds of  similar  names,  rose  not  from  any  obscure 
jargon  or  irrational  dialect,  but  from  words  that 
signified  the  running,  the  spreading,  the  moving, 
the  rolling,  the  going  waters.  No  evidence  of  a 
jargon  or  arbitrary  language  appears  in  the  ancient 
topography  of  Europe  or  Asia. 

What  species  of  language  would  be  formed  by 
two  human  creatures,  destitute  of  example  in  that 
respect,  and  preserved  in  solitude,  to  be  the  parents 
of  a  barbarous  tribe  ;  has  not  boen  ascertained  by 
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any  experiment,  and  probably  ucrer  will.  One 
thing  alone  may  be  predicted  with  certainty,  that 
the  rational,  though  rude,  minds  of  them  and  their 
posterity  would  assign  articulate  nanie:^  to  the  ac- 
tive qualities  of  the  world,  in  which  they  exercised 
their  senses  ;  and  afterwards  call  the  new  and  unfa- 
miliar  objects,  occurring  in  the  progress  of  society, 
by  words  already  well  known.  It  is  usual  in  refin- 
ed, as  well  as  in  barbarous  ages,  to  revive  the  names 
of  our  native  country,  in  a  new  and  distant  settle- 
ment ;  but  this  proceeds  from  far  different  causes 
than  those  of  ignorance.  An  exile  may  find  some 
-  comfort  in  assimilating  his  present  to  his  past  and 
happier  concUtion. 

1  lii^  ibat  Simois,  liic  est  Sigeia  tellus, 
I  lii-  stcterat  I'riami  rtgia  celsa  BCiiis. 

Tlic  concord  of  adjectives  and  substantives  gives 
a  >iyiiimctry  to  the  Greek,  Latin, Teutonic,  Sanscrit, 
and  other  ancient  dialects,  to  which  the  English  is 
a  iierleet  stranger.  The  fhcility  of  transposition, 
wliitli  lliat  concord  produced,  is  equally  lost  in  our 
toujiiie.  The  Visigothic,  the  sister  or  parent  of  the 
Auglo-.Saxon,  wanted  none  of  these  classic  advan- 
tages. 

\i  nia_^  bagms  thiutheigs  akrana  ubilagatauyan, 
nili  bagius  ubils  akrana  tliiiigeiga  gatauyan.  Non 
potLAi,  arbor  bona  fructus  nialos  faccre,  nequc  arbor 
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mala  fructos  bonos  facere.  Ei  wairthith  sunyns 
Attins  izwaris  this  in  himinam  ;  unte  sunnon  seina 
urranneith  ana  ubilans  yah  godans,  yah  rigneith 
ana  garachtans  yaii  inwindans.  That  you  be,  or 
may  be,  the  sons  of  your  Father,  the  in  the  heavens ; 
because  he  raiseth  his  sun  on  the  evil  and  good,  and 
raineth  on  the  straight  and  crooked,  or  straight  and 
inbent.  In  Latin,  Ut  sitis  filii  Patris  vestri,  ilUus 
in  coelis ;  quia  solem  suum  oriri-facit  in  malos  et 
bonos,  et  pluit  in  rectos  et  pravos,  or  super  justos  et 
iniquos. 

The  Goths,  and  all  the  ancient  Teutonic  tribes, 
used  the  article  sa,  so,  thata  ;  in  Greek,  ho,  he  ; 
TO,  as  a  relative.  Archbishop  Benzelius,  who  pre- 
pared the  last  and  best  edition  of  the  Visigothic 
gospels,  is  so  inconsiderate  as  to  assert  that  the  Vi- 
sigoths borrowed  that  practice  from  the  Greeks. 
See  his  Preface  to  the  Sac.  Evang.  vers.  Gothic. 
1750,  p.  xiii.  He  manages  the  dispute,  whether 
that  version  be  Visigothic  or  Theotisc,  that  is  Ger- 
man, with  inferior  ability,  against  the  followers  of 
Hickes  and  Lacroze.  The  Bishop  of  Thetford  had 
shown  the  want  of  critical  acumen  in  the  greatest 
Teutonic  scholar  of  his  age,  by  indulging  in  a  false 
opinion,  as  to  the  origin  of  that  ancient  translation.- 
Benzelius  proves  that  it  was  made  from  a  Greek, 
not  a  Latin  manuscript ;  but  he  adds  many  forced 
obsei*vations  on  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  to  show 
that  the  Visigothic  language  resembled  these  as 
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much  as  it  did  the  German.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  considerable  resemblance  between  old  Gennaa 
and  Visigothic,  Hickes  would  not  have  adopted  his 
])eculiar  opinion.  The  northern  dialects  are  all 
very  pure  in  worda,  but  corrupted  in  form.  The 
tdd  German,  and  even  the  modem  German,  are 
much  liker  to  the  Visigothic  than  they  are  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Edda.  Yet  the  difference  between 
old  German  and  the  language  of  Alaric  is  so  appa- 
rent, that  we  may  wonder  that  they  have  ever  been 
confounded. 

Note  2  R.  p.  50. 
The  various  perceptions  of  the  mind  are  clawed 
on  the  principle  of  similarity.  Classes  so  formed 
aie  called  abstract  ideas.  Without  such  classes, 
more  or  hss  numerous,  there  could  be  no  exercise 
of  jiidpiicnt.  When  any  class  has  obtained  a 
luinic,  tliat  name  is  given  afterwards  to  all  new 
perceptions,  or  ideas  which  resemble  those  of  that 
class.  The  improvement  of  a  language  consists 
chiefly  ill  applying  general  terms,  so  as  to  express 
individual  actions  or  properties.  A  language,  so 
iniltrovcd  in  a  high  degree,  is  considered  as  cultivat- 
ed and  copious. 

Note  2  S.  p.  50. 
Ill  ihc  moment  in  which  an  action  is  in  per- 
fiiiniiii :,     its   verb    is    a    word    in    the    present 
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tense,  highly  affirmativey  and  among  savages  very 
short.  Ao !  AO !  AG !  expresses  that  the  act  of 
moving  is  passing.  When  the  act  is  reiterated, 
which  happens  both  when  any  thing  is  performed 
by  consecutive  efforts,  or  when  an  action  consists  in 
a  number  of  smaller  and  similar  acts ;  the  verb  is 
instinctively  doubled.  The  words  tittle  tattle,  gib- 
ble  gabble,  riff-raff,  bibble-babble,  lig-lag,  (Scotch, 
for  the  confused  noise  of  geese,  &c.)  mish-mash, 
flim-flam,  and  many  like  to  these,  point  out  the 
fact,  that  repetition,  intenseness,  and  fulness  of  ac- 
tion, are  naturally  denoted  by  reduplication. 

The  nine  primitive  verbs,  and  their  varieties, 
were  redoubled  in  this  manner :  ao-ag,  or  og  ; 

WAG-WAG,  or  WAWOG  }    HWAG-HWAG,   Or   HEHWOG 

and  hehog;  ba^bag,  or  bebog,  and  so  forth 
throughout  the  list. 

The  relics  of  these  redoubled  preterites  are 
OG,  the  eye;  wog,  a  shaking;  hog,  a  height; 
bog,  a  bend ;  fog,  moisture ;  cwog  or  cog,  a 
movement,  a  turn ;  dwog  and  dog,  driving ; 
thwog,  forcing,  pulling;  tog,  pulling,  lifting, 
working ;  gog,  turning,  whirling ;  log,  laying ; 
mog,  force,  power,  might ;  nog,  bruising,  gather- 
ing by  impulse ;  rog,  rushing ;  swog,  violent  or 
swifl  motion.  Their  compounds  have  produced 
many  such  words ;  as  clog,  a  word  which,  like 
log,  means  a  stedfast  lying  piece  of  wood  ;  slog, 
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a  cut,  a  ditch  ;  bboo,  a  sharp-pointed  object ;  ?bog, 
a  noisi/  beast ;  strog,  a  contest  of  wrestling,  he. ; 
GROG,  mixture,  and  the  like. 

Observe  that  these  words  are  only  particular 
uses  of  the  ancient  preterite.  The  same  words  arc 
found  each  to  have  many  other  significations  ;  for 
every  radical  has  a  number  of  different  senses. 
The  term  grog  may  mean  a  stretch,  a  breach,  a 
growth,  a  tree,  a  bristle  or  long  hair,  a  rush  of 
light,  a  gnisp,  a  hook,  a  smoke  or  vapour,  a  hart,  a 
cover  or  cloth,  and  a  wheel,  &c.  according  to  the 
sense  in  which  grac,  the  radical,  happens  to  be 
used.  The  terra  itself  is  descriptive  of  a  species  of 
action  or  motion,  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
production  or  nature  of  each  of  these  thinfjs. 

The  natural  course  of  the  vowels,  in  alt  the  lan- 
f^uagcs  examined  in  this  work,  is  fiom  a  to  o,  and 
fiom  o  to  L' ;  and  from  a  to  e,  and  ae,  or  ea, 
thence  to  i.  Thus  lag,  lay,  seize,  catch,  produces 
i,0G,  laid,  seized,  pulled  j  which  gives  lug,  to  pult ; 
and  i,\(;,  lay,  makes  laeg,  leg,  and  lig,  lie.  In 
reading  an  alphabetical  list  of  Greek,  Latin,  Teu- 
tonic, or  Celtic  words,  the  skilful  pliilologist  must 
consider  the  words  under  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u  together. 
If  the  words  begin  with  consonants,  the  fii'st  syl- 
lables must  be  compared.  In  Saxon,  for  instance, 
Diivr,  the  refuse  of  pressed  grain  ;  dreg,  the  lees 
of  sli:iiiiL(l  liquor;  Diiir,  stubble;  and  nitOF,  a 
drove  ;  and  DiiYf,  drive  ;  are  all  from  the  same  ra- 
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dical  DRAG,  to  pull,  push,  drive,  press  harshly.  In 
Latin,  mag  is  more  ;  moles,  a  mass  ;  multus,  or^ 
as  it  was  once  written,  moltos,  much  or  many  ;  are 
closely  connected  ;  as  are  their  relatives  ma,  more ; 
MEAOOL  and  micil,  much,  many,  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  art  of  philological  analysis  lies  in  an  acute  and 
cautious  survey  of  the  structure  of  language,  which 
was  originally  formed  in  the  above  manner. 

Note  2  T.  p.  52. 
The  radical  lag  or  laeg  signified  strike,  lay, 
level,  bring  to  the  ground,  lay  with  the  hand,  or 
put  and  place.  It  likewise  denoted  to  lay  on  the 
hand,  take,  gather,  collect,  which  are  its  Latin 
senses,  still  preserved  in  colliga,  eligo,  and  other 
compounds.  The  equivalent  word  in  Teutonic  is 
LisAN,  to  gather,  from  lig-sa.  Lisan  akrana  is 
legere  fructus  ;  and  lisan  blomans  legere  flores. 
But  LAG  also  signified  lay  forth,  put  forth  in  a  con- 
tinued strain,  like  a  discourse  or  set  speech,  from 
which  came  the  Greek  sense  of  make  a  speech. 
Observe  logos  is  a  connected  train  of  sentences, 
and  is  literally  in  English  a  holding  forth.  As  all 
holdings  forth  were  courteously  supposed  to  be 
trains  of  reasoning,  logos  came  to  signify  reason. 
It  differs  greatly  from  rema,  a  speaking,  or  ops 
and  PHONE,  a  sound.  Logos,  lego,  and  its  com- 
pounds  ECLEGo,  &c.  in  old  Greek,  signified  to  ga- 
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ther  or  take  ;  bcloge  is  electio,  taking  out,  'pck- 
ing,  chusing. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  derive  lego,  reason, 
from  that  ancient  sense  of  lag  or  lig,  which  ia 
translated  tic,  bind;  »nd  to  support  their  opinion,  by 
referring  to  tlie  analogy  of  sermo,  a  speech,  from 
sEBo,  I  connect  or  bind  together ;  wlience  also 
SERIES,  a  linking,  and  sertum,  a  binding.  The 
fact  is,  that  sero,  I  join  by  interweaving,  or  by 
casting  over  an  object  some  connective,  originally 
meant  I  send,  I  throiv,  I  set  forth,  of  which  Ex- 
sERo  is  a  true  derivative.  Almost  every  verb  of 
binding  in  all  the  dialects,  such  as  lig,  lay  on  or 
over ;  wig,  whence  the  Teutonic  withan,  to 
join,  the  Latin  vieo,  I  plait ;  tlie  Anglo-Saxon, 
I'ersic,  and  Indian  bind  or  bend,  (begend,  bend- 
ing ;)  the  'I'cutonic  wuag,  cast,  cover,  bind,  whence 
witr,  vrii,  not  forgetting  twag,  teag,  and  teog,  in 
Greek  iJi:o ;  all  rise  from  radicals  signifying  cast, 
put  forth,  or  put  on.  Sermo,  originally  sermon- 
G.\,  is  from  SERO,  I  connect;  but  locos  is  from 
Li:c:,  lay  forth,  make  a  long  and  coherent  dis- 
course. 

The  Sanscrit  sense  of  lag,  which  is  cling,  stick 
to,  follow,  is  found  in  many  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
words.  Lie.  signified  lay,  lie  towards,  lean,  follow, 
tidhcre  to.  Our  own  word  cling  was  originally 
(.LKHNo,  following,  stickingto  ;  the  Celtic leanam 
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18 1  follow^  I  adhere.  Any  viscid  thing  was  called,  in 
ancient  times,  claeg,  clag,  or  olugten,  gluten, 
GLEow,  GLiGWA,  by  comiption  in  Greek  colla,  for 
glaewa  or  CLOA.  The  Celtic  is  gloadh.  The 
radicals  are  lig,  clig,  and  glig,  all  in  the  sense  of 
lean,  bend  toward,  incline  after,  follow,  stick  to, 
whether  applied  to  animate  or  inanimate  oI)jects. 
Sequax  is  a  translation  of  glutinosus.  Cling,  ap« 
]^ied  to  wood,  is  not  from  cliging,  following,  but 
from  CLiG,  lay,  strike  down,  sink ;  a  clung  dog  is, 
in  Scottish,  one  whose  belly  is  like  a  greyhound's, 
not  very  prominent. 

Note  2  U.  p.  53. 
The  Visigothic  is  the  true  example  for  all  the 
Teutonic  dialects.  The  six  pronouns  a,  is,  ith, 
am,  EiTH,  anda,  appear  distinctly  in  its  verbs ; 
but  the  Anglo*Saxon  and  German  have  corrupted 
all  the  plural  terminations  into  on  and  en,  a  gross 
perversion  occasioned  by  the  resemblance  of  am  and 
AND.  The  Latin  shows  the  pronouns  very  exact- 
ly, but  the  Sanscrit  excels  all  the  dialects  in  that 
respect.  The  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  distant 
varieties  of  the  same  dialect,  once  declined  the  verb 
in  this  manner : 

Leg-ami^  legesi^  legeti ;  leg-amasa^  leg-athatha^  leg-aiidi. 

The  mi,  in  the  first  person,  was  dropped  by  the 
Greek  and  Teutonic,  but  not  by  the  Sanscrit  and 
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Celtic  tribes.  The  broail  a  in  Greek  waa  changed 
into  o,  not  very  long  in  souniJ,  but  of  the  long  or- 
der of  vowels.  The  second  person  in  esi  became 
IS  in  Latin,  or  as  i  preceded  by  A  ;  but  in  Gi'sekit  I 
was  contracted  into  ees,  and  then  into  ejs.  1  be«  ' 
lieve  EEsi  existed  in  that  dialect  down  to  Homer'* 
age.  The  ri  or  thi  of  the  third  person  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Latin  it.  The  Greeks  corrupted 
it  into  EI,  in  this  manner  legeti,  legeet,  lkgee, 
LEGEi.  The  plural  made  by  wansa,  or  rather  aqa- 
MAN8A,  we,  experienced  many  changes  ;  for  it  is  a 
common  law  of  all  languages  to  elide  n  before  a 
consonant.  Some  tribes,  especially  the  Greeks, 
Cyinri,  and  Indians,  contracted  a  dislike  to  s,  and 
excluded  it,  or  changed  it  into  ii,  on  every  favour- 
•dh\v  occasion.     We  therefore  have  legomen  in 

(irf(.'k  for  LEGAMANSA  OrLl^GOMANS,  andi.EGLMUS 

in  Liitin  for  legumos,  i.egumons  or  lkgamansa. 
The  Sanscrit  gives,  according  to  its  idiom  of  chang- 
ing s  into  H,  LAGAMAH  fov  lagamas,  which  once 
stood  for  i-AGAMANs.  The  plural  of  the  second 
pirsoii,  made  originally  by  thwa-thwa  or  thatha, 
was  soon  contracted  into  atha,  by  a  general  law  of 
enunciation.  The  remains  of  thatha  or  yVTHAXH 
arc  preserved  in  the  L.atin  iTis,  used  for  itith  ;  but 
tlic  ■!■][  or  s  is  lost  in  the  Greek  ete  and  Teutonic 
rn  K,  '1  he  third  person  plural,  in  anda  or  andi, 
li;is  :^ulicrcd  from  the  practice  of  excluding  n  before 
coiisoiiants.     In  Greek,  the  elision  of  n  in  such 
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words  as  leoontIs  tuptonti,  and  others,  was  not 
universally  adopted  in  the  age  of  Homer;  but 
some  dialects  had  b^un  to  admit  Xegousi,  he. 
as  a  contracted  form  of  the  third  person  plural. 
The  Persic,  Sanscrit,  Cymraig,  and  Teutonic,  re^ 
sisted  this  contraction,  which  has,  however,  crept 
mto  the  Celtic  and  Slavic. 

The  Cymraig,  or  ancient  British,  the  Cekic,  and 
Persic,  make  no  use  of  the  verb  lag,  in  their  pre*, 
sent  state.  All  of  them  have  many  verbs  and  nouns, 
derived  from  that  radical.  Indeed,  every  native  word 
in  them,  which  begins  with  l,  is  of  that  description  ; 
but  the  philologist  must  observe,  that  the  oldest 
written  dialects  often  want  many  terms,  which  were 
in  ordinary  use  before  the  introduction  of  writing ; 
that  the  Visigotbic  itself  employs  certain  words, 
which  we  know  to  be  scarcely  so  pure  as  those  of 
the  same  sense,  found  in  modem  Teutonic ;  and  that, 
instead  of  the  penury  of  words,  which  is  said  to  dis- 
tress rude  nations,  every  Celtic  or  German  tribe 
had  a  greater  range  of  choice  in  diction  than  the 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  may  appear  in- 
credible, but  it  is  not  the  less  true.  While  one 
tribe  called  food,  or  eating,  mat,  from  mag,  eat ; 
another  might  call  the  same  thing  aeta,  or  acting, 
from  agt,  eat ;  another  might  call  it  fod,  from 
fag,  eat ;  another  might  call  it  bryt,  from  brasc, 
chew,  eat  j  another  thigd,  from  thicg,  take  meat. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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It  was  in  the  power  of  a  single  tribe  to  use  these 
five  terms,  for  the;  are  all  pure  Teutonic  i  but 
some  of  them  were  more  common  in  every  tribe 
than  others.  The  less  usual,  however  ancient, 
were  at  last  discarded,  and  became  altogether  un- 
known. 

A  perpetual  distinction  must  be  made  between 
a  language  fertile  in  words,  that  express  common  ob- 
jects and  ideas  j  and  one  fertile  in  words  descriptive 
of  science,  and  the  qualities  of  civilized  society.  No 
barbarous  tribe  has  many  words  of  the  latter  kind, 
though  it  /iequently  abounds  in  the  former. 

I  have  chosen  the  verb  caic,  love,  to  exempUfy  the 
Cymraig  ;  and  bieu,  or  ber,  to  illustrate  the  Celtics 
and  Persic,  pronouns.  Car  is  the  Latin,  Celtic, 
;ind  CirfL'k  form  of  mar,  or  hwkar,  pressing,  squeez. 
inj;;,  weij^'liiiig  down ;  nor  must  the  philologist  be 
surprit>cd  to  learn  that  this  word  signifies  dear,  as 
it  doe:^  ill  Latin ;  and  loving,  or  friendly,  as  in 
British  and  Irish ;  for  almost  all  the  Teutonic  words 
which  denote  anxious  love,  or  high  consideration, 
are  fiom  similar  verbs.  Dear  is  from  der,  hurt, 
grieve,  vex.  1'he  Visigothic  swehs,  valuable,  and 
swkkan,  to  value,  honour,  reverence,  are  from 
swER,  heavy.  Sweu  is  the  direct  origin  of  swerg, 
soicG  ;  in  English,  sorrow,  care,  and  literally  heavi- 
ness, pressure,  soreness,  weight.  Lye  has  besorh, 
CHAKL'i^;  and  besorge,  solicitus,  cabus;  besor* 
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oosT,  POTI8SIMUS9  CHARI88IMUS.  The  Verb  beir^ 
BAR,  and  BERt  BEAR,  is  Gommon  to  the  Teutonic, 
Celtic,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit. 

The  Cymraig,  or  Welsh,  pronoims  are  mi,  I ;  ki» 
we }  Ti,  thou ;  chwi,  you  ;  efe,  or  eve,  he ;  hwtnt, 
they ;  hi,  she,  it ;  hwi,  they ;  hwn,^  hon,  hyk, 
qui,  quae,  quod ;  eiddo,  pronounce  eitho,  self^  in 
Greek,  autos.     The  Celtic,  or  Irish,  are  mi,  I ; 
aiNN,  we  ;  THU,  thou ;  sx^h,  you  ;  e,  or  se,  he ;  and 
I,  or  SI,  she ;  plural  iad,  or  siad,     Sa  and  san  are 
self;  so  is  this,  and  sin  is  that.    A  is  who,  the  re- 
lative, but  CO  is  who,  the  interrogative.     These 
pronouns  are  very  pure,  for  sinn,  sibh,  se  and  si, 
SAN,  or  sin,  and  so,  are  all  from  swa,  or  swag,  pro- 
per, possessive,  self-same,  we,  you,  he,  she,  same 
here,  self-same,  or  this,  self-same,  or  that.     A  is^ 
AG,  same;  in  Gothic,  ei.     The  Welsh  hwn,  or 
HUN,  is  a  corruption  of  son,  or  sun,  self,  according 
to  a  general  practice,  by  which  s  of  the  other  dia- 
lects is  almost  always  changed  into  h. 

Note  2  X.  p.  54. 
Some  grammarians  have  endeavoured  to  display 
the  fertility  of  the  Greek,  in  expressing  all  the  ne- 
cessary modifications  of  time  and  circumstance.  A 
formal  attempt  of  that  nature  has  been  made  by  Mr 
Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  B.  I.  c.  vii.  which  would 
have  succeeded  not  in  Greek  only,  but  in  every 
other  language,  to  which  he  could  have  turned  his  at- 
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tention.  Bythe  good  help  of  MELLO,TUNCHANo,tnd 
ESOMAi,  he  makes  out  a  list  of  particular  tenses,  not 
expressly  thought  on,  at  the  Cormation  of  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  better  to  examine  what  simple  ten- 
ses arc  really  found  in  any  dialect,  than  to  enume. 
rate  auxiliary  combinations,  which  are  easily  invent- 
ed and  irregularly  used.  His  arrangement  of  the 
Greek  verb  might,  I  believe,  be  outdone  by  a  simi- 
lar one  of  the  English,  in  which,  1  am  going  to 
strike  ;  I  am  setting  about  striking ;  I  have  beea 
thinking  of  striking;  I  happen  to  be  striking; 
4Dd  Euch  pltrases,  would  afford  a  tolerable  display 
of  copious  expression. 

Note  2  Y.  p.  54. 
Tlic  effects  of  this  emphasis  are  visible  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  subjunctive  in  the  Teutonic,  Latin, 
Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Persic  verbs.  By  dwelling  on 
the  iiiat  syllubie,  the  voice  protracted  it  j  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  consignificative  ac, 
nifikf,  was  introduced  into  the  penult  at  full  length, 
though  afterwards  it  vanished  by  coalescing  with 
the  vowels.  Thus  legeti,  he  says,  became  lega- 
GLTi,  he  may  say,  or  legogeti,  he  is  going  to  say, 
he  is  desirous  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  legat  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  leg. 

Note  2  Z.  p.  55. 
All  verbs  which  express  a  fixed,  immoYeable,  or 
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settled  state,  arise  from  verbs  which  signified  the 
contrary.  To  sit,  stand,  fix,  continue,  are  from 
siG,  to  sink,  come  down,  settle  by  falling,  or 
by  sensible  action ;  from  stag,  to  step,  put  down 
the  foot  with  force ;  whence  staeger,  a  thing 
that  is  stepped,  walked  upon  up  or  down,  a  sUur ; 
from  fag,  to  join,  or  fasten  by  manual  operation ; 
from  the  Latin  con,  together,  and  tenbo,  I  hold ; 
because  that  which  has  the  quality  of  holding  ¥ath 
that  which  is  before  and  after  it,  without  divi- 
sion, is  continual,  whether  matter,  time,  or  place, 
be  understood.  Remain  derives  its  principal  sense 
from  maneo,  a  Latin  verb,  descended  from  magna, 
or  MANA,  a  derivative  of  mag,  press  on,  be  actively 
durable.  Manden,  to  remain,  is  a  Persic  verb,  of 
which  the  rudiments  may  be  detected  in  the  oldest 
dialects.  The  process  was  mag,  press,  stop,  im- 
pede, delay,  retain,  keep ;  whence  mag-ra,  mar, 
stop,  hinder,  spoil  by  hindrance ;  and  magna,  stop- 
ped by  withholding,  kept  continued.  To  maggle 
is  common  Scotish  for  impede  ;  as  he  was  maggled 
with  or  by  his  wet  clothes,  his  feet  were  maggled  by 
the  deep  snow,  the  mire  and  deep  roads  maggled 
him.  An  impediment  in  speech,  by  which  the 
word  is  stopt,  is  in  Scotish  called  manting.  Con- 
tineo  and  teneo  are  good  translations  of  maneo. 
PuRUS,  hard,  is  from  the  active  verb  dwag,  force, 
hurt.  DuKH,  in  Sanscrit,  is  hard,  fordble,  harsh,  re^ 
pulsive }  and  durus,  in  Latin,  from  dvg^ra^sa,  is 
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he  who  is  harsh,  hard,  repulsive.  What  is  hard  is 
durable;  and  endure  is  to  perform  the  act  of  resiiit- 
ing  decay. 

I  have  given  the  above  illustration  of  neater 
verbs  to  show,  that,  by  the  original  constitution  of 
language,  they  are  all  active,  i  stand,  I  sit,  I  am, 
may  be  expressive  of  states,  unconnected  in  idea  ' 
with  action  ;  but  I  stand,  literally  signified,  in  old 
times,  ic  staoend-a,  I  am  setting  my  feet,  not  I 
remain  in  the  state  of  having  set  them  ;  ic  sig-ta, 
I  perform  the  act  of  setting,  or  I  sink  doivn  volun- 
tarily and  actively.  Ic  am,  for  ic  siom,  or  sum, 
denoted  I  move,  I  actively  live  in  a  place,  a  word 
analogous  to  tc  big,  I  dwell,  I  cultivate,  I  sdr,  I 
be.  Whoever  analyses  f.xsisto,  versor,  inxedo, 
and  other  recent  words  of  the  nature  of  substantive 
verbs,  will  need  no  aid  from  this  train  of  examples. 

I  detected  the  true  history  of  the  middle  and 
passive  voices  of  the  Greek  verb,  about  six  or  seven 
years  ago.  In  1796,  being  then  at  the  university, 
I  felt  unsatisfied  with  the  distinction  commonly 
uiiule  between  the  present  and  imperfect  middle, 
and  tlic  present  and  imperfect  passive  of  that  verb. 
It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  same  word  have  two 
or  more  difierent  senses  ;  there  must  be  something 
in  its  coniposition  equally  adapted  to  all  these  sig- 
nifications. I  was  told  that  legouai  signified  I 
speak  to  or  for  myself,  I  speak  for  my  part,  &c.  and 
likewise  I  am  said.     It  seemed  probable  that  one 
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natural  sense  produced  these  apparently  opposite 
meanings.  This  opinion  remained  in  my  mind  till 
18059  when  an  examination  of  the  Greek  and  Vi* 
sigothic  Terbs  confirmed  it  The  similarity  of  these 
dialects,  in  other  respects,  supported  the  conclusion 
that  Ai  in  the  one,  and  a  in  the  other,  placed  after 
the  personal  pronouns,  gave  both  the  reciprocal  and 
passive  sense*  The  pronouns  are  quite  visible  in 
such  compounds  as  legom-ai,  leges-ai,  leget-ai, 
and  legont-ai.  All  doubt  was  perfectly  removed 
by  afterwards  observing  that  the  Slavic  passive  is 
made  by  joining  siCf  self,  to  the  persons  of  the 
active  tenses. 

Note  3  A.  p.  66. 
The  French  call  this  the  reciprocal  form  of  the 
verb.  The  Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  have  em- 
ployed the  epithet  of  middle  and  deponent,  as  they 
imagined  that  this  voice  held  a  middle  sense  be* 
tween  active  and  passive.  The  Indians  call  it 
atmane-padi,  which  is  translated  by  Dr  Wilkins 
the  proper  voice,  as  it  expresses  an  action  done  to 
ourselves.  The  active  voice  is  called  in  India 
PARASMAi-FADi,  the  common  voice.  Atmana  is 
breath,  soul,  self.    Parasma  is  another  person. 

Note  3  B.  p.  56. 
The  Visigothic  passive  was  not  understood  by 
JuniuSf  Hickes,  or  by  any  of  the  later  Teutonic 
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scliotars,  till  it  was  explained  by  Thre,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Knittel's  fragment  of  the  Visigothic 
version  of  Paul's  Epistles.  The  passive  of  the  verii 
soKYAn,  to  seek,  stands  as  below : 

I'.  T<m.  Ik  fokyndri,  tba  lokrua,  i)  wV)>nlK ;  W^i),  fiUi  cii  aoltyuiiii-       ' 
1  Mu  Hju^lit,  thdu  «rt  lOBght,  lie  iiHi^hi  i  We,  je,  Uie}' an  KWgbn 

Siitj.  U  lokj-uiljiu,  Ibunkjaiiau,  u lokjrsiiliu :  Wc»,  Tiii,GUK>k;undaa.. 
I  any  be  louglii,  Ac  We.jma,  lliey  may  beaouglit. 

Observe  that  t,  in  Visigothic,  represents  a  modifi- 
cation of  G  i  the  same  as  that  found  in  gielded,  cs- 
poiNTKD,  and  QARX,  in  Old  English.  The  sound 
was  once  hard  g,  then  gh,  oth;  and  at  last  t,  or  i  ; 
38  in  YIELDED,  TPOiNTED,  and  Y'ABN,  which  last  is 
the  articulation  in  the  Silver  Book.  Ai  must  be 
sounded  e  or  ae,  as  in  aera  ;  or  open,  as  in  fed  and 
BED.  Au  is  always  like  omicron  in  Greek,  or  like 
onie^a,  not  protracted  nor  circumflexed.  The  ma- 
nifest corruption  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 
in  tlie  lirst  and  second  plurals,  is  exposed  by  the 
authority  of  socyaz-a,  thou  seekest  self;  and  sok- 
YAiz-.A,  thou  mayest  seek  self.  The  latter  Teuto- 
nic dialects  have  corrupted  even  the  plural  of  the 
active  voice,  which  is  entire  and  regular  in  Visigo- 
thic. 

Note  3  C.  p.  57. 
An  account  of  the  introduction  of  r  into  the 
Latin  verb  may  be  found  in  the  Second  Part  of 
this  work. 
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Note  3  D.  p.  59. 
':  Among  the  many  primitive  nouns,  that  have 
risen  irom  the  redoubled  and  contracted  verb^ 
may  be  mentioned  oo8»  shaking,  terror,  awe ;  booa, 
a  bendy  an  arm,  a  bunch  or  bowed  lump,  a  log  of 
wood,  a  shoot  of  a  tree,  a  tree,  an  arch,  a  vault,  a 
bow  to  bend  and  shoot  with,  kc ;  whence  bogel,  a 
bent  gut,  a  bowel ;  bogelio,  or  bolg,  a  thing  bend* 
ing  out,  a  belly,  a  vessel  a  budget ;  bogsom,  the 
bent  place,  the  bosom ;  boost,  to  swell  out,  to 
swell  in  speech,  boast  i  though  this  word  may  be 
from  BOG,  drive,  threaten ;  dog,  a  drive  or  stab, 
also  an  impulse,  which  is  not  used  except  in  dodge, 
drive  back  and  forward ;  dot,  for  dogt,  make  small 
points,  and  the  Scotish  dunch,  hit  like  a  ram  with 
the  head  ;  dwimg  and  ding,  drive,  which  are  bet- 
ter referred  to  dwag.  Tog,  a  pull,  a  shaking,  work- 
ing, producing,  making,  which  are  some  of  the 
many  senses  of  twag,  is  very  common.   In  German 
it  is  written  zog  or  tsog.     The  radical  is  written 
tiuh,  teoh,  toh,  tog,  and  indeed  in  a  variety  of 
ways.    In  Greek,  tao,  I  take,  reach,  pull,  stretch, 
has  been  superseded  by  tillo,  tetno,  teucho, 
TEco,  TELLo,  I  pull,  I  strctch,  I  make,  I  breed,  I 
move  round,   and   by  other   derivatives.      Gog, 
whirled,  rolled  ;  and  cwog,  rounded,  are  found  in 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Greek,  not  to  mention  other 
dialects.    Goggle,  goggulos,  and  gog,  mean  roll- 
ing, moveable,  round.    All  names  of  round  come 
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from  such  verbs  as  gag,  move,  rolled  j  cwAOf 
roll ;  sTRAG,  move  violently  ;  rag,  or  trao,  nm  j 
whence  trendel,  a  wooden  wheel ;  rogtundsj 
rotundus,  rouad ;  etrokgulos,  round ;  to  which 
may  be  added  swind,  to  roll ;  whence  sphondul^ 
a  whirl ;  veut,  turn  j  whence  vehtebra,  a  turned 
bone  }  and  swag>ba  or  swaka,  whence swaira  and 
SPHAIRA,  a  rounded  object.  Hog  produced  hotch, 
to  sliake,  as  in  Burns'  Works,  Tale  of  Tam  o* 
Shanter  :  (In  the  days  of  James  I.  it  was  written 
Hock.) 

Even  Satan  glowr'dj  aDil  M^d  fu'  fain. 
And  iolck'4  u^  Vittt  wi'  migbt  and  main. 

Also  iiisTLE.  to  shake  hastily.  In  the  sense  of 
lii'tcd  or  raised  it  has  many  descendants.  Loga 
has  produced  locus,  a  lay,  a  place  where  a  thing 
)ias  been  laid :  loga,  a  blaze ;  loga,  a  hollow,  a 
lying  place  ;  which  are  literally  lighted,  and  laid  or 
loweicd  J  are  from  the  same  source.  Moga,  force, 
violcnco,  strength,  pith,  marrow,  fat,  is  found  in 
several  dialects.  Noga  means  the  joint,  the  bend, 
the  knee,  (the  diminutive  is  cnucel,  knuckle,  a  lit- 
tle joint,)  also  a  heap,  a  gathered  mount.  Roga 
means  breach,  clilf,  split,  rock,  rift,  and  race, 
stream,  rush,  eiSux,  &c.  SwoG  is  motion,  toilsome 
motion,  sweating,  and  force,  vehemence,  strength; 
also  ii  sound,  or  literally  a  strong  violent  noise  ex- 
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cited  by  motion,  as  the  noise  of  waves,  wind,  leaves, 
bells,  whistling  obscurely,  ftc.  Many  fine  examples 
of  this  occur  in  Vingothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old 
English,  such  as  leafes  sweo,  the  sound  of  a  leaf. 
WoLCNA  sweo,  the  sound  of  the  clouds.  Sweoas 
WAETERA,  the  sounds  of  waters.  Thu  wudu- 
BEAMAs  swEODON,  the  tfccs  of  the  wood  sounded. 
Egoiustreamas  swearte  swooan,  the  black  water- 
streams  sounded.  Nedran  sweg,  the  hiss  of  ad- 
ders. Remark,  that  sweo,  in  these  examples,  is 
for  OESWEO,  from  sweg,  sound ;  not  a  substitute 
for  swoG,  though  swoo  occurs  occasionally.  Swe- 
oas means  organs.  Sweg  is  both  musical  sound 
and  harmony;  swegAn  is  to  play;  swegel,  in 
Dutch,  is  a  flute,  and  swiglyans  is  musicians  on 
the  flute  or  pipe  in  Visigothic. 

In  Old  English  andScotish  this  word  was  written 
swoucH,  swow,  SOUGH,  and  sugh.  The  wind 
SOUGHS,  that  is  whistles.  Piping  winds  are,  in 
Scotish,  souchan  win's.  To  go  over  a  tune  or  air 
with  the  breath  is,  in  Scotish,  to  souf  a  tune,  from 
swoF,  (swEGBA,)  Originally  in  use  in  the  sense  of 
sound  gently  or  diminutively.  Sigh,  to  make  a 
sound  with  the  breath,  as  in  grief,  and  swegntan, 
to  make  a  similar  sound  for  joy,  to  exult,  are  both 
from  SWEG.  In  Milton's  age,  swing  signified  to 
sound  like  a  bell,  or  like  the  noise  of  floods. 
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On  some  wide  watered  ahure. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

Jl  Pcnteroto. 

Ther  the  apsce  of  d«ye8  thre, 

He  heard  the  twcglijiige  (al.  swowyng)  of  the  flode  ; 

At  the  last  he  seid,  "  Wo  ia  me, 

Ahuost  I  dye  for  fawte  of  footJe." 

Jauieson's  Popular  Ballads,  Vol.  U.  p.  ig. 

Note  3  E.  p.  59. 
Sule,  or  General  Law  of  the  European  Dia- 
lects.— "  Preterite  participles,  however  formed, 
have,  since  the  introduction  of  compound  words, 
been  used  in  all  the  dialects,  to  express  not  onl;  an 
act  done,  but  the  act  itself,  tbe  performance  of  the 
net,  the  effect  produced  by  the  act,  and,  sometimes 
in  a  loose  manner,  the  time  and  place  of  action." 
Hence  STATUS,  from  sTo,  stand,  means  stood,  or 
put  into  tlic  condition  of  standing.  But  it  like- 
\visc  si;^itifics  standing,  considered  as  a  noun  ;  the 
making  to  stand,  tlie  consequence  of  standing, 
tlio  time  and  place  of  standing.  Some  of  these 
siiisfs  arc  indirect,  but  they  are  all  occasionally 
found.  Act,  dagt,  dagt,  gagt,  lagt,  mact, 
n.u;t,  ragt,  swagt,  and  sagt,  as  well  as  many 
other  preterites  of  a  more  derivative  order,  all  ex- 
isted in  the  early  part  of  the  second  stage  of  lan- 
guaj;c,  ill  various  senses,  according  to  the  variety 
aiiniittcd  by  the  radicals.  Agt  literally  signified 
moved,  shaken,  walked,  moved  on,  gone ;  increas- 
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ed|  grown,  produced,  enlarged ;  swelled,  blown, 
aired,  winded,  dryed,  evaporated ;  moved  by  fire, 
burnt,  consumed  ;  forced,  bent,  hooked ;  agitated, 
excited,  stung,  pained,  tormented  ;  and,  if  used  of 
the  eflects  of  acrid  or  acid  substances,  soured,  bitter- 
ed,  made  pungent.  In  the  sense  of  ag,  move,  wield, 
catch,  AGT  was  seized,  held,  taken,  esteemed, 
thought.  In  the  sense  of  turn,  revolve,  it  meant 
turned,  &c.  Now,  by  the  law  above  observed,  it  fol- 
lows, that  AGD,  AGT  i    AD,  AT  ;  Or  ADH,  and  ATH  ; 

wbich  are  varieties  of  agda,  may  signify  motion, 
walking,  increasing,  growing,  generating,  enlarg- 
ing, blowing,  ventilating,  evaporating,  burning, 
destruction,  bending,  distorting,  awaking,  irritat- 
ing, rousing,  paining,  stinging,  souring,  vexing, 
acting,  ruling,  making,  driving,  holding,  possessing, 
thinking,  esteeming,  judging,  tumiug,  &c.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  nouns,  in  these  various  senses,  were 
found  in  ail  the  European  dialects  in  their  rude 
state.  Many  of  these  words  are  preserved  to  this 
day  in  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Greek,  Latin,  and  San- 
scrit. We  have  in  Teutonic  agd  or  ad,  an  in- 
creased or  accumulated  heap,  at  for  agt,  touch- 
ing or  touched,  joined,  at :  A£t  for  agt,  consumed, 
agitated,  chewed,  eat :  aet,  from  agt,  grown,  pro- 
duced ;  or  agt,  pointed,  sharp,  oat^  a  kind  of  grain. 
Observe,  the  growing  field  was  called  hagath  of 
haeth,  from  hag,  grow  ;  and  growend,  ground  ; 
but  the  cultivated  field  was  called  ager,  the  pro? 
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ducer,  the  grower,  from  ao.  Uth,  an  oatli,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  from  ao,  speak,  analogous  to  JURO. 
Though  the  form  of  the  word  be  certain,  the  sense 
is  obscure.  It  may  even  be  eaten,  from  at,  eat ;  for 
the  barbarous  nations  made  their  oath- takers  swal- 
low a  certain  substance,  which  was  to  make  them 
rot,  if  they  were  guilty  of  perjury.  Khorden  su- 
GEND,  to  eat  an  oath,  is  a  common  Persic  phrase  at 
ihia  day.  In  Greek,  aetos,  an  eagle,  is  from  acts, 
a  flier,  one  who  uses  aglas,  wings,  fliers.  Ather* 
an  ear,  is  from  acther,  what  is  sharpened.  The 
Saxon  is  icker,  a  sharp  or  awny  grain.  AiDos, 
shame,  is  from  agd,  fear,  awe,  shaking,  from  ao, 
shake.  AiTUo,  I  burn,  is  for  agtho.  Ag,  agan^, 
ignis,  adh,  &c.  signify  fire,  from  ag,  shine,  bunw 
Atalos,  tender,  is  from  agt,  pliable,  flexible,  soft. 
Ati;,  vexation,  pain,  hurt  of  body  and  mind,  is  di- 
rectly from  AC,  vex,  agitate,  toss,  sting,  pain,  irri- 
tate. Atar,  but,  is  from  agt  or,  agd,  added,  and 
AUA.  Atmos,  3  vapour,  is  for  ahtmos,  what  is 
blo-wn,  from  AG  or  ah,  blow.  Atta,  a  parent,  is 
from  AGT-A,  he  who  makes  production,  from  ao. 
In  analysing  Greek,  the  philologist  must  beware  of 
the  error  of  deriving  hadeo,  I  please  j  aeido,  I 
sing  ;  ADO,  I  satiate  ;  and  several  others,  from  agd. 
These  were  originally  swadeo,  gyddo,  and  sado, 
&c.  Ago,  I  act  or  drive,  and  its  derivatives  agon, 
a  struggle,  AETHLOS,  a  wrestle  or  contest,  are  di- 
rectly from  AG. 
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I  ■  -  * 

In  Celtic  we  find  many  monuments  of  aod,  inch 
as  AD,  water^  from  agd»  what  is  moved  or  runs ; 
ADHNA,  heat,  fire,  kindling  fire,  from  ao,  bum ; 
ATH  and  ad,  gone  to,  repeated,  done  again  ;  aet, 
for  AGD,  moved,  merry,  lively ;  adh,  ead,  aithne, 
from  AOD,  perception,  taking,  knowledge ;  aith, 
for  AGTH,  acute,  sharp  ;  aite,  for  agta,  a  dwell- 
ing, living,  inhabiting,  hence  a  place ;  aitheach, 
a  son,  viz.  what  grows,  from  ag,  produce,  breed, 
grow  i  also  an  overgrown  person,  a  big  tall  clown,  a 
giant.     The  Teutonic  name  of  a  giant  is  etun  or 
ETON,  in  Icelandic  iotunn  ;  all  from  eced  or  aged, 
grown,  enlarged,  tall.     Aith,  a  height,  is  from 
AGTH,  increased,  raised ;  aithne,  store,  literally 
what  is  heaped,  hoarded.   Aith  id,  a  serpent,  from 
AGTH,  stung,  bit.  The  Teutonic  is  aedder,  a  sting- 
er, and  poison  is  aettar,  from  agt,  bitten,  stung ; 
also  what  has  the  quality  of  biting.     At,  swelling, 
for  AGT,  blown,   enlarged;    atach,   fermenting, 
from  AGT,  swelled;   atha,  a  blast,  from   agt, 
blow ;  athach,  waves,  from  agt,  moved,  analo- 
gous to  wAEG  and  wave ;   atha,  a  comer,  from 
AGT,  bent :    the  Latin  angula  is    from   ang, 
bending,    hooked :    atual,  a  flesh*hook,    from 
AGT,  hooked ;  aith,  a  kiln,  from  ag,  bum,  roast, 
dry ;  or  from  agt,  bent,  arched ;    athar,  the 
air,  from  agd,  blown ;  athair,  a  father,  (vide 
atta;)  uchd  or  ochd,  a  breast,  from  agd  or 
ogd,  raised,  a  height ;  ochd,  eight,  from  aod  or 

10 
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AUKED,  increased ;  othar,  sick,  ■wounded,  from 
AGD,  broken  ;  for  our  ail  is  &  contraction  of  aql,  a 
derivative  of  AGD,  wounded,  broken,  wearied,  diseas- 
ed, unsound.  The  words  seoc,  broken  ;  adl,  brok- 
en, a  breach  ;  wac,  weak,  flexible,  and  not  strong  ; 
AEGEH,  distressed,  from  ag;  malum,  from  maol, 
soft,  bruised,  pliable  of  body  or  o(  mind  }  nosob,  a 
disease,  from  hnesc,  soft,  weak,  a  derivative  oi 
HNAG  ;  are  all  analogous  in  sense,  and  imply  soft, 
broken,  exhausted  -,  and  the  very  opposite  of  swund, 
sound  ;  HWAL,  whole  j  validus,  strong  ;  TurMM, 
firm ;  Foitrrs,  stout. 

Following  the  analysis  of  act,  given  above,  the 
philologist  must  apply  investigation  to  the  remain- 
der of  the  series  of  radicals  compounded  with  da, 

TA,     rilA  ;     to    BAD,    BAT,    BATH  ;     tO    «AD,    DATH, 

DAT  ;  iiiid  so  on  throughout  the  list ;  nor  must  he 
for;^ettlic  secondary  radicals,  to  which  the  European 
lari^Uiif:res  owe  a  profusion  of  derivative  verbs, 
nouns,  and  adjectives.    Blad,  brad,  cbad,  clad, 

SL.\n,    STAD,    SPAD,    DRAD,    SPRAED,     SMED,     FLOD, 

TnuAi:D,  TRED,  and  their  relatives,  are  as  import- 
ant words  ill  the  several  dialects  as  red,  lid,  bid, 
pad,  iuti;,  fit,  lot,  get,  set,  meet,  let,  and 
other  le^fitimate  descendants  of  rag,  lag,  bag, 

TAG,  BIG,  TAG,  LAG,  GAG,  SAG,  and  MAG. 

Ill  making  such  inquiries,  while  the  rule,  as  to 
tliu  use  of  DA  and  its  varieties,  must  be  tenaciously 
I cKitiolicicd;  the  philologist  must  previously  take 
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an  accurate  View  of  the  word^  evidently  rdated  to 
any  individual  term^  first  in  the  dialect  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  afterwards  in  others  that  are  ancient 
and  originaL  If  he  forget  this  precautiooi  and 
trust  to  mechanical  etymology,  he  will  sometimes 
mistake  derivative  for  simple  terms,  and  apparent 
forms  for  essential  differences.  He  will  join  the 
practitioners  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  who 
trace  every  thing  to  some  cause,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  the  intermediate  steps,  or  indeed 
about  any  thing,  except  a  alight  degree  of  resem- 
blance. 


Specimens  of  common  English  Verbs,  A^ectivea^ 
and  Substantives,  &c.  derived  from  Participles 
in  DA,  TA,  THA,  doue. 

Bad,  BAO-DA,  flexible,  distorted,  weak;  dead^ 
DWEGED,  crushed,  bruised,  stunned }  lead,  lbacd, 
livid,  made  bleak,  or  perhaps  laeoed,  melted; 
mead,  maged,  cut  or  mown ;  mead,  a  liquor,  from 
ii^GED,  liquified ;  knead,  cnaegbd,  bruised,  beat ; 
red,  BAECED,  glittering,  raying,  sparkling,  glow- 
ing; bread,  bbaeged,  what  is  roasted;  dread, 
DRAEGED,  terrified,  affected  with  fear;  thread, 
thraeged,  thrown,  twisted  jr  spread,  spiueged^ 
extended ;  gad,  gagd,  sharpened,  pointed ;  also  to 
ramble,  from  gagd,  gone,  a  going,  making  to  go ; 

VOL.  I.  z 
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lad,  LAGU,  born,  produced,  name  of  any  cliild  ; 
mad,  MAGED,  moved ;  wod,  woged,  moved ;  gUd, 
GLAGED,  or  CI.IGKD,  made  nimble  in  gestures; 
load,  HI.AGED,  kid  on ;  road,  raged,  run,  walk- 
ed ;  broad,  bbaeced,  extended ;  toad,  tagd,  a 
long-toed  beast,  pada  or  pagda,  paw-footed,  claw- 
ed, either  a  toad  or  frog ;  sad,  swaged,  mitde 
heavy,  solid,  dull ;  wad,  wagd,  rolled,  wrapped  ; 
bed,  BEOGD,  a  thing  bent,  spread ;  beard,  beared, 
what  is  carried,  worn  ;  deed,  dwaged,  and  paged, 
wrought,  done  j  feed,  fagzd,  served  witli  eating, 
from  PAG,  eat  ;  heed,  hvgd,  laboured  on  bodily  or 
mentally,  cured ;  gleed,  gligd,  lighted,  infiam- 
ed,  coal ;  blood,  blocd,  blod,  liquified,  liquor, 
what  runs  or ^ow$;  meed,  magd,  increased,  be- 
nefited, rewarded ;  need,  neged,  forced,  driven, 
compelled  ;  reed,  raged,  grown,  sprung,  or  sharp- 
ened, pointed ;  breed,  braeced,  reached  forth, 
produced  ;  speed,  spagd,  drawn,  hurried  on,  mov- 
ed swiftly  ;  seed,  saeged,  and  saewed,  cast,  scat- 
tered, sown ;  weed,  WECD,  grown,  any  plant  j 
shod,  scuACED,  or  sceaged,  cast,  shaken  over, 
thrown  over  hastily,  as  clothes,  cover  of  any  kind  ; 
slud,  SLAKCED,  glided,  slipt  along  ;  shred,  scrae- 
GLi),  rent,  torn,  cut ;  aid,  eaced,  increased, 
helped  ;  maid,  maegeo,  is  produced,  any  young 
perM)]i,  from  mag,  produced ;  braid,  braeced, 
spread  ;  kid,  ciGD,  bred,  any  thing  bred  or  bom  j 
lid,    iiligo,    laid   on,    covered ;    bald,    bageled, 
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peeledi  bared ;  field,  fageled,  jolnedt  plained, 
extended;  shield,  scbagelbd,  covered;  child, 
cwiGELED,  bom ;  mild,  migeleb,  softened ;  yield, 
GiBELED,  giyen  ;  wild,  wigeled,  grown  as  forests ; 
old,  eaceled,  grown,  grown  in  days,  increased ; 
hence  eld,  age ;  young  is  ge^eacii^g,  growing ; 
fold,  FAGEEBD,  rollcd ;  hold,  hageled,  seized ; 
mould,  MOGELDA,  Crumbled,  earth ;  macelda  or 
MACELA,  the  make  or  mould}  magel1>a,  moist* 
ened,  wet,  musty. 

Bath,  BAGED,  wet,  washed ;  eaih,  easy ;  eaced, 
continued,  ready;  death,  dwaged,  analogous  to 
cwealed,  killed  ;  magered,  mortuus  ;  swegeled, 
oppressed ;  hnaeced,  necatus,  bruised ;  breath, 
braeced,  sent  out,  emitted  vapour ;  lath,  laged, 
what  is  laid  on,  or  cloven ;  wreath,  wreaged, 
enfolded,  cast  about ;  loath,  laged,  hurtful,  inju- 
rious, laid  against.  ( Vide  Lye,  in  voce.)  Cloth, 
CLOGED,  laid,  spread  on  ;  wrath,  wraged,  moved, 
distorted  with  rage  ;  breadth  and  width,  for  bread- 
ed and  wiDED.  The  breaded  of  the  ground  is 
what  space  it  is  broad.  Length,  strength,  health, 
wealth,  stealth,  birth,  worth,  sloth,  moth,  broth, 
mirth,  forth,  earth,  troth,  both,  and  smooth ;  with 
almost  all  similar  to  them  in  xh,  were  lakged, 
8TRANGED,  made  stroug;  haled,  wholed ;  wealed, 
the  state  of  weal ;  stealed,  the  act  of  stealing ; 
BERED,  the  act  of  bearing;  waired,  the  state  or 
act  of  waer^  be  strong,  osefol,  valuable,  equal  to 
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VALEO  and  vALOB  in  X^tin  ;  sl&ged,  slowed,  long- 
dnwD,  fixed  ;  uaoed,  having  the  condition  of  m&o 
or  MJG,  s  worm  or  &j  |  whence  micoa,  a  midg^ 
and  in  Latin,  and  several  other  dialects,  uugsca,  ft 
fly,  or  MUcoA,  by  contraction  mdia.  Our  word 
maggot,  a  little  wonn,  is  well  known.  Broth  id 
BOOWED,  from  braeg,  boil,  melt,  express  juiced 
Miith,  uiBED,  from  mib,  agile,  pettdant,  jumping, 
wanton.  (See  magl  and  geuagl  in  Lye,  and  maq 
and  MIRE  in  Shaw's  Gaelic  Dictionary.)  Forth  is 
FOEED,  put  in  the  state  of  fore.  Earth,  aehed,  1 
what  is  growed,  or  at  length  aecbred.  Troth, 
trowed,  trusted,  from  trag-wa,  press  on,  tread  on,  ' 
lean  on,  depend  on  its  solidity.  Both,  baood,  ' 
bowed,  bent,  doubled,  paired.  All  ordinals  in 
Til  arc  from  da,  as  thri-ed,  feowebed,  fifed, 
SIXED,  SIBUNED,   AHTED,    NIOONBD,  TIGONED,  &C. 

now  t)iird,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth.  The  Latin  tertius,  quartus,  quinctus, 
scxtus,  &c. ;  and  the  Greek  tritos,  tetartos,  pemp> 
tos,  iiectos,  are  the  very  same  ;  only  os  or  us  shows 
additionally  the  masculine  gender. 

Preterite  participles  in  da  and  tha  soon  dege- 
nerated into  TA  and  t.  Examples  are — at,  agt, 
touched,  moved ;  bat,  bagd,  beaten,  a  blow,  a  stick  to 
strike  ;  cat,  from  agd,  agitated,  ground,  consumed; 
heat,  invEACED,  moved,  agitated,  fermented ;  cheat, 
cEwAECED  or  GAWAGED,  played  with,  mocked, 
made  a  sport  of ;   bleat,   blagt,  cried,  roared ; 
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meat^  v iucnv  AemoA,  eatra  i  neat,  haod  or  nagTh 
driv^iy  drove;  great»  qjerabcbd,.  ezteHded^  am^ 
pie ;  threat^  thbeaoeDi  straitened^  pressedy  botn 
heaTil/  on }  treaty  tubi,  flyover  work  on,  labour 
on  with  .liands  or  words,  debate,  negptiskef  £^ 
ooorse ;  seat,  sasoet  or  siosd,  set,  settled,  sunk 
down,  fixed ;  teat,  dag0  or  tigt,  drawn,  sucked^ 
from  DWAG,  draw,  whepce  duo  y  sweat,  sweobd, 
wrought,  toiled,  melted;  fat,  faced,  fed;  hai, 
heafded,  by  contractioiL  aatte,  Hterally  headed } 
a  hood  is  also  haefded  epr  HAUFDn>;  wlu^  n, 
hwao/fa,  self-ed,  samed;  gnati  ona^bd,  gnaw* 
ed|  bitten;  flat  and  plat,  flaged  and  flaged^ 
laid  or  broadened  out ;  boat,  bagta,  driven ;  let, 
LAOTA,  let  go,  dismissed,  put  away ;  but,  laota, 
hud  out,  increased,  protracted,  prolonged,  marred, 
delayed ;  net,  naeget,  catefaed,  taken ;  fret,  fbs« 
cfED,  gnawn,  eaten ;  also  roasted,  fried ;  set,  siget^ 
seated,  ranked  in  proper  place,  fitted,  by  settmig 
objeetsr  in  an  arranged  state;  wet,  fix)m  WEGi*, 
rain,  moisture,  water,  moved  as  water ;  the  name 
water  itself  is  wagtera,  having  the  j^pevty  of 
WAGT,  motion  or  running. 

In  some  cases  the  loss  (^  ga  or  gb,  whidi  was 
prefixed  to  am  infinite  nimiber  of  partici]^  words 
in  the  Old  Teutonic,  leaves  the  noun  obscure. 
The  verb  in  the  last  exatej^e  was  wet,  apply  er 
use  WAT,  er  water.  The  participle  wa8<»B-wxT-Bii  or 
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GEWETT,  which,  by  degrees,  was  confounded  with 
WET,  its  original.  See  Lye's  Large  List  of  Words 
under  ga  and  ce. 

The  words  haft,  theft,  cleft,  thrift,  sift,  waft, 
draught,  graft  ;  from  haf,  hold  ;  theof,  thieve  ; 
CLiF,  cleave ;  thhif,  thrive ;  seof,  shake  j  waf, 
move  ;  diiag,  draw  ;  are  very  obvious  as  to  derini^ 
tion.  Craft,  ciufed,  empowered,  strengthened  ; 
shaft,  scEAFED,  what  is  cut  or  polished  into  & 
point ;  lift,  LiFED,  raised,  taken  up  ;  soft,  swofed, 
bruised,  mollified  by  agitation  ;  sot,  from  swogt,  a 
soft-tempered  man,  a  fool ;  straight,  straeced, 
streekit,  extended. 

Note  3  F.  p.  61. 

In  most  dialects  of  the  general  language,  particu- 
larly in  the  oldest  and  most  original;  thepresent  par- 
ticiples are  formed  in  nd  or  ng,  or  their  varieties. 
When  I  say  that  ga  was  used  instead  of  da  in  some 
dialects,  I  mean  that  ga  was  preferred  to  da,  though 
the  use  of  both  was  admitted. 

'I'lie  reader  must  observe,  that  na-da  and  na-oa 
are  compounds,  and,  consequently,  that  they  had 
each  two  significations.  The  compound  state  has 
existed  so  long,  that  the  senses  are  thoroughly  coa- 
lcsce<l.  Na,  work,  and  da,  act,  both  signify  per- 
formance ;  only  dwag  is  to  work  by  one  kind  of 
action,  and  nag,  by  another.    Joined,  they  signify 
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action  going  on,  the  very  heat  and  vigour  of  per- 
forming. Na  and  ga  have  the  same  sense,  except 
that  OA  means  going,  while  da  signifies  doing. 

In  Greek,  Latin,  Visigothic,  and  Sanscrit,  the 
consignificatives  of  gender  are  preserved  almost 
whole,  and  are  found  at  the  close  of  all  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives ;  but  in  Alamannic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Iceland- 
ic, Celtic,  Slavic,  and  Cymraig  ;  they  are  in  many 
words  decayed  or  lost  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  nouns.  In  adjectives  they  are  generally  bet- 
ter preserved,  because  they  distinguish  the  gender 
of  these  epithetical  words.  In  modem  Swedish, 
Danish,  German,  Dutch,  English,  &c.  the  consig- 
nificatives of  gender  are  exceedingly  decayed ;  in 
English  they  are  in  a  manner  lost  altogether ;  and 
in  the  other  dialects,  though  they  are  entire  in  some 
instances,  they  have  disappeared  in  others. 

In  Greek,  the  consignificatives  of  the  masculine 
gender  are  s,  as,  es  ;  and  particularly  os,  which  is 
the  most  common  sign  of  the  masculine  in  adjectives* 
The  terminations  on,  en,  and  similar  varieties  of  n, 
are  often  masculine,  and  the  long  vowel  always  in- 
dicates contraction.  So  tupton,  for  tuptont-a, 
or  TUPTONTs ;  cuoN,  for  cuon-a  ;  sepedon,  rotten- 
ness, for  sepedon*  A,  or  sepedonga.  Such  termi- 
nations are  often  of  both  genders.  Er,  or,  and 
other  varieties  of  ra,  are  also  common  masculine 
terminations.  Like  the  terminations  in  n,  they  are 
contractions :  for  the  oldest  form  of  nouns  in  er  was 

1  •  w  ^ 
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EHA.  Thus  SAEDER-A,  Or  SAEDERE,  a  SOWCT  }  BAB- 
CER-A,  or  BAECEBE,  a  baker;  MACEH-A.OrMACEBEt 

a  maker.  When  the  noun  was  neuter,  the  bare 
con  significative,  supported  by  ashort  vowel,  showed 
that  the  word  bad  no  gender.  So  in  Teutonic  or 
Visigothic,  BEiDANDs,  he  biding  or  waiting ;  beid- 
AND-Ei,  she  biding  ;  B£IDAI.'d,  biding.  Jn  Greek, 
FEiDON,  for  FEiDoNTS,  or  FE ID ONT- A,  stopping,  Stick- 
ing, sparing  j  feidousa,  for  feidont-a,  shesparingi 
FEiDoNT,  sparing :  melitoeis,  for meutowents, be 
who  is  possessing  honey ;  melitoessa,  for  MELirtf- 
WENT-A,  she  who  is  sweet ;  melftoen,  for  UEU'Tfr- 
ENT,  or  MELiTOWENT,  honied :  sofron,  for  sofhons, 
or  soFRoNA,  he,  or  she,  who  it  sound  minded,  so- 
ber ;  SOFRON,  sober ;  gender  not  included  :  mega< 
LETOB,  he,  or  she,  that  is  large  in  heart ;  megale- 
To!{,  neuter,  great-hearted.  These  observations  ex- 
tend to  all  nouns  and  adjectives  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guagc. 

The  Greek  feminine  consignificatives  a,  o,  and 
<ill  varieties  of  BA,  and  5A,  and  NA,  used  as  feminine, 
must  be  divided  from  the  word,  as  not  being  pro- 
perly a  part  of  it.  Neuters  in  i,  u,  t,  nt,  n,  es,  r, 
after  a  short  vowel,  end  in  a  part  of  the  word.  Neu- 
ters in  ON,  or  in  s,  s,  and  n,  after  long  vowels,  are 
to  bi'  considered  as  masculines  or  feminines,  which, 
in  toujse  of  time,  have  become  neuter ;  the  ter- 
mination in  ON  excepted,  which  is  from  na.  The 
neuter  was  in  early  times  made  emphatic  by  adding 
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lUkor  dA«  oommMly  wiittea  XI ;  80  in  Gfeek 
H6L>*Bf  holpOK^  be  whole,  the  whole  ^  WHOL-sir, 
like  obr  given,,  dm en^  ttmen,  made  whole#  The 
Visigodue  hm  aix^ib^  ajll^a^  allata,  he  aD, 
she  ail ;  alled,  in  the  neuter,  like  omr  loved,  or 
taught.  Observe  that  the  aboffe  obeervationa  on  the 
gesders  of  Greek  noona  apply  to  the  true  noodhia- 
tives  anly«  I  do  not  oooader  a  to  be  a  termina- 
tion of  any  Greek  neuter  word.  The  true  nominal 
tives  of  DOGMA,  MBLiTOEN,  PAN ;  and  of  such  kinds 
of  words ;  are  dogmat,  melitosnt,  pant. 

Latin  nouns  follow  the  laws  of  Greek  nouns  in 
what  r^ards  gender.  BoNua-A-UH  was  cmce  writ- 
ten bon-os*a-om.  Sanacrit  nouns  observe  the  same 
general  course.  Adjectives  end  in  ah,  a,  and  am, 
pronounced  uh,  a,  um  :  present  particij^es  termi- 
nate in  AN,  ANTi,  AT  for  ANT :  feminine  nouns  of- 
ten end  in  i  long,  as  in  Visigotlnc.  In  short,  all 
ihe  ancient  dialects  agree  in  the  coBsignificatives, 
which  madk  genders ;  and  that  divtrsity  which  ap.- 
pears  in  modem  lai^|;uages,  and  whidi  renders  the 
subject  intricate  and  obscure ;  ia  owing  chiefly  to 
CQsmption.     The  Visigothic  adjective  ended  in  s, 

^9  ATA,  as  HALTS,  HALTA,  HALT,.  V  HM^TATA  \  in 

Gredc,  cmoumi,  ghols,  cholon  f  and  in  English, 
halt,  or  lame ;  alls,  alla,  all,  or  allata,  all, 
masculine,  feminine,  neuter.  The  Alamannic,  or 
Tudesque,  preferred  £B£  to  a,  and  said  allebs,  of 
ALLER ;  ALLA»  or  ALLS }  AUiAXA,  and  by  oomqpi* 
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tion,  ALLAZ.  The  German,  which  descends  from 
that  dialect,  has  aller,  alle,  alles,  which  is  the 
couimon  form  of  German  adjectives.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  used  A  instead  of  s  in  the  mascuUne.  Ai 
the  masculine  and  feminine  became  similar  on  thia 
account,  they  were  soon  confounded.  In  course  of 
tJme  the  a  was  weakened  into  e,  and  finally  dropt. 
So  the  three  gendei-a  became  ahke,  and  the  distinc- 
tion ceased. 


View  of  the  Oldest  forms  of  the  Indicative, 
Subjunctive,  and  Optative  Moods,  in  the 
European  Languages.  * 

The  example  ag,  move,  act,  do. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Singular. — Ag-ami,    or    ag-ag,  and  ag-a,  or 

AG-O,  I  act  :  AG-ASWI,  AGASI,  AGA-SWA-THWA,  AGAS- 

Tii.i,  AGIST,  thou  actest ;  agathwa,  agitha,  agi- 
T.\,  or  AGiTi,  he  acteth,  or  acts. 

Dual. — Aga-matha,  we  two  act ;  aga-thwa. 

Plural.  —  Aga-mans,  or  aga-math,  we  act: 
aga-thwatiiwans,  agathwatha,  agathatha,  a- 

'  TIlis  ;iiii!  the  following  view,  thoiigli  properly  belong, 
(iijr  tci  CIiuptiT  IV.  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
tlii.si.'  liews  which  are  appended  to  Chapter  III,  See  page 
2'Ji)  and  subsequent  pages. 
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^ATHETEi  AOITI8,.yOU  act  :  AOA-0£OND£N,  A6EON- 

DE,  AGONTi,  A6UNT,  they  act. 

Remark  that  reduplication  of  pronouns  was  used 
to  add  force  to  the  expression.  So  age-thwa- 
EONDEN,  or  ag£-toi4dan,  agktosan,  let  them  act ; 
.AGi-To-T£|  act  you. 

EiibjuncUve  Mood. 

This  is  a  new  verb  raised  on  the  other  by  help 
of  AG,  do,  work.  He  who  does,  has  posses- 
sion of  191^  and  can^  If  may  hold  its  original 
sense  of  macg,  might,  or  power,  I  may  act,  must 
signify  I  Iiave  power  to  act  in  myself,  without,  or 
with  permission  ;  and  can,  in  the  same  manner,  re- 
lates both  to  intrinsic  and  delegated  power.  Ag- 
AG-iMi  is  I  do  act,  with  power  of  my  own,  or  power 
granted  to  me  by  any  person,  object,  or  event, 
that  can  make  an  act  possible  or  performable.  The 
other  persons  are  ag*ag*ithi,  ag-ag-ithi. 

This  form  of  the  verb  is  by  itself  piurely  indicat- 
ive. Agam,  agas,  agat,  agamus,  agatis,  agakt, 
indicatively  say,  I  have  the  power  of  acting,  I  may 
act,  I  can  act,  &c. ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  state 
the  power  by  itself,  a  verb,  such  as  possum,  valeo, 
or  the  like,  is  used.  If  the  verb  express  a  wish  or  or- 
der, this  tense  is  properly  used.  Agat,  pronounced 
of  a  third  person,  in  an  emphatic  way,  is  may  be  act, 
give  him  leave  to  act,  let  him  act.  Ag-ag-it  describes 
the  power  in  him,  rising  from  himself,  or  granted  to 
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him.    This  tense  is  often  called  the  potentiaL     It 

is  conditional  from  portion  only. 

Optative  Mood, 

Some  ditJects  have  a  variety  of  the  sabjunctive, 
which,  on  account  of  a  greater  force  laid  on  it  than 
on  the  other  ;  has  assumed  a  fuller  form  than  that 
possessed  by  a  tense  expressive  of  mere  ability  or 
power.  This  is  the  optative,  which  is  also  formed 
by  AG,  work,  do, — but  the  emphasis  of  will,  wiab, 
and  desire,  ha3  given  a  distinct  shape.  Ag-a  g-imi  is 
properly  I  do  act,  but  if  tbe  miud  iix  an  importance 
to  the  action,  (or  doing,)  as  an  object  of  will  or 
intention,  of  wish,  or  deure,  of  lU>erty  of  action 
granted  by  these  internal,  or  by  any  external  cir- 
cumstances ;  then  agoimi  is  the  tense  preferred  to 
AC  E-o,  1  may  act,  or  the  Latin  agam. 

"Jlic  optative  is  also  an  indicative  teme,  capable 
of  being  used  by  itself,  as  in  the  example  o£  agoimi, 
I  wish  to  act,  I  desire  to  act,  I  may  act ;  or  as  a 
prayer,  agoimi,  may  I  act ;  agoi,  may  he  act. 

The  optative  of  preterite  and  past  tenses,  especi- 
ally of  those  that  express  action  past,  with  a  view 
clneHy  to  declare  the  fact,  is  much  employed,  with 
conjunctions,  to  describe  suppositional  acts,  that  are 
stated  to  have  taken  place  on  certain  conditions. 
Ki.KXA  is  I  said;  lexaimi  (lex*ag-imi)  is  I  did 
say,  I  did  wish  to  have  said,  I  felt  the  desire  to 
have  said.     Elexa  refers  to  an  act  past  and  done. 


Lexaim  desanbs$  a  desire  that  frnmeiiy  ekittecU 
and  includes  the  aenaea  of  I  mi^t  have  said^  1 
could  have  aaid^  I  would  have  said.  The  ivords  I 
br  v'6  fliud  express  the  paat  act»  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  tense  i  the  words  I  mighty  &€•  (to  mihtjb 
HABBAK  SAOTy  or  ego  potui  or  volui  dixissOf)  reUte 
to  the  power  or  desire^  present  at  that  time  when  the 
action  passed  bj»  Both  the  wish  and  the  act  are 
stated  as  past  and  gone*  This  optative  tense  serves 
as  a  conditional  or  subjunctive  to  assertions  made 
in  the  indicative,  particulaily  if  they  are  made  by  a 
preterite  or  indefinitely  preterite  verb. 

The  prindpal  optative  tense  in  Latin  is  the  im^ 
perfect  subjunctive.  An  account  of  the  formation 
of  the  Latin  verb  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  formula  LBOEBSMt 
Es,  £T,  EMUS,  BTis,  BNT,  is  composed  of  hBQ,  vead  $ 
LEGBB,  read,  did  read ;  and  the  term  eg,  or  ao,  ab« 
sorbed  in  the  long  vowel.  LECEit-EMUs  is  for 
LEOER-EO-iMUs.  The  tense  is  an  imperfect,  that 
is,  one  expresrive  of  an  act  passed,  without  declare 
ing  that  the  act  was  complete*  The  signification  is, 
I  mayed,  I  willed,  I  had  poww,  will,  ability,  to 
read.  Leorrem  is  I  might  read,  I  would  read,  I 
could  read,  I  shoidd  read,— ^  acts  expressed  by  the 
preterite  tenses  might,  could,  would,  and  should, 
derived  fimn  may,  can,  will,  sl^all.  When  this 
tense  is  used,  as  it  often  is,  in  a  present  or  future 
aigaifioaticn ;  it  alwqpa  ree^ves  that  sense  from  a 
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conditional  suppoaition.  Ic  wolde  raedak,  T 
would  read  in  common  English,  like  legereu  ia 
Latin,  means  1  have  a  wish  at  present  to  readv 
In  certain  circumstances,  my  will  must  lead  me  to 
read.  The  preterite  tense  woldc  clearly  show^ 
that  whatever  may  be  the  time  of  the  act  of  read- 
ing, the  act  of  willing  is  in  past  time.  In  legeb- 
■\  EM  the  act  is  referred  to  indefinitely  past  time,  as 

in  the  Greek  aorists  j  and  the  syllable  eg  describe* 
action,  and,  conseqnently,  a  power,  a  possibility,  a 
volition,  belonging  to  a  preterite  act.  We  majr 
suppose  any  future  act  past  and  gone,  and  we  may 
express  it  by  preterite  tenses ;  but  they  must  be  ac-. 
companied  by  words  stating  the  condition.  , 

The  reason,  why  all  these  senses  rise  from  one* 
word,  is  the  affinity  among  the  ideas  of  power  in 
oiirselvrs,  power  granted  to  us,  power  depending 
oit  our  will,  and  action  dictated  to  us  by  circum- 
stances of  duty  or  necessity,  which  make  us  act.  I 
should  (scEOLDE,  owed,  ought  to)  read,  means 
cillur  duty  dictates  to  me  the  act  of  reading,  or, 
some  case  being  put,  my  mind  would  be  led,  or  my 
ti'nipor  constrained  to  read.  The  derivation  of 
pos.sibiliiy  fioni  power,  or  ability  of  acting,  is  evi- 
dent.  Porrs  is  from  bag,  have  force,  might,  use 
fortv,  work.  Ablins  is  still  used  as  an  adverb  in 
Sc'iUcli,  for  possibly.  It  is  a  corruption  of  abalin- 
<;i  ■^.  in  tlic  state  of  abal,  powerful;  and,  as  a  noun, 
powir.  This  word  imposed  on  Mr  H.  Tooke,  who 
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assigned  it  as  the  origin  of  the  compounded  part  of 
Latin  verbals  in  bilis.  Bums,  addressing  the  Arch- 
fiend, uses  the  words  that  follow : 

O  would  ye  take  a  thought  and  men\ 
Ye^  aiblins^  might,  I  dinna  ken. 

Still  hae  a  stake ; 
I'm  wae  to  think  upon  yon  den. 

E'en  for  your  sake. 

The  sense  is»  <*  0»  if  you  would  meditate  and  re- 
pent, possibly  you  still  might,  though  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  it,  have  a  chance  for  deliverance.  I 
am  sorry  to  think  on  yon  dungeon,  merely  on  your 
account."  The  Puritans  have  greatly  condemned 
this  stanza. 


View  of  the  Ancient  Forms  of  the  Cases  of 

Nouns. 

N(minatwe.^^AnMAt  a  breathing,  an  act  of 
breathing,  a  spirit,  from  ah,  breathe,  and  ma, 
make. 

Genitive  or  Po55e55ire.-— Ahma-na-sa,  working 
as  the  breath,  acting  as  a  breath,  relating  to  a 
breath,  pertaining  to  a  breath,  of  a  breath.  By 
contraction  ahmins. 
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Nom'ma^ve  Piurai  and  JccusaHve  Pbaralf^^ 
AHMA-NA-Sii,  relating  to  a  breath,  beioogingto  a 
breath,  said  of  a  imiDber  viewed  ccdloctively  i  by 
contraction  abhans— the  nomioative  and  accusa- 
tive the  sams. 

Dative  Singular. — Ahha-ha,  breath-makiog, 
breath-collecting  or  gathering,  expressive  of  adding 
the  sense  of  the  noun, — to,  at,  with,  for,  by,  in,  on 
a  breath.  Every  relation  that  is  at  or  joined  with 
the  object,  may  be  expressed  by  the  dative.  Ahma- 
AiA  is  written  in  Gothic  ahmamua,  ABMASf,  and 
AHMiN.  The  last  fonn  was  used  to  prevent  ambi- 
guity, occasioned  by  corruption  of  other  ca&es. 

Dative  5inguZar~-AHMA-BA,  breath- maluugt 
bringing,  producing.  This  form  Js  not  found  id 
Gothic,  but  is  given  as  existing  in  the  old  dialects, 
Greek  and  Sanscrit. 

Accusative  Singular. — Ahma-na,  breath-work- 
ing, working  on  the  breath.  This  is  the  term  of 
action  exerted  on  the  object.  The  sense  is  on,  up- 
on, at,  after  i  but  action  is  always  understood. 
Tilt'  (liitive  is  a  still  and  fixed  state  of  the  object. 
The  accusative  is  a  state  of  the  object  under  ac- 
tion. The  genitive  is  a  mere  name  o{  possession,  or 
of  relation  of  any  kind.  When  the  noun  was  plu- 
ral, tlicrc  was  originally  no  term  for  the  accusative 
plural.     Tiie  nominative  stood  instead  of  it. 

Genitive  Plural. — Ahma-n-ig  or  aiima-n-ag, 
having  the  quality  of  ahman,  that  is  of  ahman-s. 


8pirit8,->'-0f  or  behmgin^  to  lipirite;    The  Gothic 

Dative  Plural. — AhmatHt^ba-^a;  ^Mls^brirtgiiig^ 
6f  eolleetitig,  or  AnviAj^^UtA,  by  cODCmction,  ah- 
MANAM  8ifd  An  MAM.  Th6$e  cas6&  Bte  formed  on 
AHMAN,  the  abbretiation  of  aA9^an9,  spirits. 

When  the  gender  is  os,  or  a  fetiiinine,  it  re-^ 
mains,  and  goes  before  the  terms  of  ease.  The 
concourse  of  towels  -leads  to  considerablcf  eomip* 
lion.  But  when  the  gender  is  sa,  or  some  letter 
iltat  drops  easily  ofl^  the  regularity  is  preiserved.  So 
/  m  DENTS  or  TUNTHS,  a  tooth,  from  dwagands  or 
THWAOANDs;  he  that  bruises  or  grinds;  nominative, 
TUNTHS  ;  genitive  and  nominative  plural,  tunth- 
ANS  or  TUNTHiNS  J  dative,  tunthama,  tunthima  ; 
TUNTHiM,  tunthin  ;  accusative,  tunthana  ;  geni- 
tive plural,  tunthan-ig  or  tdnthane  j  daftive  plu- 
ral, tunthanma  or  tuntham.  Latin,  dents,  dentis, 
denti  or  dente,  dentem  ;  dentes,  dentium,  dentibus, 
dentes  ;  originally  dent-s,  dentins,  dentima,  dentin, 
dent-ena;  plural,  dentins,  dentina,  dehtin-ba-sa, 
dentibos.  Greek,  odonts,  odontos,  odonti,  odonta ; 
pinral,  odontes,  odonton,-  odontesi,  odontes ;  origin- 
ally donts,  dontans  m  the  genithre  singular  and 
fiominative  plural ;  dative,  dontim,  dentin,  and 
donti ;  accusative,  dontana ;  genitive  plural;  don- 
tan-a ;  dative,  dontan-ba-sa,  dontabasa,  dontabase, 
dontafese,  dontessi.  The  accusative  was  doiiitans, 
now  odontas.     It  is  curious  to  remark  the  influ« 
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ence  of  euphony,  on  such  words  as  odonts,  and 
onus,  a  nail,  (nags  or  nagel,  from  hnag,  indent, 
scratch,  penetrate  by  force.) 

Fopulus,  a  race  or  kindred,  in  Old  Latin  poplos  } 
genitive,  poploe  ;  dative,  poploe  ;  accusative,  po- 
plom  ;  nominative  plural,  poploe  or  popli  j  geni- 
tive, poplosom ;  dative,  popleis  ;  accusative,  po- 
ploa ;  originally  poplo-ins  or  poploons,  in  the  ge- 
nitive and  nominative  plural ;  dative,  poploim  or 
poploin  ;  accusative,  poplo-na ;  genitive  plural, 
poplo'oiie  ;  (h  is  inserted,  to  prevent  the  hiatus  : 
The  Old  Latins  lisped  the  it  as  if  it  had  been 
8 :)  dative  plural,  poplonbas,  poblobos,  poplois, 
poplis. 

Note  3  G.  p.  64.. 
This  chapter  treats  at  full  length  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  derivative  verbs  and  nouns,  so  that 
the  pi'iiicipliislaid  down,  and  partly  exemplilied,  in 
tlie  preceding  part  of  the  work  ;  are  established,  and 
made  practically  useful  under  this  division. 

Gexeiial  Deductions.  L — All  words  derived 
fi'uiu  t)io  four  participles,  that  is,  from  the  re- 
doubled participle,  the  participle  in  d,  t,  or  th  ; 
tlic  participle  in  an,  fn,  on,  &c.  and  the  participle 
in  .\NDA  or  ANGA,  and  the  varieties  of  these  termi- 
nations ;  had,  first,  a  participial  sense  ;  next,  a  sense 
of  action  done  or  a-doing  ;  thirdly,  a  sense  of  be- 
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ing  in  the  state  of  action  done  or  a-doing ;  fourth*  \ 
lyt  a  aente  of  putting  into  that  state.     The  first  of  ^^ 
these  is  that  of  a  participle,  the  second  that  of  a 
verbal  noun,  the  third  that  of  a  substantive  or  ad- 
jeetiye,  the  fourth  .that  of  a  new  verb. 

JEsample.-^In  the  old  language,  drived,  or 
DRiFED,  (for  the  verb  itself  was  written  drif,  and 
the  participle  drifrd,)  first  signified  driven,  that 
is,  the  act  of  drive  done ;  secondly,  drifed,  or' 
drift,  its  contraction ;  signified  driving  in  general  $ 
not  a  substantive,  but  a  noun,  expressive  of  the 
power  of  the  verb,  as  a  ship  on  drift  or  a-drift,  a 
ship  under  the  act  of  driving.  He  could  not  stand 
the  drift  of  the  snow,  that  is,  the  actual  driving. 
The  drift  of  nature  forced  him  to  relent,  viz.  the 
actual  influence  of  nature.  Thirdly,  drifl  signified 
the  thing  driven,  as  the  drifl  was  lying,  that  is, 
the  driven  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground  ;  adrift  of 
cattle,  a  drove,  whether  a-driving  or  not ;  a  draught, 
from  DRAG,  draw,  the  name  of  a  thing  that  has  been 
drawn,  or  continues  to  be  drawn,  without  regard  to 
the  act.  Fourthly,  drift  became  a  verb,  in  the 
sense  of  make  a  drift,  that  is,  drive.  Observe  how 
the  derivative  is  fitted  to  supersede  the  primitive, 
being  more  special,  and  so  more  suitable  for  use. 

The  same  holds  with  respect  to  the  present  par« 
ticiple.  Bco  signified  bow,  and  beoend  bowing, 
that  is,  bow  a-doing.  Begend,  by  contraction, 
became  bend.      Begbno  first  signified  bowing. 
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next  the  bowing,  a  verbal  noun ;  then  ttw  being 
in  that  state  ;  lastly,  to  ^lut  into  that  state,  by  do- 
ing the  act.  To  bow  a  bow,  to  bow  a  tree,  be- 
came to  bend  a  bow,  to  bend  a  tree,  which  is  lite- 
rally to  put  under  bowing.  Derivatives  in  Airo, 
END,  IND,  ond;  and  in  ano,  kng,  ing,  ong  ;  are 
more  used  in  all  dialects  than  their  primitives.  So 
stand  for  stagend,  think  for  thigencg,  hang  for 
HAGENG,  land  for  lagend  or  leagend,  sink  for 
BJGENCG,  wend  for  wagend,  laog  for  laging  ;  from 
STAG,  dash  down  the  foot ;  THiG,  take  or  indicate  } 
hag  or  HAH,  lift ;  LAG,  lic ;  siG,  move  down ; 
WAG,  walk,  move  j  lag,  stretch  away. 

Deduction  II. — Every  ori^nal  word  in  ag, 
ISA,  FA,  PA,  LA,  MA,  HA,  sA,  Or  in  any  variety  of 
these,  or  in  any  consignificative,  not  acting  as  a  par- 
ticipial alHx  ;  excepting  always  such  of  these,  or  of 
()Liiei>,  lis  express  gender  ;  had,  first,  a  signification, 
made  up  of  those  of  the  radical  and  consignificative 
united  ;  next,  a  signification,  in  which  the  sense  of 
the  radical  prevailed,  though  partly  modified  by  the 
cuiisigiiiJicativc ;  lastly,  a  signification,  in  which 
tlio  rciiiembrance  of  the  compound  was  lost,  and 
the  general  sense  restricted  to  a  special  meaning. 

Examples. — Ag,  grow,  breed ;  AG-aiA,  in  its 
first  sense,  breed-make  j  in  its  second,  amma, 
breeder  j  in  its  third,  amj;,\-a  or  amma,  a  father, 
AM.\i.j,    a    mother:    ag-ha,  grow-work,    the   first 
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sense}  agra,  growing,  the  second;  aora-sa, 
A0RS9  and  AGROS ;  that  growing,  viz.  a  wild  or  cul- 
tivated field:  AG-LA,  grow-hold  or  grow-have; 
second,  ala,  grow,  go  on  growing;  third,  ala, 
grow  as  men  or  cattle  only. 

Compounds  of  compounds  follow  the  same 
course.  So  hwbal,  turn,  from  hweog-la,  makes 
HW£AL«MA^  turn-make ;  secondly,  a  turn  over ; 
thirdly,  turn'  as  waves  in  the  sea,  or  over  shore. 
Hw£ALM-£L,  in  Scotish  whommel,  means  whealm- 
inake.  an  act  of  turning  over,  particulariy  turning 
over  a  dish.  She  whambelt  or  whommelt  the  tub, 
that  is,  overturned  the  washing-pail.-— Hweol-oc, 
turn-act,  any  thing  turned,  a  turned  shell,  a  whelc 
HwEAL,  in  another  sense,  is  blow,  puff  out ;  from 
hweog-la,  blow-have,  blow ;  whence  hweol-oc, 
HWEALC,  blow-have,  any  thing  blown,  as  a  blister 
or  swelling  from  a  stroke ;  whence  whelk,  a  pim- 
ple, the  mark  of  a  recent  stripe,  in  Ghreek  helcos, 
in  Latin  ulcus. 

Diminutives  are  made  by  ac  or  ag,  and  *la,  as 
WAL,  turn ;  walc,  a  single  turn,  a  little  turn 
STEAL,  a  stiff  stem ;  stealc,  a  little  stem,  stalk 
8CA6,  agitate;    scac,  agitate  frequently,  shake 
TAL,  tell ;  TALC,  tell  in   little  sentences ;   pric 
a  shai*p  point ;  pric-el,  a  little  point,  a  prickle 
WAD,  a  step ;  wad-la,  make  little  steps,  waddle 
STICK,  adhere,  stop ;  stickle,  make  frequent  im- 
pediment.   These  senses  of  aq  and  la  are  of  a  se- 
condary kind. 
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Note  3  H.  p.  65. 
Words  in  T  ave  sometimes  preterite  partici^es 
from  verbs  m  d  or  t,  as  bended,  bent ;  leaded, 
lent;  hitud,  hit;  sometimes  tbey  come  from  cor- 
ruption of  D.  as  meant,  brought,  sought,  wrought, 
salt,  for  8ALKD,  belonging  to  the  soa  ;  dart,  dahed, 
drivt'H  ;  Kiiit,  miled,  soft ;  shift,  sceafed,  moved, 
avoided,  changed  ;  tuft,  tufed,  from  tuf  or  thuf, 
a  green  bush ',  part,  from  par,  separate,  in  X>atin 
pars,  for  parts,  divided  ;  nut,  forNUCED,  rolled  to- 
getlier ;  knot,  for  cnuced,  fixed,  by  being  rolled 
closely  or  compacted^  knitted.  All  nouns  of  this 
kind  had,  in  the  older  dialects,  marks  of  gender, 
that  is,  of  active  power  ;  so  sals,  in  Greek  hals  ; 
Nucs,  a  nut  ;  parts,  a  part ;  cnytta,  a  knot. 

Ukdi  cTiON  III. — All  modern  English  words 
ending  in  d,  de,  te,  t,  th,  derived  from  any  dia- 
lect, ancient  or  modem,  of  the  Celtic,  Teutonic, 
Cjici-k,  Latin,  Slavic,  Persic,  and  Sanscrit,  have 
their  tciiiiinations  from  da  or  aNda,  signs  of  the 
pR'tc'iitc  and  present  participle  ;  that  is,  they  have 
been  jiR'tcrite  or  present  participles,  or  they  have 
been  adjectives  formed  on  the  model  of  such  paiti- 
ciplts.  Consult  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary, 
tcnniuations  above  stated. 

Kuatiiples  of  this  rule,  which  comprehends  a 
laigj  portion  of  the  language,  are  bad,  bagd,  bow- 
ed, piiaiii,  weak,  useless  \  dread,  dreaged,  agitat- 
ed, fl-ar  ;  gad,  ga-ac'd,  sharpened,  a  sharp  stick  or 
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iron  ;  lad,  lag'd^  produced,  bom^  a  youth ;  mad^ 
MAO^D^  moved  ;  add»  from  ad,  aod,  touclied ; 
and  D,  a  remainder  of  dahe,  give.  Words  in  ed 
are  all  participles  or  participial  adjectives,  as  orbed, 
landed,  minded,  bearded,  handed,  aged.— Deed, 
daed,  DAOD9  done ;  cord,  ctred,  twisted ;  gleed, 
OLIGED,  inflamed;  need,  nbged,  forced;  pie'd, 
made  like  a  pie  or  magpie,  speckled  ;  sled,  slabosd^ 
drawn ;  braid,  braeged  or  brabced,  woven ;  bod, 
boged,  bogd,  sprung ;  curd,  crud,  crogd,  run 
like  milk ;  mud,  mogd,  wetted  ^  dust ;  ford,  fared 
or  FOROD,  passed,  a  passage  ;  third,  thrid,  three- 
ED  ;  ward,  wared,  guarded,  weared,  also  turned  ; 
bard,  bared  or  bered,  cried  or  sung  loudly,  which, 
in  the  oldest  Celtic,  must  have  had  some  consigni- 
ficative  of  personal  agency,  now  dropped  in  Welsh 
and  Irish.  Words  in  id,  from  the  French  or  La- 
tin, such  as  candid,  gelid,  rancid,  solid,  vapid,  vivid, 
&c.,  are  all  adjectives,  formed  like  aged,  orbed, 
landed,  viz.  having  land,  an  orb,  age.  Candid  is 
whitened,  having  white  ;  gelid,  colded  or  frosted, 
•having  cold ;  rancid,  rank-made,  having  a  rank, 
strong,  rotten  taste ;  solid,  made  firm,  for  solus  is 
strong,  sound,  whole,  in  a  lump  ;  and  metaphorical- 
ly, single,  one.  Many  words  in  ard  are  from  the 
Fi*ench,  which  anciently  formed  participial  nouns, 
from  derivatives  in  ar  or  er,  as  standar,  a  stander ; 
standiu-d,  made  a  stander ;  doter,  a  doting  man ; 
dotard  for  dotarbd,  a  man  in  that  state }  bay,  bay- 
AR,  a  bay  horse ;  bayard,  bayared,  one  of  that 
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colour  ;  BAs,  low,  base ;  dasteb,  )ui  who  is  base; 
BASTAUU,  one  iu  a  base  or  low  state*  low  boroj 
wisBU,  he  who  infonus  about  futurity;  wisAaO) 
one  who  is  iti  the  state  of  a  prophet  i  MAzzABftM 
mascheard,  what  is  in  the  state  of  a  griDder  {|u 
cliewer,  from  hascheb,  a  chewer,  viz.  the  jaWeJ 
Words  in  ANi3,  EKo,  iND — band,  UAOEfm,  bindio^u 
hub-band,  hus-bucenda,  house-inhabiting;  hant/, 
UAGKND,  ieizicg,  or  hamed,  catched  i  demaudi 
from  DE,  <lowii,  and  mand,  magaud,  putting,  en- 
trusting, ordering.  D£MANDo  was  1  entrust,  eajoio, 
■  order,  and  al'terwards  ask  by  aa  order. — Brand, 
mtAOEND,  a  burning,  fiery  object ;  waud,  wagend, 
a  oioviug,  flexible  rod  -,  grand,  grae£end,  extend- 
ing j  end,  EACEND,  the  joining,  the  border,  the 
marcli  or  limit;  find,  vagknu,  catcliing,  feeling; 
tfn<l,  rA(;i;ND,  drawing,  leaning  j  descend,  from 
j>ir;,  down,  off,  and  scand,  scagenp,  moving  iu  any 
directiun  with  an  eflFort,  clambering ;  rend,  ua- 
gi:n»,  tt.'aring;  prebend,  from  piiae,  forth,  and 
ii.vBLM),  liulding,  or  going  on  to  hold  ;  sand,  sa- 
i;i;m),  linking  cr  moving  particles  of  stone,  &c. ; 
tliuusand,  ihusand,  taihuns-taihunds-tehund, 
ii:x-m:ns-tj:n,  from  tegund,  tying,  knotting. 
Words  ill  ,\i>E,  IDE,  upE — GAMBADE,  a  cast  made 
by  tlic  leg,  or  thing  made  for  it,  from  gamba, 
the  k'l^,  a  derivative  of  gag,  go ;  brigade,  from 
liiiiciA,  eoiupany,  made  into  a  company ;  bro- 
cade,   braided,    from    broc,    embroider,    braid; 
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arcade,  aecbfld,  made  »  axch ;  fade,  fagd,  weakr 
aaed,  dhninidbed  in  siareDgth  or  substance ;  shade, 
acsAO,  acEAasD,  covered  j  giillade,  done  with  m 
grille  or  roasting  iron  $  &r  in  Teutonic  orabc  aad 
BRASC  signify  bum,  broil,  roast ;  being  from  rag, 
agitate  violently,  aa  hj  fire.  Gril  is  greaced,  broil 
BBOCEL,  and  roast  rocst.-— Elide,  from  b,  out,  and 
LAID,  LAiiOD,  or  LAGD,  driven,  struck,  pressed ; 
baatinade,  done  with  a  baston,  a  dub, .  from  baot, 
BUT,  struck,  an  instrument  of  striking;  bide, 
BiOD,  settled,  dwelt ;  slide,  sliod,  slipped ;  bride, 
BRAECED,  espoused;  camerade,  CHAMBERED,  friend; 
vaticide,  from  vates,  wagths,  a  speaker  of  futuro 
events ;  and  ciiha,  a  killer,  from  cwigd,  cut ;  ode, 
a  song,  from  aeid  or  oaod,  played,  sung :  the  verb 
aeid  is  in  Teutonic  oidd.  All  words  in  tudb  aro 
of  this  form ;  flen,  full ;  flen-it,  for  plenid, 
fil}ed ;  flenit»uden,  made  filled,  viz.  in  the 
filled  state.  The  consignificative  da,  done,  is 
thrice  found  in  rectitude;  rec,  roach,  strotch; 
RXCT,  straight ;  rectit,  straigbted ;  rectitodin, 
aTRAiGHTBD«ED*EK ;  in  English  straightness,  in  Vi* 
sigothic  RAIHT9IN8,  for  RAiHT-iG-EN-8,  rightnoss. 
Words  in  T--<cheat,  ceatt,  cwigt,  or  cwaoed, 
played,  wagged,  sported  with ;  feat,  ^act,  done, 
a  deed;  flat,  flaot,  broaden'd;  plat,  plaot,  a 
breadth  ;  boat,  bagt,  moved,  steerod ;  rat,  ragt, 
rudied,  run  with  speed ;  erect,  out^rxced,  stretch- 
ed out  or  up ;  meet,  gbmaced,  joined, .  matcb^ 
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ed,  proper ;  hatched,  haecced,  bewed,  a  thing  b* 
wliich  matter  is  hewed  ;  buffet,  buffed,  beat,  ae> 
of  having  been  bufied  j  jet,  jaced,  cast,  spout«d; 
market,  from  MF-nc,  trade,  the  traded  place  ;  nr- 
let,  a  little  man,  a  boy,  from  var,  a  man.  Let  is  a 
compound  of  LA  and  ed,  which  makes  diminutives, 
as  dribblet,  circlet,  buudelet,  bullet,  a  little  ball ; 
batlct,  a  little  bat.  The  Latin,  Greek,  and  Teu- 
tonic made  diminutives  by  la,  as  batel\,  a  little 
bat;  wAEiiiLA,  a  little  man;  circulus,  a  little  ring, 
FILIOI.A,  a  little  daughter  ;  but  the  darker  ages  add- 
ed m»  or  ET,  and  formed  batelette,  varelet, 

CIRCULET,  FILIOLETXE,  FILLETTE. 

Words  in  ant,  ent,  int,  ont,  unt,  are  all 
formed  on  the  present  participle,  as  secant,  cut- 
ting ;  moiidicant,  begging ;  significant,  signify- 
ing ;  iiitiint,  not  speaking ;  verdant,  greening, 
that  is  ill  actual  verdure;  miscreant,  unbelieving  ; 
uru)gaut,  linking  or  demanding  to  himself;  valiant, 
Iiaviiig  actual  and  present  strength;  gallant,  having 
[irt'sciit  gaiety,  or  courtesy  ;  vigilant,  having  pre- 
sent watchfulness ;  abundant,  having  overflow  or 
abundance  ;  tenant,  a  holding  ground ;  grant, 
ciUAKctxu,  reaching,  giving;  rant,  ragand,  roar- 
ing, making  noise  by  action  or  words ;  cadent, 
falling;  tangent,  touching;  scent,  from  sentio, 
which  is  from  sagent,  or  segent,  seize,  catch, 
with  any  power  of  the  body  or  mind.  Sapio,  from 
sAG-rA,  catch  with  the  taste,  is  from  the  same  radi- 
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cal.  Sapient  is  judging,  discerning ;  sapients  is 
literally  judging-he,  for  sa  is  he,  or  she,  or  it,  if  the 
object  be  viewed  as  an  active.  Sagus,  in  old  Latiut 
was  a  man  perceiving  the  future,  and  sag-ac-i  is 
he  possessed  of  discernment  of  any  kind. 

Lochiel !  Lochiel,  my  sight  I  may  seal* 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  will  reveal. 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Words  in  lent  are,  in  many  instances,  affected 
in  their  signification  by  the  power  of  two  consigni- 
ficatives,  viz.  by  la,  hold,  and  nt,  the  sign  of 
the  present  participle:  so  luculent,  which  is  not 
the  same  as  lucent,  for  this  reason :  luc,  shine, 
makes  lucend,  or  lucent,  shining:  the  lucent 
fields  signify  the  shining  fields,  the  fields  actually 
emitting  light,  or  existing  under  light ;  and  lucid 
fields  signify  fields  put  in  or  under  light,  and  re- 
maining in  that  state ;  but  the  introduction  of  la 
changes  the  sense,  and  luculus,  which  may  have 
been  used  in  old  Latin,  signifies  he  light-holding, 
or  having  of  light ;  that  is,  either  bright,  not  ab- 
solutely light  or  clear,  but  clearish.  According- 
ly, luculentus  is  lucol-end-s,  he  having  a  lightish 
state.  It  is  not  implied  in  la  that  the  light  is  less* 
ened,  though  la  is  generally  taken  in  that  sense. 
It  is  affirmed  only  that  light  is  had  or  possessed. 
All  the  dialects  of  the  general  language  have  many 
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verbs,  adjectives,  and  nouns  compounded  mth  la  f 
in  which  the  sense  is  not  of  that  kind,  which  is 
grammatically  termed  diminutive.  La  has  a  dimi- 
nutive  effect,  chiefly  when  annexed  to  nouns,  ts 
puer  in  Latin,  a  boy ;  puer-ul-us,  a  little  boy  ;  fax, 
a  torch  j  fac-ul-a,  a  iittie  torch ;  ager,  a  field  ; 
ageruluni  or  allium,  a  little  field  ;  acidus,  sharp 
to  taste ;  acidulus,  a  little  sharp.  The  reason 
of  this  signification  is,  that  to  have  the  qxialities 
of  any  object  admits  of  a  greater  or  less  degree : 
acid  is  positively  sharp,  but  acid-ul,  sbarp-liaviog 
or  bearing,  may  imply  only  a  tinge,  or  slight  por- 
tion of  acid.  The  same  reason  applies  in  compounds 
of  AC,  oc  ;  Ao,  oo  ;  ig,  \k  ^  and  other  varieties  of 
AG,  have.  Laub,  a  lamb;  lamb-ig,  lamb-having; 
that  is,  1,'itlicr  possessing  lambs,  or  having  something 
of  a  hiiiilj,  ;i  kind  of  lamb;  latib-ig-en,  lammikin, 
lambkin,  made  to  have  the  nature  of  a  lamb,  a  very 
little  i;imb,  from  lamb,  ig,  have ;  and  na,  make ;  a 
form  common  in  Teutonic  and  Greek  ;  so  poLis,  a 
town  ;  I'oi.-icH-NE,  a  townikin.  According  to  these 
ol)s(!i\ati(iNs  must  be  explained  turbulent,  in  the 
stiite  of  making  disturbance  ;  fraudulent,  in  the  ac- 
tive statL'  of  doing  fraud  ;  virulent,  actively  having 
venom  ;  corpulent,  actually  holding  a  body,  a  large 
body, — for  all  such  derivatives  tend  to  an  enhanced 
sense,  arising  from  the  active  union  of  la,  hold,  or 
have  ;  and  the  present  participle. 

W  ords  ill  MENT  ]iossess  two  powerful  ronsignifi- 
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cative  parted  viz.  ma,  makef  and  ent,  sign  of  the 
present  participle.    Though  some  of  them  are  half 
Teutonic,  as  garment,  bodement,  batement,  preach- 
ment,. &c.  &c.  the  model  of  them  is  Latin.     Add 
MA,  or  its  varieties,  to  any  verb ;,  it  gives  the  verb  an 
active  sense  of  make,  or  made  ;  so  aug,  increase  ; 
AuoMA,  increase-make,  or  increased  by  making  the 
action  of  the  verb  j  join,  £NT,  equal  to  ing  in  mo- 
dem English,  you  have  augment,  an  increase 
making.     Such  forms  are  participial  in  Greek  and 
Sanscrit ;  but  in  Latin  they  are  used  only  as  nouns, 
with  UM,  the  sign  of  the  neuter-gender,  annexed, 
which  is  lost  in  English.     Augment,  ornament^ 
testament,  ligament,  cement,  &c.  were  originally,  as 
to  sense,  increasing,  adorning,  witnessing,  or  show- 
ing, binding,  joining ;  by  adding  um,  they  denoted 
the  increasing,  adorning,  witnessing,  &c.  that  is, 
the  thing  which  increased,  adorned,  testified ;  but 
in  the  dark  ages,  words  in  memx  retained  or  recover-' 
ed  their  ancient  active  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  rt-- 
galement,  the  act  of  regaling }  bombardment,  the 
act  of  bombai'ding ;  infeoffinent,  the  act  or  deed  of 
infeoffing ;  and  in  many  others.  We  can  say-— dui^ 
ing  the  refreshment  of  the  troops,  for  during  the 
refreshing :   They  had  an  entertainment,  viz.  a 
meal :  In  the  entertainment,  for  in  the  entertain- 
ing.     Here  the  word  is  both  a  verbal  and  a  sub- 
stantive noun  i  but  this  double  sense  takes  place 
only  in  more  modem  examples ;  for  it  would  not  be 
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Latin,  French,  or  Eoglisb,  to  say  !n  segmento  G^ 
in  secando,  dans  le  segment  for  en  coupant,  or  in 
the  segment  for  in  the  cutting. 

Words  in  rt,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  pre- 
terite participles  of  words  in  ab,  er,  ik,  oh,  and  vr  j 
varieties  of  ra,  lliey  resemble  words  in  rd  ;  so  start* 
STYRED,  moved,  a  motion ;  covert,  covered,  a  cover ; 
girt,  GYRED,  girded,  a  girt;  art,  ared,  wrought, 
joined,  fitted,  a  trade  or  practice ;  skirt,  skyred, 
divided,  the  edge  of  a  robe;  snort,  snyred,  sneer- 
ed, a  sound  throuj^h  the  nose  ;  shirt,  scyhed,  a 
short  linen  dress,  railed  in  Greek  colobion  ;  a  cut 
or  short  dress,  a  cutty-sark  ;  sort,  sortit,  come  out, 
p"oduced,  race,  kind. 

English  words  in  ist,  from  the  Greek  istes,  or 
L:iun  isTA,  were  formed  as  follows :  soph-os,  wise, 
from  si;f  in  Teutonic,  and  sap  in  Latin,  perceive 
with  tlie  external  or  internal  faculties.  Soph  is 
the  old  genitive,  wise-make,  or  work ;  sophis- 
TA,  wised,  made  wise  j  sophist-a,  or  es,  he  who 
performs  or  practises  wisdom.  The  noun  must 
first  be  considered,  then  the  personal  termination. 
In  Teutonic  such  nouns  are  not  uncommon,  for  in- 
stance, mitsT  or  DRisT,  for  BRicsr,  a  breaking; 
bacst,  for  B  ic-s-ED,  a  baking ;  BiiEWbT,  for  brocst, 
a  brewing  ;  maltst,  a  malting.  Observe  each  of 
thfso  nomis  are  preterite  in  their  formation,  for 
muc-s,  iiAc-s,  MALT-s,  In  the  old  language,  would 
have  si^^iiifiei!  break-make,  bake-make,  malt-uiake  ; 
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and  BRIC8T,  BAC8T9  HALTSTf  would  have  meaBt 
brokCf  baked»  maked.  Add  to  oiie  of  these  ka. 
Ay  or  8A9  worker, — all  three  oonsignifioatives  of  per* 
son ;  yon  have  bacst-er  or  Baxter,  bacst-a  or 
BACST-ESy  he'  who  practises  baking.  Sophist-es 
is  he  who  practises  tiie  making  of  wise  men,  which, 
like  other  arts,  may  be  done  with  different  abi- 
lities. The  English  words  in  ast,  ist,  ost, 
Ust,  are  preterite  participles  of  verbs  in  sa,  or 
descendants  of  sta,  formed  by  imitation,  after  the 
distinct  senses  of  sa  and  ta  were  lost.  Examples 
are  brewst,  a  browst,  a  brewing,  from  bboc-st,  for 
BRAEc,  is  boil ;  yest,  6A*ah*8T,  what  is  blown  or 
puffc,  barm ;  blast,  blagst,  a  blow ;  fast,  FACSTf 
fixed }  gast,  oa<-ag-st,  terrified,  awed ;  least,  litst, 
litist,  diminished ;  best,  haetst,  command ; 
midst,  MipisT,  midemist,  put  among,  put  in  the 
mid  part.  Latin  words  in  estus  are  of  the  same 
class,  as  modus,  a  measure ;  modres»t-us,  measured, 
kept  in  measure  or  bounds;  moles,  a  mass,  a  weight; 
mol-es-tus,  made  heavy,  heavisome,  burdensome* 
The  terminations  ist  in  Greek,  est  in  Latin,  ist, 
AEST,  ST,  and  their  varieties,  in  Teutonic,  were,  in 
later  ages,  all  applied  from  imitation  rather  than 
from  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  sense.  We  hav^ 
simplist,  fabulist,  humanist,  lutanist,  purist,  &c.  in 
our  language,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  strict  philoi> 
logy. 

Words  in  th  and  the,— examples,  loath,  lath. 
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LAGTH,  LAGD,  attacked,  bosti'te,  hatefiil ;  ratF» 
ragth,  kaod,  hasted,  sped,  early,  ready ;  amith, 
sMTGTH,  SMIGD,  SHiited  ;  SMiTH-A,  he  wLo  follows  « 
beating  art  ;  month,  monetii,  moned,  mooned,  • 
moon's  period  j  fifth,  fifed,  fived,  the  fired  day ; 
the  slxed  day,  the  sevened  day,  tlie  twentWd, 
the  hund-raed-eth,  the  hnndredeil  day.  Ruth, 
REWETn,  REWED,  from  RIG,  fccl  sharp,  pungent 
pain,  aa  in  repentance  or  strong  pity  j  hearth, 
HEAREi),  the  place  of  the  har,  or  burning  coaJs  ; 
with,  a  contraction  of  withra,  turned,  from  wtgo, 
turned;  breadth,  bbeacded,  the  broadened  ;  broth, 
breweth,  from  bboc,  boil.  Bbocwed  is  brewed, 
Uist  ia,  expressed  by  boiling. — Sloth,  slowetH, 
or  sLAWETH,  SLAWED,  'from  SLAG,  crecp,  slip 
alonj; ;  ulicnce  slug,  a  creeping  snail,  and  sluggard, 
a  slow  m;iii ;  wanntli,  warmed,  from  warm  ;  booth, 
itoTM,  uoGTH,  BOGED,  dvvclt,  a  thing  raised  for 
dwellinii'  under  ;  sooth  for  siineth,  suned,  firmed, 
Kolid  ;  troth,  TREWETH,  trugeth,  troced,  tried, 
felt  !)y  pressure  to  be  solid  ;  north,  nyred,  darken- 
ed :  in  Icelandic  Niordr  or  Niorthr  is  a  giant,  who 
was  supposed  to  preside  over  temples  and  images  of 
the  gods,  a  kind  of  subsen'ient  deity  or  priest. 
(See  the  Edda,  Vafthrudnismal,  Stroph.  38 : 
Naiirvi  or  Niorfvi,  in  the  same  story,  Stroph.  25, 
is  called  the  Father  of  Nfg/it.)  Naui-vi,  which  srg- 
n'li'ws  dusky,  depressed,  dark,  an  epithet  nearly  the 
same  in  sense  and  derivation  with  niger,  is  declar- 
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ed  in  the  Edda  to  be  the  father  of  Nott,  night. 
She  was  married  to  one  Naglfar,  by  whom  she  liad 
a  son,  Audr,  emptiness ;  then  to  one  Anar,  b; 
whom  she  had  lord,  the  earth ;  and,  last  of  all,  to 
Dellingr,  the  twilight,  or  darkling  time,  the  period 
of  light  and  darkness,  joined  together.  By  DelL 
ingr  she  had  Dagr,  day. 

Other  words  in  th  and  the  are  breathe,  braecd,. 
sent  out,  expired,  blown;  eath,  egath,  aoad, 
moved,  hastened,  made  quick  or  ready,  easy ;  birth, 
bereth,  baerth,  bered,  bom,  brought ;  sheath, 
sceagth,  sceaged,  covered,  the  cover;  mirth, 
mireth,  mirgeth,  miriged,  rejoiced  by  gestures 
.expressive  of  pleasure  or  amusement. 

All  words  in  r,  er,  or  or,  in  any  variety  of  ra, 
which  have  d,  de,  t,  te,  or  th,  or  the,  before  the 
said  varieties  of  r,  are  nouns  or  verbs  of  action,  form- 
ed on  preterite  or  present  participles,  or  on  words 
descending  from  them. — Examples,  father,  faod, 
got,  getting ;  fader,  a  getter :  mother,  mood, 
bred,  breeding ;  mod-er,  a  breeder :  brother,  bbog, 
bred,  bom ;  brod-er,  one  of  the  same  breed :  sis- 
ter, 8WI8T,  for  swagst,  own  kin ;  swist-ab,  one 
of  our  (yam  family :  calendar,  an  almanack,  he  or 
it  who  calls  the  beginning  or  days  of  the  month, 
from  CALEND,  calling  these ;  reader,  he,  she,  it 
that  makes  reading ;  adder,  a  biter,  from  agd, 
bitten,  poisoned  by  biting ;  padder,  he  who  keeps 
the  road,  or  walks  it  on  foot,,  from  ifuif  pagd, 

VOL.  I.  B  b 
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walketl,   a  road  ;   dodder,  wtat  forms  buslies  i 
knots,  from  dod,  a  bush,  dogd  or  togd,  grown  j.  I 
rudder,    koder,  boodf.r,  he  or  it   that  rows  or 
moves  the  ship.     Sender,  bender,  holder,  feeder, 
and  the  like,  are  self-evident. — Retnainder,    re- 

MAINEDKK,   Of   BEMAVENDEK,  whst   remaioS,    OT    IS 

remaining;  joinder,  from  joindure  or  jointure, 
join-making,  the  joining;  hinder,  make  hind,  from 
HiNED,  kept  down,  kept  back,  thrust  down,  im- 
peded.  (See  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  in 
the  word  hin  and  heov.) — Sunder,  one-making, 
that  is,  made  into  single  or  separate  divisions, 
from  suND,  Eolid,  united,  sound,  one  }  order,  liter> 
ally  rowed,  ranked,  ranged,  made  into  rows,  from 
OEOD,  a  line ;  solder,  sold-making,  from  soled, 
preterite  of  sal  or  seal,  tie,  join,  cement ;  pound- 
er, pound-maker,  from  pdnd,  pogend,  pigend, 
pouncing,  stamping.  Observe  that  d  is  euphonic, 
not  a  consignificative,  in  thunder,  thukr  or  thun- 
r.R,  noise-making  ;  and  in  two  or  three  other  words. 
Hitlicr  is  HiDER,  HI,  this  place,  hi'd,  here'd,  or 
brought  here,  and  hider  here-making,  belong- 
ing to  liere.  Thither  is  thi,  that  place,  thid, 
TMKKKi),  THiDER,  belonging  or  relating  to  there. 
Otlier  is,  in  Visigothic,  anthar,  an,  one,  anod, 
niadf  one,  one'd,  anoder,  pertaining  to,  or  making 
a  siiiffle  one. 

All  words  from  the  Latin,  or  its  dialects,  in  at  or 
in  Toil,  in  iTOB  and  utor,  are  preterite  participles 
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augmented  by  the  consignificative  of  action  or  per* 
son^  agency ;  so  deprecator,  one  who  deprecates, 
from  deprecatus;  mediator,  from  mediatus,  put 
in  the  middle;  gladiator,  from  gladiatus,  swords 
ed;  actor,  from  actus,  done;  traitor,  from  traysd, 
TRBGED,  given  up,  betrayed ;  tutor,  defender,  from 
tutus,  defended,  protected.  All  words  in  dler 
and  TLER,  whether  from  verbs  in  le,  as  settler, 
kindler,  fondler,  meddler;  from  settle;  from 
SA6TEL,  ciNDEL,  cw^oEND,  raising  fire  or  light ; 
FONDEL,  from  FON,  fagen,  feagen,  a  soft  silly 
creature,  a  fool ;  medel,  or  middle,  intermix  one- 
self by  beginning  to  act ;  or  from  nouns,  as  sad- 
dler, girdler,  idler,  fiddler ;  fit)m  saedel,  a  seat ; 
GTRDEL,  a  girth  or  girt ;  agdel,  spoiled,  void, 
empty ;  fidel,  from  figd,  a  string,  a  tier ;  contain 
a  preterite  participle  or  a  word  of  that  order. 

Ail  English  words  in  ancy,  enct  ;  or  in  anc^ 
ENCE ;  if  formed  after  the  Latin  antia  or  entia,  or 
the  Greek  anteia  ;  involve  a  present  participle  -and 
the  consignificatives  ig  and  a.  A  marks  the  agency 
as  feminine.  So  radiance  and  radiancy,  from  ra- 
digantiga  or  radi antia.  Radigant  is  raying, 
shedding  rays,  radiant ;  and  radigant-ig,  radiant- 
having  ;  and  marked  as  an  act  or  action,  with  a  the 
sign  of  the  feminine  gender.  Ardency,  ard,  from 
ag-ar-ad,  burnt,  bum  ;  ardent,  burning,  ardemt^ 
IG,  having  that  act  or  quality;  ardent-ig-a,  ardent- 
lA.    Observe  that  ▲  not  only  marks  the  agency, 
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but  seems  to  have  the  power  of  ag,  have.  For 
compare  abstract  nouusin  tude  with  those  in  ancej 
TENDENTiA,  foT  instance,  with  magjjitudo  ;  the 
force  of  the  repeated  consignificative  seems  to  be  ne- 
cessary in  forming  those  classes  of  words :  tend, 
■tretchjTENDENT,  stretching;  XENDENT-lG.strelch- 
ing-have,  or,  as  it  would  be  in  English,  stretchingy  ; 
then  TENDENT-iG-A,  having  that  active  quality : 
UAoy,  great;  magnit,  greated,  made  great-,  mag- 
NiTUDiN,  the  being  put  into  the  state  of  great.  The 
Teutonic  nation  made  these  abstracts  in  an  easy 
way;  abdentia  wouid,  among  them,  have  been 

BBINNINO   or    BRINST  J    TENDEKTIA,    the    drifb,    or 

DEiFiNCG,  the  8TEAEC1NG  or  to-wendiDg;  and  mag- 
NITUDO,  the  MIKIL-IG-ENS,  MIKILEINS,  or  MICIL- 
NYSSE. 

AH  English  words  in  antv,  enty,  intt,  or  in 
TY,  from  a  French  or  Franco-Latin  source,  in- 
clude a  present  or  preterite  participle,  or  words 
formed  after  these.  The  Latin  tia  was  corrupted 
into  TIE  or  ty,  and  confounded  with  the  Teutonic 
JH  or  iG,  in  modem  English  written  t.  X>atin  ab- 
stracts in  TAS  or  TATS,  as  puritas  and  sanctitas,  be- 
came, in  some  European  dialects,  puntade,  santi- 
tudc ;  purita,  and  santita ;  in  others  purite  and  saint- 
ite,  and  in  English  puritie,  sanctitie ;  purity,  sanc- 
tity. 

Deduction  IV.— All  English   words  in   an, 
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ANE,  EAN^  ENEy  EEN,  IN^  INEy  AIN^  AINE,  BMN,  ON,' 

OAN,  ONE,  0WN9  UN,  UNE,  derived  from  the  Teu^. 
tonic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  Celtic,  or  the  modem  dia- 
lects of  these,  involve  the  consignificative  na,  which^. 
in  the  early  stages  of  langaage,  formed  preterite 
participles  and  possessive  nouns,  in  the  model  of 
tixoae  participles.  Words  from  the  Oriental  and 
other  languages,  not  belonging  to  those  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  work,  are  excepted* 

This  deduction  relates  to  the  words  contained  in 
more  than  seventy  pages  of  Walker's  Dictionary. 
Examples  are  ban,  boden,  proclaimed,  a  proclama* 
tion ;  an,  eacen,  acn,  united,  one  i^  scian,  scea- 
GEN,  cut,  a  cutter,  a  sword ;  clean,  clagen,  lift* 
ed,  rubbed,  made  clear;  dean,  doten,  decan, 
decanos,  tenthed  man,  belonging  to  ten ;  mane, 
ma(G^£na,  high  or  raised  part  of  the  neck ;  thane, 
THEGEN,  served,  a  servant ;  bane,  bagen,  beaten, 
stung,  death-blow ;  vidne^  from  vie,  a  dwelling ; 
VIC-EN,  viilaged,  belonging  to  the  dwelling,  near 
to  it,  within  or  about  it;  sane,  swagen,  sound, 
strong,  whole ;  wane,  wacen,  diminished,  decay ; 
pine,  POEN,  pagen,  faid^  or  pigen,  tortured,  per* 
haps  a  little  confounded  with  feo,  money  or  cattle ; 
fine,  FAGEN,  wrought,  polished,  made  handsome ; 
FAECN  or  FACN,  deceitful,  cunning,  subtle,  from 
FAC,  feign;  discipline,  from  discipulina,  the  act 
of  being  treated  like  a  scholar  or  learner,  from 
discipulus ;  humane,  from  homanus,  prdbaUy  homi* 
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nanus,  he-belonging-to  a  man,  man-like,  feeling  or 
acting  like  a  man ;  saline,  from  sal  and  xa,  salu 
ed,  made  of  salt,  pertaining  to  salt ;  caD-ine,  per- 
taining to  a  dog ;  tribune,  belonging  to  a  tribe, 
he  who  is  the  tribe-man. 

In  Latin  and  Greek  nouns  of  the  (leriTatire 
species  in  ainos,  einos,  onos,  inus,  anus,  unus, 
&c.,  there  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  diph- 
thong or  long  vowel  is  a  relic  of  AG,  ig,  oo,  or 
DG,  which,  in  ancient  times,  stood  before  the  con- 
significative  NA.  So  ALGos,  pain  ;  algeinos,  pain- 
ful, for  ALG-lG-EN^os  ;  DKos,  fear ;  deinos,  for  DE- 
iG-ENOS  ;  AGLA,  shining,  lustre  ;  agl>ag-igs,  ao- 
LAios,  splendid.  In  Homer's  age,  they  still  ie< 
tained  the  vowels  produced  by  changing  g  into  a 
vowtl,  or  rather  by  expelling  it ;  and  so  permitting 
tliu  preceding  and  following  vowels  to  meet.  We 
lirid  DKKiNos -for  DEiNos,  and  algeeinos  for  ai.- 
CLiNos  ;  iind  the  same  in  many  other  words.  I  be- 
lieve tli^t  the  original  models  of  salinus,  humanus, 
inipoitumis,  and  the  like,  had  ag,  or  some  of  its 
varieties,  between  the  radical  and  na.  The  di£Fer- 
encc  of  sense  consisted  in  the  effects  of  ig  and  na 
joined  ;  thus  sal,  salt ;  salin,  made  salt,  or  lite- 
rally Sidled  ;  sal-ig-in,  made  to  have  the  nature  of 
salt,  ::altish. 

Other  words  in  na  are  glean,  gligen,  gathered, 
perloiin  gal hering ;  quean,  cwigen-o,  bred, a  breed- 
er, a  woman  j  yean,  eacen,  bred,  breed  ;  fan,  va- 
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ctENy  wavedy  a  waver>  a  fan ;  geman,  gemagen^ 
mixed,  unsacred ;  eommon,  meaiii  a  common  man ; 
yeoman,  commoner ;  moan,  maoen,  sounded,  cam«« 
plaint,  groan.  A  groan,  gragen,  is  a  cry  sent  out, 
a  clear  cry ;  but  magen  is  a  dull  cry,  made  with 
the  mouth  not  open,  through  the  nose.  Grag  is 
cry  out,  whence  gragt,  gret,  greet,  weep  or  sa« 
lute  with  a  cry ;  grugel,  growl,  snarl ;  grogent, 
grunt ;  while  mag,  beside  mane  or  moan,  produced 
MOG,  mug,  and  muc,  bellow  through  the  nose ; 
myr  or  MUR,  murmur;  murn,  from  muren, 
mourned,  complained,  and  many  others. — Roan, 
roden,  having  a  red  quality ;  pan,  patin,  a  kind 
of  pat  or  pot }  span,  spagen,  a  hand-grasp ;  also 
grasped ;  tan,  tag  en,  thicken  or  dress  skin  by 
tugging ;  swan,  swagen,  sounded,  the  bird  that 
sings  ;  den,  dign  or  digen,  dug,  hollowed,  a  hol- 
lowed place,  a  vale ;  keen,  cwicen,  vivid,  quick, 
bold.  In  German  keck  for  cwic  is  bold. — Blain, 
blegene,  blown,  a  blister ;  stain,  stacen  or  sta- 
GEN,  a  thing  stamped  in,  a  blot  made  with  force  ; 
main,  meagen,  powerful,  chief,  greatest;  strain, 
stracen,  a  stretched  body,  voice,  race  ;  but  strain, 
kindred,  is  from  streond  or  strynde,  a  getting  ; 
mountain,  Montana  or  montagena,  elevated, 
made  like  mons  or  monts,  a  height ;  vain,  vacen, 
empty ;  vein,  vigen,  a  way,  a  race,  a  course,  a 
blood-race,  the  Anglo-Saxon  aedre-wegga;  fin, 
FiGEN,  flied,  moved,  swum  ;  fon,  a  fool,  feagen  or 
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;doen,  a  weak,  soil  creature  i  talon,  taclon,  bom 
TAG,  catch,  or  tag,  the  toe  ;  felon,  fegl,  bitiog, 
sharp,  severe,  he  who  has  done  a  cruel  deed  i  moon, 
UoNA,  grown,  waxed,  or  shone ;  mon-a,  he  who 
trases  i  soon,  sdn,  swugun,  quick,  continuous, 
immediate ;  earn,  ear-en,  gained,  trom  eah  or 
KACEit,  increase,  gain ,  earn,  in  Scotish,  coagu- 
late, from  TON,  a  common  transposition  of  run. 
Ruunet  is  that  by  which  milk  is  run. 

Since  naething's  awa,  ns  we  can  learn. 
The  kirn's  to  kim,  and  milk  to  eitrn, 
Gae  butt  the  bouse,  lass,  and  waken  my  bairn, 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben. 
The  Bcrvant  gaed  quhnr  the  doditet  lay  ; 
The  shells  War  cauld,  »cho  was  away. 
Anil  tiiftt  to  her  pidwit'e  'pan  say, 

Scho's  air  wi'  tlie  Gaberlunzie  man. 

."^iiico  nothing  is  gone,  that  we  can  discover, 

I'lu'  thiirn  must  now  be  churned,  and  the  milk  curdled. 

(Jo  to  llic  kitchen,  girl,  and  awake  my  child. 

And  bid  her  come  quickly  into  the  parlour. 
Till-  HiTvunt  went  where  the  daughter  iiad  her  bed  ; 
'I'lic  .■^ht-L'ls  were  cold,  she  was  gone : 
'i'hfii  ([uickly  she  began  to  say  to  her  mistress, 

She  is  away  with  the  wandering  be^ar. 

To  ilic  above  list  may  be  added — dawn,  dagen, 
daytd,  lliu  coming  of  day  ;  dun,  doben,  dull  or 
dark  in  colour,  but  dim,  dwogen,  strike,  knock  j 
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yawn,  osons,  geogen,  open ;  own^  agn,  agen^ 
held,  possessed,  proper ;  un  and  an,  wocen,  wacn^ 
deficient^  wanting,  not ;  mom,  morgek,  dawned, 
shone  or  increased ;  turn,  tbin,  trioen,  roll,  runt 
move  around ;  western,  w;e8T£Ren,  belonging  to 
wester,  that  is,  towards  the  west ;  urn,  urena,  for 
woBNA,  a  water  jar ;   lorn,  lorsn,  lost ;  yearn» 
georn  or  GRIN,  for  graecen,  reach  after,  long  for* 
To  GROKs,  in  Scotish,  is  to  stretch  for  meat  like 
a   dog.     Gredig,  is  hungry  in  Yisigothic,  and 
GRiDHNE,   in  Indian,  is  the  same  thing. — Dem, 
DiGEREN,   hid;    stem,    sttr-en,  the    steerage; 
quem,  cwearen,  whatever  goes  round,  a  hand* 
mill  or  a  chum ;  iron,  yren,  metallic.   Aiz,  aer, 
from  ager,  melting,  is  metal  of  any  kind. 

All  words  in  sion  and  tion,  derived  from  Latin 
abstract  nouns  in  sio  and  tio,  which  had  ionis  in 
the  genitive,  and  in  early  times  ion  in  the  nomi- 
native, are  old  present  participles,  constracted  on 
the  preterite  participle  ;  so  rasus,  shaven ;  rasion, 
shaving,  a  contraction  of  rasigong  ;  natus,  bom ; 
nation,  natigong,  a  bearing,  a  brooding,  a  race, 
family,  nation.  This  mle  has  no  exceptions,  if 
the  words  be  abstract  nouns. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  and  French,  formed  nouns  in  one,  or 
ON,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  present  par* 
ticiple,  though  the  derivation  was  concealed  by  the 
way  of  wriUng.    Examples  are  trqnco,  a  stump  of 
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a  tree  ;  tronc-one  ;  in  French  thoncheon,  a  stick 
of  a  short  truncated  kind  ;  flasc,  a  flagon  j  flas- 
CONE,  a  flask-like  vessel  j  pont,  a  bridge ;  pontoxe, 
a  kind  of  bridge  ;  bal,  a  ball ;  balone,  a  kind  of 
ball,  a  ball-like  machine,  a  balloon ;  sala,  a  room  ; 
SALOKE,  a  kind  of  room.  The  idea  of  big,  unshape- 
ly, or  ugly,  Was  at  length  attached  to  some  nouns 
of  this  order.     In  Teutonic  their  form  would  be 

TROXCONC,  FLASCONG,  PONTUNG,  BALONG,  SAMNG, 

or  sALONG,  a  trunkjng,  flascing,  pouting,  balling, 
saling.  "We  say  a  steading  of  houses,  a  holding  of 
land,  a  calling,  ur  trade;  while  on  the  continent 
they  use  mansione,  tekimento,  and  vocatione. 
The  use  of  as  is  remarkable  in  homuncion,  from 
HOMUNCio  in  Latin.  Homin  is  a  man  j  homin-ic- 
i:i,-i  s,  or  uoMUNcuLUs,  a  mannikin,  or  a  man-ic- 
j.L  ;  and  iioMUNcioN,  for  homin-ic-ig-onc,  a  man- 
ici-iNf.-,  or  MANiKii'iNG,  a  kind  of  mannikin,  some- 
thiiif;  less  than  a  little  man. 

'liic  jiliilologist  must  distinguish  words  in  on, 
o.vr,,  and  other  varieties  of  ong,  from  those  that 
terminate  in  the  varieties  of  na.  Dudgeon,  scut- 
clieon,  kiiicheon,  habergeon,  hals-beorg-ong,  are 
examples. 

j^iiiiiiuitives  in  ig-e?j  owe  their  sense  to  ag  or 
k;  as  iiiucli  as  to  na.  So  cat,  a  cat;  cat-ig,  be- 
loiii:;iii!j;  to  a  cat,  of  the  nature  of  a  cat,  a  little  cat ; 
<-.v;-i(--(:x,  a  catkin,  a  little  cat ;  wiL,  a  contraction 
of  A\'ilii;tni  ;  wii,-iG,  belonging  to  Will,  little  Will, 
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Willie  J  wiLTG-EN,  Wilkin,  little  Will ;  gyr,  a 
garment ;  otbiun,  jerkin,  a  little  coat ;  bod,  from 
BOGD,  a  stab,  push ;  bodkin,  a  little  staliber.  In 
German,  X4Eib£,  loye }  leibchin,  a  little  love ;  so 
in  the  German  ballad  of  Lenore, 

Schon  Liebchen  ahurztej  sprang  and  scfawang 

Sich  auf  das  Ross  behende ; 

Wobl  um  den  trauten  Reiter  schlang 

Sie,  Hire  lilienhande. 

The  fair  maid  tuck'd  her  dress^  sprung  and 
Mounted  herself  on  the  horse^  actively 
Glad  about  the  rider  threw 
She  her  lily  hands. 

ft 

Note  3  I.  p.  73. 
All  Teutonic  words  in  mb  are  not  pure  com- 
pounds of  MA  and  ba»  There  is  a  tendency  to  in- 
sert B,  for  the  sake  of  the  sound,  after  such  combi- 
nations as  LXM,  for  LiTHM,  a  joint ;  crum  for  cRUOBf, 
a  breaking  or  rubbing  down ;  and  lam,  for  laom, 
a  thing  produced  or  bred,  a  lamb.  There  is  a  si- 
milar tendency  observable  in  humble,  for  humilEi 
from  humilus  }  tremble,  for  tremile  ;  dissemble, 
for  DissiMiLE  or  DissEMLE,  and  in  many  other 
words  of  that  form  in  the  European  languages. 
The  Sanscrit  has  examples  of  the  same  nature.  P 
is  inserted  in  some  instances  for  a  like  purpose. 
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Note  3  K.  p.  7*- 
We  find  in  Teutonic  dgag,  moisture ;  deaoio, 
dewy,  moist ;  danc,  for  deaginco,  having  a  moist 
nature,  dank  j  damp,  for  deancba,  or  deagincda, 
having  a  dank  nature  :  itAO,  strong,  poignant,  vio- 
lent ;  rang,  for  ragincg,  strong  in  taste,  smell ; 
ramp,  having  a  keen  strong  smeli  like  a  goat. 
Owing  to  the  various  senses  of  bag,  the  compounds 
have  various  significations,  even  in  the  same  dia- 
lect. Rank  grass  is  grass  grown  high,  from  rag, 
grow  like  a  stalk;  and  kanc,  in  Anglo-Sax- 
on, means  grown  erect,  talJ,  stifl^  proud  j  some  of 
which  senses  may  be  from  rag,  extend,  raise.  To 
ramp,  in  some  dialects,  is  to  creep,  from  rag,  reach 
out  like  one  creeping.  The  words  repo,  cREor, 
cni;oj'EL,  cripple,  crawl,  are  in  this  line  of  sense. 

Note  3  L.  p.  80. 

The  power  of  secondary  composition  may  be 
finely  displayed  in  the  word  war,  to  move,  turn  j 
also  labour,  guard,  defend  : 

1.  War,  to  move,  a  contraction  of  wacera,  work, 
liold  by  activity  j  behold,  look. 

'2.  \\ari!,  to  turn  j  ware,  to  turn ;  warp,  to 
turn,  wind  much. 

3.  Wahc,  to  labour,  work,  bustle;  warg,  or 
WAcuit;,  agitated,  wrought,  wearied. 

i:  Wauu,  to  guard,  look,  keep  ;  grow,  increase, 
become ;  turn,  whence  weard. 
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5.  Warl,  weorl,  to  whirl,  hence  weorld,  the 
globe,  world. 

6.  Warm,  wrorm,  a^tated,  turned,  twisted, 
bofled. 

7.  Warn,  from  war,  guard  j  to  defend,  hinder, 
forbid. 

8.  Verto,  from  ward,  to  turn. 

9.  Wars,  worse,  derived  from  wacr,  bad  j  com- 
monly wAc,  bad ;  wacer,  worse.  Warb  strongly 
expresses  the  popular  ideas  of  motion,  change,  dis* 
uppearance:  warf,  warth,  wraith,  are  common 
names  for  an  apparition,  a  passing  spirit : 

I  dreamt^  yestreen^  his  deadly  toraith  I  saw 
Gang  by  my  een^  as  white's  the  driven  snaw. 

Poems  of  Robert  Ferguson. 
Edogue  on  Dr  Wilide. 

Note  3  M.  p.  8L 
To  blad  or  blawd,  in  Scotish,  is  to  give  a  blow, 
or  rather  several  blows,  which  drive  the  object  back 
and  forward  :  so  wind  is  said  to  blawd  an  open  door* 
The  radical  is  blag,  lay ;  from  which  comes  bla- 
OELUM,  that  which  makes  a  frequent  noise  by  lay* 
ing  on,  moving,  beating.  The  contraction  is  blel- 
LUM.  Observe  the  radical  power  of  lag^  to  strike 
elastically,  in  this  distich : 

She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  wast  a  skellmn, 
A  blethering^  blustering^  druken  blellunu 

BuRVs'  Tale  qf  Tarn  o'  Shawier. 
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And  in  this  stuiza  : 

This  iky  M'K y  taks  the  fl«il. 

And  he's  the  boy  to  lilawd  her. 
He'll  clap  a  shatigan  on  her  tail. 
And  set  the  bainu  to  dnuil  her 

Wi'  (lift  this  (lay. 
Burns'  Pont  on  the  Ordiitalitm. 

Note  3  N.  p.  93. 
The  ideas  of  power,  cause,  and  effect,  personal 
identity,  and  several  others  of  a  very  simple  descrip- 
tion, are  produced  io  all  men,  during  the  exercise  of 
their  bodily  and  mental  faculties.  Savages  have 
these  ideas,  though  they  do  not  consider  them  in  an 
abstract  manner.  So  strongly  are  they  impressed 
ivith  the  belief  that  every  change  or  effect  must  ne- 
tcsbiirily  have  a  cause,  that  they  are  prone  to  sup- 
pose tluit  external  nature  acts  like  an  animated  be- 
in^',  tliut  the  changes  perceptible  around  them  are 
pniot's  of  particular  agency,  and  that  the  qualities 
of  bodies  nrc  former  causations.  The  philosophical 
stqutiRc  is  by  mde  minds  viewed  as  a  necessary 
couiicctiou. 

Note  3  O.  p.  94. 

This  IS  to  be  understood  of  primitive  or  radical 

terms.     l!y  the  assertion  that  man  was  silent  till 

he  had  formed  ideas  to  communicate,  is  not  meant, 

that  any  of  our  species  were  originally  destitute  of 
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the  natural  expressioos  of  feeling  or  thought.  All 
that  it  implies  is,  that  man  had  been  subjectedy 
during  an  uncertain  period  of  time,  to  the  impres- 
sions made  on  his  senses  by  the  material  world,  be* 
fore  he  began  to  express  the  natural  varieties  of 
these  by  articulated  sounds.  One  kind  or  class  of 
these  impressions  he  at  length  expressed  by  the 
word  AG  or  wag,  another  by  dwag,  a  third  by  lag, 
and  so  forth  with  r^ard  to  the  rest.  But  this  was 
to  give  names  to  classes,  not  to  individual  acts  or 
events ;  and  though  the  abstraction,  which  formed 
such  classes,  might  be  greatly  aided  or  supported  by 
the  signs  ;  yet  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
sign  was  invented,  till  the  sense  demanded  it.  The 
most  striking  acts  of  nature  affected  the  senses  and 
the  mind,  and  at  last  obtained  names  for  themselves, 
and  all  that  resembled  them.  If  it  be  contended 
that  these  acts,  for  example,  the  moving  action  of 
fire,  of  water,  or  of  air,  are  individuals,  not  classes  ; 
the  reply  is  not  difficult.  Ag  signifies  fire,  water, 
air,  and  all  things  that  move  in  a  manner  similar  to 
them. 

Note  3  P.  p.  95. 
Destruction  by  fire  was  expressed  by  words,  sig* 
nificative  of  great  and  severe  motion ;  such  as  faOj 
eat,  consume ;  ag,  agitate,  waste ;  rag,  braiS^ 
PR  AG,  all  denoting  violent  agitation  of  the  mat* 
ter  coosumodj  iiao»  destroy,  oommon  in 
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Greek,  and  Sanscrit ;  and  by  bag,  wticli  is  thesu 
with  FAG,  whence  bagla,  bala,  and  baela,  a  burn- 
ing  heap.  Bal,  in  Icelandic,  is  flame,  burning,  the. 
burning  pile ;  in  Latin  called  bogus,  from  bac^ 
consume.     BuKoia  a  derivative  of  bag,  as  udo  is  of  < 


Fiillth  cc  ftr. 
pi  HvBt  nuelli  Othian, 

2^  Adr  ^  bal  stigi 

»  Sculfr,  i  eyrn  ayn'i. 

Much  have  I  travelled. 
What  ahall  Odia  have  said. 
Ere  on  the  pile  he  moant 
Himself,  in  the  ear  of  his  mm. 

Edila,  Vaflkr^tdnismal,     Stansa  54. 

BAnL-rvR  means  the  fire  of  the  burning  heap. 
Mag,  AG,  cAG  or  cwag,  dag,  fag,  bag,  lag, 
SNAG,  NAG,  HAG,  aod  SWAG,  have  all  been  used  to 
mark  the  properties  of  fire,  flame,  and  burning. 
Lag  applies  chiefly  to  light,  which  has  been  named 
from  its  darting  and  rapid  course.  Lag,  lay,  strike  ; 
spi.AG,  strike  momentaneously ;  nag,  strike  vivid- 
ly ;  MAC  or  MiG,  strike  with  a  vibratory  impulse  ; 
have  produced  log,  flame  ;  flog,  flame  ;  las  and 
LAsAiit,  Hamc  }  LiHT  and  liget,  light ;  blagsa,  a 
blazL' ;  glig,  gleom,  glimmer,  a  flash  of  light ;  leu- 
cos,  clear  ;  clarus,  clear,  or  light ;  splagend, 
darting   light ;    splendor,  bright  light ;    nitob, 
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glittermg ;  mico,  I  vibrate.  From  scig,  or  scag, 
move,  casti  impel ;  we  have  scin»  for  scigen,  shine ; 
sciNA^  sheen,  radiant :  from  rag,  burst  or  rush,  we 
find  RA6DIGS,  a  ray,  radius,  rutilus,  sending  off 
little  rays.  This  sense  of  rag  differs  from  rag,  de- 
stroy. CwAG,  or  CAG,  is  the  radical  of  caio,  1 
bum,  I  waste  by  fire ;  and  of  c  wag  and,  or  cagand, 
burning ;  whence  c andeo,  I  bum,  I  shine  like  burn- 
ing matter,  and  I  become  warm.  Sbig,  or  brag, 
send  forth  like  light,  rushing ;  produces  briht,  a 
contraction  of  briged,  rayed,  splendent,  lucid, 
bright.  Heat  is  generally  expressed  by  words 
significative  of  agitation.  Hwagt,  wagerm  or 
wacerm,  and  hleaw,  tepid,  are  from  hwag,  move, 
and  WAG,  move,  expressive  of  the  effect  of  heat  on 
the  senses.     Hleaw  is  from  hlig. 

To  boil  was  denoted  by  bag,  or  bag,  soften ; 
whence  pag,  the  radical  of  pepto,  I  boil  soft,  and 
PECH,  cook,  in  Slavic  and  Sanscrit.  Cwag,  to  soft- 
en by  motion  of  fire,  is  the  root  of  coquo.  To  make 
fluids  boil  is  in  Latin  bullio,  from  bagel,  a  blown 
vapour,  a  bubble,  which  itself  is  from  bub,  a  blast. 
The  radix  is  bag-ba.  In  Teutonic,  to  boil  is  weal, 
from  WAGLA,  to  move  as  water  rolling,  or  waves  ; 
to  move  as  a  spring  bubbling;  whence  wyll,  a 
spring,  a  whirling  wave,  a  whirling  pool.  Such 
phrases  as  the  following  abound  in  Anglo  Saxon : 
VVylle  awedle,  a  fountain  boiled  up :  Bede,  6^  ; 
23.     Tha  ytha  weoUon,  the  waves  boiled.     Weal- 

vol,  I.  c  c 
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laide  fyr,  waving  Gre,  fire  waving  as  if  it  bcnled. 
Gebrec  times  weallendes  saes,  the  dash  of  the 
boiling  ocean.  Him  Brego  engla  wylm-hatne  lig 
to  wMece  sende :  Caedmon,  56,  3 :  To  them 
the  King  of  the  Angels  boiling-hot  flame  fyi 
vengeance  sent.  The  Latin  fervio  is  irom  fag» 
move ;  nlience  Feb,  move,  and  ferb,  be  in  com- 
motion. FuEo,  I  rage,  is  from  per.  Thermos, 
Warm,  in  Greek,  and  gharma  in  Persic  and 
Sanscrit,  are  from  thar  and  gar,  otherwise  writ- 
tea  THri  and  ghri.  They  both  mean  violent  mo- 
tioo.  This  part  of  the  subject  might  be  illustrated 
at  great  length,  but  there  is  room  only  to  show 
bow  it  is  to  be  investigated. 

Note  3  Q.  p.  96. 
I'iie,  water,  and  air,  being  all  named  from  their 
niutioii,  liave  similar  appellations  in  every  country, 
wliicli  uses  the  language  described  in  this  work. 
Tlie  primitive  verbs  AG,  wag,  and  bag,  furnish 
many  of  these  words.  In  Celtic  aodh  is  fire,  and 
ATii.\[t  is  air.  In  Greek  ouros  is  wind  and  water. 
In  Sanscrit  vari  is  water,  andvATiH  is  wind.  The 
(iaeiic  AixGEAL,  Latin  iCNis,  Slavic  ogoni,  and 
Sanscrit  agani,  or  agni,  fire,  come  near  to  ahma, 
a  blast  or  breath,  in  Visigothic ;  anthos,  a  6lown 
tiower  ;  AOTOs,  a  flower  ;  aemat,  a  breeze  j  and 
othci-  derivatives  of  AO,  I  blow,  in  Greek.  Wind 
in  .Saxon,  vf.ntus  in  Latin,  and  vat  in  Sanscrit,  are 
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contractions  of  waoend,  vahents,  and  vahant, 
all  from  wag,  move,  in  Sanscrit  va,  go.  The  mov- 
ing clouds  and  air  are  called  iii  Saxon  sweg,  or 
swEGEL,  from  SWIG,  tum,  or  revolve.  In  Sanscrit 
the  revolving  sky  is  called  swub  ;  in  Greek  spha- 
IRA,  from  the  same  verb  :  sv,  or  sw,  is  always  sph  in 
Greek.  The  term  weolcen,  from  weolc,  tum, 
roll,  is  much  used  in  old  English.  Neb,  nub,  and 
NEBUL,  or  NEAL,  are  ancient  names  of  clouds ;  as  are 
MIGLA,  MiLMA,  and  MIBLA,  uscd  in  Visigothic,  Cel- 
tic, Greek,  and  Slavic.  The  Indian  word  is  meg* 
HA,  from  MUH,  make  thick.  Nimb,  from  neb,  is 
the  Latin  and  Celtic  for  a  cloud,  written  nimbus 
and  NEAMH.  Nebo  is  the  clouds  or  sky  in  Slavo- 
nic. 

Note  3  R.  p.  96. 
The  gesceop  wind  and  lyfte,  roderas  and  rume 
grundas  ?  Who  formed  the  wind  and  air,  the  red  or 
bright  sky,  and  the  roomy,  that  is,  wide  fields? 
Fragment  of  Judith,  c.  12.  Rum  a  rodor  is,  in 
Alfred's  Boethius,  for  the  spacious  ether,  or  wide 
bright  sky,  Most  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Europe 
and  Asia  considered  the  sphere  of  the  stars  as  com- 
posed of  a  fiery  air,  in  Sanscrit  called  akash,  from 
AK,  shine,  bum  ;  in  Greek  aither,  from  aith  or 
agth,  shine,  bum.  Lift  is  found  in  high  and  low 
Dutch  and  Scotish.  In  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shep- 
herd, some  well-known  lines  are,  *'  As  yet  the  sun 
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was  wading  in  the  lift,  and  I  was  close  on  her  or 
e'er  she  wist." 

Note  3  S.  p.  98. 
Any  word  expressive  of  turning  served  to  de- 
scribe this  object,  as  verto,  vortex;  DINEO,  from 
dwig-na,  turn,  dine  ;  ctb  and  oxn,  turn;  coire 
and  GURGES.  Car  and  cyr  are  very  ancient  words 
in  Celtic  and  Teutonic.  The  Latin  circus,  a 
round  place  ;  ciacuLCs,  a  little  turned  line  or  ob- 
ject ;  and  circum,  around  ;  are  common.  Cab  has 
produced  many  line  derivatives  in  Irish  and  British, 
as  CAR,  a  turn  or  movemeot,  a  moment  of  time,  a 
twist,  bend,  what  moves  or  agitates,  viz.  the  jaw, 
and  every  thing  resembling  a  jaw,  as  a  comb,  saw, 
\l-.  ci:ai;,  cut  by  violent  motion;  ceabb,  a  cut 
b[i;u-(l,  also  cutting  down,  a  rag,  shred  ;  cinn,  fleet, 
swiCt  ;  cioAiiB  and  conB,  what  is  turned  or  moved, 
a  tIi;iiiot,  in  Latin  CAiiPENTUM;  coRR,  cut,  sharp, 
acute,  a  shaqj  bill  of  a  bird,  a  sliarp  turn,  a  comer, 
a  tliiiii^-  standing  out  and  irregular  on  that  account, 
uneven,  unequal,  odd,  remaining;  cor,  a  turn,  a 
cast,  a  throw,  a  circular  motion;  the  state  into 
which  a  tiling  is  thrown;  cur,  or  CUIB,  cast, 
sdul,  [int,  sow,  plant,  generate ;  exertion,  power; 
ji<^-ii;itiiiii,  tossing  back  and  forward,  'u:carying ; 
vvv.v.wu,  a  moving,  quaking  marsh,  nearly  the 
Gallic  as  bog,  from  bog,  bow,  bend,  be  soft ; 
n  fiJT.  a  circle  about  a  house,  in  Teutonic  card, 
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or  yard ;  coire  and  corr,  a  circular  place,  a  pit,  a 
pool,  or  a  hollow*  Remark  that  carr  is  in  British 
and  Celtic  a  waggon,  or  any  drawn  vehicle  ;  and 
that  the  English  and  French  cargo,  carry,  and 
charger,  are  all  from  car,  move.  The  analogy  of 
CAR,  move,  and  wag,  move,  carry,  in  Latin  veh, 
is  palpable.  The  Latin  vehiculum,  Teutonic  wae- 
GEN,  and  Celtic  car,  are  altogether  synonymous. 
We  are  told  that  in  the  Oscan  dialect  yeiae  signi- 
fied plaustra,  wagons.  In  Celtic  cuar  is  per- 
verted, crooked  ;  cuartan  is  a  thing  rolled  round, 
a  labyrinth ;  cuartag  suluganach,  from  slug, 
swallow, is  a  whirlpool ;  cuarsg,  is  wrap,  roll  about; 
and  cuAiRSGiN  is  the  part  rolled  about,  the  heart. 
In  Saxon  cyr  or  cur  signifies  turn,  bend,  return, 
twist,  go ;  in  Welsh  cerdd  is  walk,  and  in  Greek 
choros  is  space  for  turning  or  walking  in ;  the 
very  same  as  hwearf,  spatium  movendi,  in  Eng- 
lish a  wharf,  from  hwearf,  turn,  walk  about,  in 
Anglo-Saxon.  Chords  is,  in  Greek,  what  moves 
or  dances  in  circles  ;  and  also  the  place  of  moving. 
Choreo  is  I  move  away,  I  make  place,  I  separate  by 
making  place  between.  Choris  emou  is  by  or  with 
space  of  me,  viz.  separated  from  me.  Chorda,  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  is  a  thing  twisted^  the  same  as 
tharm,  rop,  and  bogel.  Curro,  coram,  and 
CARMEN,  as  also  CERTO  and  curvus,  are  from  cur, 
move,  run;  cor,  gone,  gone  up  to,  the  same  in 
sense  as  gegen,  against,  and  fora,  before,  from 
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'  OAG  atid  FAR,  go  ;  CAR,  agitate,  work,  comb,  dress, 
compose;  cKB,  struggle,  twist,  wrestle;  curva, 
twisted,  bent.  Cura  is  from  car,  work,  vex,  agi- 
tate tbe  body  or  mind.  Carceb,  in  Teutonic  ear- 
kaea,  is  a  house  of  torture. 

Note  3  T.  p,  98. 
Drag,  or  in  Celtic  driag,  press,  produced  dbig- 
PA  and  TRAEC,  whence  trickle.  Strag  and  Strang, 
twist,  HTing,  squeeze,  gave  strangx,  a  drop ;  and 
STAG,  dash,  drive,  press  violently;  made  stiola  or 
stilla,  and  sTAGDso,  I  drop.  Geo,  cheo,  or  heo, 
from  gwag,  cast,  melt;  produced  gutta,  &c. 
Bbaec,  run,  in  Teutonic,  gave  braec,  humour ; 
brue  and  braon,  a  drop  or  drizzle,  dreosel  or 
i)iio]'Sf:i,.     SiG,  fall,  made,  sioL  in  Celtic. 

Note  3  U.  p.  99- 
Tiio  Celts  call  hail  clochsiineachd,  or  stone- 
snow  ;  and  MEALUN,  from  meall,  a  knob,  lump, 
rotuid  gathering  of  any  substance.  The  Greek 
luuos  and  crustallos,  from  chug,  analogous  to 
rjiHas,  frost,  frozen  or  stiSeued  water,  is  seif-evi- 
(lent.  (jr.Lu  is  from  ge-egela.  Nimbus  is  allied 
to  NuuKs  and  the  Teutonic  gexippa.  The  Celtic 
M:\3ni  and  nkul,  from  nebula,  a  little  cloud,  are 
allied  to  noises  and  ni.mrus;  and  all  arise  from 
N  .31!;,  l.hm],  spread  over,  cover  ;  and  nub  for  nag- 
r..\,   rover.     The  Greek   nephos,  dnophos,  and 
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DSOPHos,  are  from  nob  or  nob.    Meoha  in  San- 
sent,  MOLD  in  Slavic,  omichle  in  Greek,  and 
MiosT  or  mist  in  Teutonic,  are  from  mao  or  mig^ 
gather,  thicken,  condense,  coagulate.    In  Visigo- 
thic  and  the  other  dialects,  &ic,  rece,  from  raec, 
send  out;  signified  vapour  by  rain,  or  smoke;  whence 
Ricwiz,  darkness.     In  the  north  of  England,  as  in 
Scotland,  soke  means  vapour,  a  mist  of  rain,  mois- 
ture^  reek ;  of  which  an  excellent  example  occurs 
in  the  fine  old  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Otterbum, 
edited  by  Mr  Ritson,  at  Newcastle,  1793. 

.  The  Perssy  and  the  Dowglas  mette : 

That  ather  of  other  was  fayne. 
They  swapped  together,  whyll  that  they  swette. 

With  swords  of  fine  Collayne ; 
Till  the  bloode  from  their  bassonettes  ran. 

As  the  roke  doth  in  the  rayne. 
"  Yelde  the  to  me,"  said  the  Dowglas, 

''  Or  elles  thou  schalt  be  dayne*" 

In  Latin  yap,  wa£F,  blow,  ventilate,  cool,  dry  by 
wind,  or  produce  evaporation  by  exposing  to  the 
air,  produced  vapor,  in  Greek  atmos,  from  at, 
blow.  It  is  singular  that  the  Latins  called  a  ser- 
pent that  blows  viPERA,  from  this  verb  ;  the  same 
reptile  being  named  by  the  Celts  Bu  afare,  a  blow- 
er, from  BUF,  blow,  a  term  common  to  their  dialect, 
to  the  Latin  and  Teutonic.  From  bao,  move  ra- 
pidly, drive,  blow,  came  bub,  or  bag-ba,  blow,  pu£P 
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from  which  bub,  a  blast,  is  found  in  Gawin  DoagUs 
ami  other  ol<l  writers.  The  Latins  called  the  toad 
BUFiNG  or  B  uTO,  the  Celts  called  it  duaf,  and  a  vipw 
BUAFARE,  an  adder  buafathaik,  and  virulent  bva^ 
FACH, — all  from  the  idea  of  blowing  poison.  The 
toad,  iVom  colour,  has  been  called  boddock,  rcbe- 
TA,  and  FRUNOS,  red  or  dun. 

The  Greeks  called  the  rainbow  mis  or  mms,  the 
messenger,  a  feminine  noun,  on  account  of  the  opi- 
nion that  its  divinity  was  messenger  to  Here,  the 
GoJdcss  of  the  Air.  The  name  iKos  and  Kinos, 
a  messenger,  was  common  in  old  Greek.  (Vide 
a  remarkable  line  in  Homer's  Odyssey.)  The 
Viaigothic  air  and  Saxon  aer,  or  ab,  a  mes- 
senger, from  AG-RA,  go,  run,  still  survives  in  the 
piiitr  Teutonic  dialects,  and  in  the  English  noun 


Note  3  X.  p.  99- 
liiiw,  i)i:.\GA,  moisture,  dipping,  is  from  dag  or 
DIM.,  iitiiily  allied  to  tig  and  tingo.  It  has  se- 
\i'i-ai  (Icilviitives,  as  daggle,  &c.  Tlie  Celtic 
niMi  1  is  from  dkacelt,  and  the  Celtic  dricchd, 
(Ireik  iniosos,  and  Latin  ros,  for  kors,  are  ail 
finiii  K(K.,  iios,  and  ror,  which  mean  to  run,  sink, 
tiiil.  I  )iMu.sAN,  to  fall,  is  common  Visigotliic.  In 
<  'title,  lii  o,  KKOGH,  is  frost,  from  hic;,  stiffen  ;  and 
ill  iViiidiiic  iiniGMA  or  liRYMA,  ryme,  is  frozen 
»lt->i  ;   in  (Jivck  I'ACos,  fixed  moisture;   for  fag, 
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PAO,  RIO,  and  staeg,  have  a  similar  meaning.  The 
words,  from  which,  nouns  expressive  of  moisture  or 
water  were  derived  in  ancient  times,  were  very  nu- 
merous ;  as  Ao  and  wag,  run,  rain  ;  bag,  bathe,  sup- 
ple i  DAG,  dip ;  PAG,  or  pig,  drink ;  lag,  run,  melt ; 
MAG,  soften,  melt }  nag,  soften ;  kag,  run,  flow, 
rain  ;  sig,  drop,  descend ;  thao,  melt ;  not  to  men- 
tion compounds  of  these.  Hudor,  water  j  huo,  I 
rain  j  humor,  wetness,  liquor,  melted  substance  ; 
A£s  and  A£R,  melted  metal ;  mucus,  mucor,  ma- 

D£0,  MINGO,    NEAROS,   R£0,    RHEUMA,  TEXIS,  TECO, 

AQUA,  &c.  &c.  are  common  derivatives  of  these. 
The  following  passage  from  the  Edda  exhibits  the 
Scandinavian  mythology,  in  what  respects  the  origin 
of  dew : 

Vafthrudnir. 
Seg  thu  that^  Gagnradr^ 
Hve  s^  y6r  heiter, 
Er  austan  dregr 
Nott  oc  nyt  regin  ? 

Gagnradr. 
Hrimfaxi  heiter^ 
Er  hveria  dregr 
Nott  oc  nyt  regin. 
Mel-dropa  fellir  hann^ 
Morgin  hvem, 
Thadan  komr  daugg  um  dala. 

Vafthrudnir. 
Seg  thu  that^  Gagnradr, 
Hve  su  a  heiter 
£r  deilir  med  lotna  sonom 
Grand  oc  med  Gothom  ? 


Gaonkadk. 
IGng  hettir  a,  &c.  &c. 


Vafthbi 

Say  thou  that,  Ga^radi,  (travellutg  reasoner,  vis.  Odin,) 

How  tile  horse  U  called. 

Which  from  the  east  draws 

Night  over  the  beoeficcnt  ndtra  or  Gods  ? 
Gaokkadr. 
J    Hrimfaxi  (hoar-froit-hured)  he  is  called, 
i     Who  draws  every 

Night  over  the  beneficent  Goda. 

Bil-(irops  (foam  from  the  bridle  in  hU  mouth)  maltes  he  fidl 

Every  morning ; 

Thence  amies  dew  on  the  plains 

VAFTHRCDirm. 

Sny  thou  that,  Gapnradr. 

How  iliat  river  is  called, 

Wliiih  divides  between  the  sons  of  the  giants 

Tlio  LTomid  and  the  Gods? 

Gagn-hadii. 

l/ing  tlif  river  is  caUed,  &c. 

Note  3  Y.  p.  99. 
All  words,  significative  of  growing,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  earth,  in  the  early  stages  of  language. 
From  itAC,  spring,  came  guagend  and  gbovtenDj 
from  AG  or  Aic,  proceed,  advance,  increase;  came 
ACER-s  uiul  AKBH,  and  ECRA,  in  Greek  era.  The 
Celtic  and  Latin  ar  signified  groxo  com  in  what- 
ever way.  Agros  and  ae,  a  field,  mean  ground  un- 
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cultivated  or  otherwise.  Aga,  a  ground,  a  coun- 
try, was  in  Greek  aia,  in  Teutonic  au  ;  or  oa-aia, 
and  GAWi.  (See  the  Visigothic  Gospels,  Mark  vi. 
55,  and  Luke  iii.  3.)  As  ag  signified  move,  pro- 
ceed, grow,  begin ;  its  compounds  ar,  aer,  or, 
£R,  and  oiR  or  uiR,  and  ur,  came  to  signify  motion* 
growth,  beginningof  time,  place ;  and  individual  ob- 
jects, banning  of  land,  a  border,  a  hem,  a  head, 
or  an  end,  in  Celtic  ear,  and  iabr  or  earr  ;  the 
place  of  coming  or  growing,  from  whence  ard  or 
ORD,  an  origin  j  aird  or  airt,  a  point  whence  the 
wind  blows  ;  ORT,  a  place  in  Teutonic ;  the  Teu- 
tonic prepositions  br,  or,  ur,  from,  out ;  and  the 
Celtic  UR  and  or,  out  of;  which  is  also  British*  ^In 
Celtic,  uiR  and  ur  is  mould,  or  earth,  on  which 
plants  grow ;  ur  is  growing,  budding,  springing ; 
and  URAL  and  uR  fresh  and  new.  St  Columba, 
the  apostle  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  is  said  to  have 
buried  alive  his  friend  Oran,  as  a  sacrifice  demanded 
by  Heaven  for  the  success  of  the  monastery  of  I- 
colum-cille.  After  three  days,  curiosity  prompted 
him  to  open  the  grave.  Oran  raised  his  swimming 
eyes,  and  said, 

Cha  'n  'eil  am  bas  na  iongantas. 
No  ifrinn  mar  dh'  aithreasar. 

There  is  no  wonder  in  deaths 
Nor  is  hell  as  it  b  reported. 

Columba,  shocked  by  these  sentiments,  exclaim- 
ed in  great  haste. 
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Uir  I  iiir  !  air  bnU  Oram,  Bia'ii  labhair  e  tuile  comhradlL 

■     E^rth  !  earth  .'  on  the  mouth  of  Oran,  lest  he  tell  more  tales. 
Mac'oioth'i  Gaelic  Proverbs,  p.  66- 

Note  5  Z.  p.  102. 
The  Teuttmlc  name  of  a  nild  natural  field  was 
HACATH  or  HAiTu,  of  wtiich  the  adjective  was 
HAiTiiiwisc,  AGBESTis.  Giass  was  called  uawi, 
what  grows ;  and  HAGATti  or  iiaetu,  or  woes  and 
RACs,  fi-om  WAC,  grow,  and  eac,  spring.  The  Cel- 
tic tribes,  who  always  pronounced  w  or  v  as  f,  used 
FAB,  increase,  grow,  enlarge ;  and  their  adjective, 
FAS,  con'esponded  to  vastus,  large,  wide,  exten- 
sive i  itnd  by  metaphor  wide,  waste,  empty.  A 
mde  waste,  or  wilderness  of  ground,  they  termed 
1  ASACTT,  t)ie  waste,  the  desert;  or  raon,  reitiion, 
ii.\i;cTnnN,  the  plain.  The  same  ohject  was  nam- 
ed by  tliL'  Teutones  autiiids,  the  enlarged,  or 
fxiiiKli'd,  from  aukthids  ;  and  the  adjective 
M  i)Li;  iiH'iiKS  vast,  large,  empty,  desert.  Woody 
jilici's  wiTL'  called  WOOD,  grown  ;  and  wjgeld, 
ivil<],  litcoDio  overgrown.  The  Celts  called  wood 
iiiiii  ji  wilderness  fiodii,  and  growing  territory 
Mini.  I'lADHiDH  was  savage,  woody,  wild  ;  and 
mmjiiiuiiad,  savageness  ;  two  fine  examples  of  the 
iiscnriiA,  tlie  consignificative,  which  forms  preteritfe, 
]>.iii;:  jj-Ii-.,  and  adjectives  of  that  nature,  if  applied 
niui'  ;  liiii  .ibstnict  nouns,  if  used  twice.  Tlius 
MM  li  s,  iiiillowed  ;   sAN-CTlTAT.s,  sanctity  ;  ruKL's, 
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clean ;  puritats,  or  puritas,  cleanness ;  glucus, 
sweet  'y  glucutets,  sweetness  ;  haploos,  one- 
fold, not  double ;  haplotets,  in  old  Scotish,  ae* 
FALD-NEssE.  A  wild  bcast,  or  beast  of  the  woods, 
of  whatever  kind,  was  called  dihz  by  the  Visi- 
goths ;  DEOR,  by  other  Teutonic  tribes ;  TifliR,  by 
the  Greeks  ;  all  apparently  from  dik,  which  at  this 
day  signifies  wood  in  Slavic.  The  Celts  termed 
wild  animals  fiadh,  evidently  from  fiadh,  wood. 
I  cannot  decide  whether  venor,  I  hunt,  be  from 
wiGNA,  chase,  pursue  ;  or  from  wig-na,  wild, 
analogous  to  theraomi  in  Greek:  probability 
inclines  to  the  sense  of  pursue.  The  verb  yen, 
hunt,  is  found  in  Sanscrit.  On  examination, 
I  have  observed  that  fiadh  in  Celtic  signifies 
wild  land,  a  wood,  and  a  wild  beast ;  all  from 
FiAGH,  a  corrupt  but  Celtic  variety  of  vaeg  and 
viG,  grow.  The  adjectives  agrios,  agres^is  \  stl« 
vestris,  stlvaticus  ;  ferus,  firom  faeg  ;  confirm 
this  account. 

The  Teutonic  hoh,  the  Persic  coh,  the  Slavic 
gora,  or  HORA,  and  Sanscrit  giri,  coincide  with 
HOROs  ;  being  all  from  hah,  raise,  lifl ;  and  its  de- 
rivatives HOR  and  HAR,  or  haer.  The  Saxon  hill, 
hiht,  hilling,  heahtho,  a  height ;  hear,  hight, 
heap,  a  raised  mass ;  may  be  compared  with  collis, 
&c.  The  Celtic  (See  Shaw's  Diet.  Part  II.  voce 
Hill)  has  near  sixty  names  for  hills,  some  from  the 
round  gathered  form,  cnoc,  meall^  cruach,  mam 
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for  MAGM  1  Others  from  the  raised  or  elevated  8tat^ 

as   TULOCH,    TULM,    UCHDAN,    tTACHDAR,    AED,    AB- 

DAN  i  others  from  being  peaked  or  topped,  as  Rim, 

BRI,  TORR,    BRIGH,  BARR,  BEINN,  SIGH  ;    originally 

from  RIG  or  RAG,  stretch  out,  run,  mo  in  a  point  i 
R,icN  is  pointed,  peaked,  acute  ;  and  bhig,  the  veiy 
same  as  rig,  but  stronger  in  sense  : — tog,  lift,  elfr> 
vate  ;  bag,  lift,  carry  up,  bear,  as  any  object  car- 
ried on  the  top,  or  point,  as  gr^n,  seed,  grass,  hair, 
the  head  or  crown,  leaves,  bushes.  Begn,  or  bign, 
is  tlie  eleialed  part  of  land,  the  body,  &c  j  and* 
BAGit,  or  BAnn,  is  the  actual  thing  in  elevation. 
Sigh  is  from  sig,  send  forth,  as  a  point ;  and  siog  is 
a  rick,  or  pointed  heap.  The  declivity,  or  side  of  a 
large  mountain,  up  to  the  top,  or  the  ascending 
side  of  ii  mountainous  country,  is  in  Celtic  sliabh, 
from  si,Ac-iJA,  lean,  incline,  slip  downwards  ;  allied 
to  .s[.i;  \s  and  sLios,  a  declivity,  a  side  of  a  ridge  of 
hilis,  or  uf  the  loin.  Ridged  bills  are  drujm, 
idu  iMAN,  and  dkosnag.  Single  hills,  steep  on 
tlic  sides  so  as  to  inclose  the  top,  are  din,  dinas, 
iind  IK  V,  fiom  Dim  and  tun  j  from  tog,  wall,  for- 
tify, indost!  by  nature  or  art. 

Tlic  Ti'utonic  mund  or  .hunt,  in  Latin  ^[0N■Ts, 
or  MONs,  signified  any  heap  or  hUl,  any  hill  thrown 
up  liir  defence,  whether  great  or  small.  Many  of 
tlie  ancient  Gennan  chiefs  bore  in  their  names  the 
woriis  iiLNo  and  berg,  signifying  protection  or  de- 
fence.    Tlio  etymologists  have  miserably  confound- 
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ed  MUND,  in  this  sense,  with  mund,  the  mouth,  and 
absurdly  translated  sigismund,fabamund,  gunda- 

MUND,  AOILMUND,   THOBISMUND,   BERIMUND,   the 

mouth  of  victory,  of  the  tribe,  of  favour ;  the  free 
mouth,  the  fierce  mouth,  the  true  mouth;  names  by 
fiu:  too  loquacious  for  savage  warriors.  Sigismund 
is  the  rampart  of  victory ;  faramund,  the  fort  of 
the  tribe  ;  (Vid.  Paul,  Wamefridi  de  Gest.  Long. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  9  J  and  Lye's  Anglo*Sax.  Diet,  voce 
Fare;)  gundamand,  the  surety  of  favour  to  his 
men  ;  agild-mund,  the  protection  of  the  free : 
AN-GiLD  is  he  who  pays  no  tribute,  as  the  Lon- 
gobardi  were  independent :  (Vid.  de  Grestis  Long. 
Lib.  i.  c.  14 ;)  thorismund,  the  bulwark  of 
the  strong ;  berigmund,  the  defence  of  the  hiil- 
fort.  Compare  in  Lye's  Dictionary  beorg,  col- 
lis,  mens,  acervus,  munimentum,  refugium;  and 
as  a  funeral  mound,  a  barrow,  a  burial-heap ;  be- 
ORGAN,  servare,  custodire;  borg,  a  thing  given 
to  be  kept  till  debt  was  dischai'ged,  a  pledge, 
also  security  of  any  kind ;  borga,  he  who  gives 
security  for  another  ;  mund,  septum,  munimen, 
tutela,  protectio ;  mund  bora,  protector.  Instead 
of  septum,  the  word  should  have  been  agger. 
The  Latin  moenia  and  munio  are  from  mogna  ; 
as  are  the  Greek  munomai,  I  put  a  defence  be- 
fore me,  I  use  a  pretext ;  and  amuno,  I  ward  off 
by  opposing  myself  between  the  object  attacked 
and  the  assailants.    Marbi,  mor,  and  mare,  aU 
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from  MAC,  signiiy  the  large  hill,  the  large  water, 
and  the  large  wet  ground,  or  moor.  The  word 
inain-ocean  is  analogous  to  marei.  Mar  is  also 
apphed  to  lakes  and  sofl  watery  places,  whence 
MAiusc,  a  niorasE,  a  marsh. 

The  ancient  name  of  land  surrounded  by  water 
was  iG,  lAOH,  or  rather  eaga,  water-land,  from  ag, 
EAG,  and  EA,  water,  Ea-lond  explains  itself.  The 
Celtic  INNI8,  and  Latin  insula,  are  inn,  ean,  or 
AN ;  all  Celtic  contractions  for  eagen,  water,  or 
wave.  The  Greek  nesos  is  from  natsk,  wet, 
watery ;  hut  the  proximate  verb  is  ^Ao  or  naeo,  1 
run  as  water,  from  nag  and  nad,  drive,  run.  The 
Celtic,  Sanscrit,  and  all  the  oldest  dialects,  possess- 
ed NAD  and  its  rascal  nao.  In  the  Scandinavian 
diiilcets  or,.  [IOLm,  and  land,  are  names  of  islands, 
accurdiii^'  as  they  enlarge  in  size.  Oe  is  ea,  but 
Moi.M  couK's  from  hweolm,  overflown,  a  name  not 
olisiis  only,  but  of  all  waves,  rolled  water,  waves 
(hivc'M  bv  winds,  and  of  the  sea  itself.  Overflowed 
l;ni(l  is  called  holm.  The  discovery  of  the  true 
(iriiiiiii  dl'  iiwEALF  and  hwolf,  a  side,  a  half; 
iiwioiii,,  a  wheel;  iiweold,  inclined,  leaned  to- 
w;irik  ;  ii\vi;arf,  tum ;  hweal,  whole;  hweat, 
hoi  ;  iiw\i,s,  the  neck;  and  several  other  original 
wdius ;  led  me  to  some  most  important  conclusions 
;ts  to  iliL'  history  of  the  radical  terms. 

ihc  Aiif^lo-Saxon  writers  have  used  the  words 
NuL.\j,  a  billow,  and  HOL."iit;c,  wavy,  stormy,  in  a 
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very  poetical  maimer ;  fcnr  example.  Thy  laes  him 
westen  gryre  har  haeth  holmegmn  wederam  ofer 
damme*  Lest  them  the  desert  frightful  with  hoar 
heath  should  overwhelm  (overclim)  with  stormy 
blasts.  HoLiifss  hlaest,  the  product  of  the  ocean ; 
HOLM-AERN,  the  sca-house,  a  name  for  a  ship ; 
Heah  ofer  haelethum  holm-weall  astah,  high  above 
the  chiefs  the  water-wall  arose ;  Ofer  holm  boren, 
water*bome  as  a  vessel.  These  expressions  are 
mostly  from  the  beautiftil  paraphrase  imputed  to 
Caedmon. 

S^  thu  mer  that,  Fafner^ 

Hve  sd  h6linr  heiter^ 

£r  blanda  heorlaegi 

Surtus  oc  Aesir  saman  ?  Edd.  Saemund. 

Say  thou  to  me  that^  Fafhar^ 
How  that  low-plain  is  called^ 
Where  (they)  mix  sword-blows 
Surtr  and  the  Gods  together  ? 

jSuRTRf  from  SWABT9  the  black,  is  the  God  of  the 
world  of  fire,  who,  in  the  end  of  time,  according  to 
the  northern  mythology,  was  to  contend  with,  the 
Anses,  or  Asi,  under  Odinn,  and  to  consume  the 
earth.  The  term  hojlmb  is  here  taken  for  VAjDU^Bt 
a  field,  an  even  plain,  such  as  isles^  shores,  and 
banks  generally  afford. 

The  terms  binn,  a  peaked  promontory ;  KA£S,or 
KESs ;  MY8,  a  snout  or  beaked  stripe  of  land ;  bekmg 
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Saxons  used  ciyima,  a  comer,  and  gast,  a  tra- 
veller. 

By  fiur  the  most  ancient  word  for  production  of 
any  kind  was  ag  and  ac»  of  which  auctoe,  a  fa- 
ther ;  ACTA,  or  ATT  A,  a  parent }  eac,  produce ; 
AGER,  a  producer,  a  field  ;  ob,  or  ab,  fruit ;  aega, 
sn  ^SS  y  scNiAN,  to  breed  i  eacnung,  bearing ; 
ALDo,  I  increase,  a  contraction  of  ageld  ;  are,  with 
many  others  of  the  same  race,  common  in  Latin, 
Teutonic,  and  Greek.  The  natal  soil  was  often 
termed  aethel,  and  men  who  were  descended  of 
honourable  persons  were  called  aethelingas,  by 
the  ancient  Geimans ;  but  not  from  the  soil  or 
country,  which  their  tribes  were  frequently  change 
ing,  but  from  the  fact  of  birth. 

Note  4  B.  p.  107. 
Cneomagas  signifies  knee-relations:  cneo  in 
Saxon  denotes  a  knee,  and  secondarily,  a  genera- 
tion, or  family.  In  Celtic  glun,  a  knee,  has  the 
same  peculiar  sense.  Indeed,  cneow  seems  to  have 
had  the  sense  of  generation  in  Anglo-Saxon ;  for 
BiNNAN  CNEOWE  is  intra  consanguinitatis  gradukn. 
Cmeow  is  generatio,  progenies ;  ckeow-sibbe  is 
consanguinitas ;  and  cneow-rysse  and  CMEOW-RfH 
generation,  or  genealogy.  Cnosl  is  proles,  sobo- 
les,  pr(^enies ;  and  maegth,  which  is  trandated 
generatio.  Cniht  is  ''  what  is  bred  or  bom/'  a 
child,  a  boy,  a  youth,  a  lad,  a  servant,  a  young 
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Note  4  C.  p.  107. 
The  words  thiuda,  hlbod,  and  folC)  are  com- 
mon Teutonic  for  what  the  Latins  called  populus, 
and  the  Oreeks  demos^  Thiuda,  or  theod,  a 
very  celebrated  term^  is  a  contraction  of  thogda, 
bred,  bora ;  hleod  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  lads, 
from  HLA6D,  born ;  and  folc  is  probably  from 
YAL,  bear,  breed.  All  these  words  are  perfectly 
acnalc^us  to  the  Latin  ob:n$  and  genus,  which 
ftithftiUy  express  their  sense.  Another  name  for 
a  race  or  l^ily  was  drott^  or  droht,  a  draught, 
a  race,  a  descent.  The  chief  of  such  a  race  was 
called  drottino,  which  is  nearly  synonjrmous  with 
CYNING  and  thiudans.  A  viceroy,  or  governor, 
was  called  by  the  Visigoths  and  the  Burgundians, 
their  relations,  kindins,  or  kindina,  which  is  a  de« 
rivatiye  of  Kim>,  a  race  or  tribe.  The  term  reiks, 
a  director,  was  given  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Os- 
trogoths on  the  Euxin^  ;  while  the  princes  of  the 
Visigoths  were  forced  to  assume  the  humbler  title 
of  sTAUTOs,  or  judges.  Many  other  epithets  of 
princes  and  leaders  may  be  found  in  the  Edda,  the 
paraphrases  by  Caedmon,  and  the  author  of  the 
IVagment  of  Judith,  published  at  the  end.  Bre- 
GO^  a  director,  and  beorn,  which  some  antiquaries 
derive  from  the  noun  beaVf  a  fierce  well-known 
animal,  are  very  common.  All  republican  tribes 
seem  to  have  disliked  the  word  reiks,  and  to  have 
avoided  the  application  of  it  to  their  generals  or 
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.Theoen  and  andbahts  included  all  servant^  from 
menials  up  to  officers  of  state.  Even  skalk  itself 
was.  not  reckoned  disgraceful,  as  iq)pears  from  mab- 
giPAf'C»  the  groom,  now  marshal ;  and  other  com? 
pounds  of  that  term.  Theaegel,  or  thrall,  is  a 
compelled  or  forced  servant.  Servus  is  from  srig^ 
gr  SRAEG,  which  is  used  in  Sanscrit,  and  signifies 
attend  on,  minister.  A  slave,  who  laboured  the 
land,^  or  tended  cattle,  and  lived  in  a  cottage  on 
the  estate,  was  called  by  the  Teutonic  nations 
BUENDA,  a  dweller,  or  cultivator ;  or  hus-buenda, 
a  house-holding  slave :  the  Latin  is  colonus,  from 
COL,  or  HWAL,  turn,  agitate,  work  on.  The  sup- 
port given  to  a  slave  in  the  house,  or  in  the  cottagOt 
was  called  feorma,  or  federema,  feeding.  The 
cottager  had  his  support  from  the  annual  produce. 
The  chosen  warriors  kept  by  the  chief  were  term* 
ed  GESELAS,  or  gesinthas,  companions. 

Note  4  E.  p.  108. 
The  name  higs  has  been  contracted  into  hub. 
Razn  and  rof,  from  raeg,  raer,  and  raes,  are 
also  used.  The  Greek  and  Latin  demo  and  do« 
Mus  are  the  same  as  tim  in  the  Teutonic.  A  com- 
mon name  in  Visigothic,  Greek,  and  Latin,  for  a 
stately  edifice,  is  heal,  alh,  halh,  or  aula,  from 
HAiiEL,  raise.  The  shrine  of  a  deity,  that  is,  the 
elevated  place  on  which  his  statue  stood,  or  the 
statue  itself,  were  termed  hearg,  or  haurg,  from 
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tkms  mark  the  antique  State  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
Gaul.  An  indosure,  secured  by  a  rude  wall,  or  a 
natural  precipice,  formed  a  residence  for  the  tribe 
and  its  cattle.  The  Irish,  Dalriad,  and  PictiA 
kings,  had  no  other  palace.  If  the  indosure  was  on 
plain  ground,  cleared  of  wood ;  it  was  called  lann 
or  LONK,  from  laoen,  plain,  or  looen,  a  lyii^ 
^aoe  J  and  leas,  or  lios,  from  leath,  broad.  If 
situated  on  a  natural  or  artificial  moat,  it  was' 

BEDIOHEAN,  from  BRUIGH,  a  hill  ;  or  COKOBHAIL,  a 

hold ;  DINN,  or  dun,  and  dunadr,  from  dun,  in- 
close ;  daingnach,  a  fort ;  rath,  a  surety ;  pout, 
a  bank,  an  area  on  a  bank.  Long^phort  is  a  house- 
bank,  a  camp,  a  settlement.  If  a  plain  or  area  was 
found  on  the  top  of  hills,  the  names  were  inter- 
changeable. 

A  cave  cut  in  the  rock  was  called  by  the  Teu« 
tones  SCANS,  from  scean,  cut.  The  Irish  sgonn* 
SA,  a  fort,  is  derived  from  scans.  The  common 
Celtic  names  for  a  cave  are  uaigh,  uagh,  and 
UAiira,  FCJATHAis,  FUACHASACH,  and  BLOT.  Scum 
of  these  appear  to  denote  the  fear  or  terror,  inspir- 
ed by  such  places ;  for  uaigh  is  from  eag  or  uaig, 
in  Teutonic  aga  and  og,  trembling ;  a  word  found 
in  all  European  dialects ;  and  fuachasach  is  from 
FUATH,  fear.  Uaigneas  s^ifies  in  Celtic  solitari- 
ness, and  0A1GNEACH  18  loncsome,  scJitary,  secret. 
As  ANA,  AN-Lic,  AN-sfTM,  from  AN,  ouc.  Signify  iu 
Teutonic  single  ;  al-one,  solitary,  al- one-some. 
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(Lye  confounds  lang-som,  longsome,  Ungering,  last 
ing,  with  lonesome,  solitary  ;)  so  probably  there  is  s 
connection  between  ae,  aon,  one  j  and  auuaiii^ 
one-ly ;  or  rather  between  aeg,  the  weU-knomii 
root  of  these,  and  uaig,  a  solitary  object.  , 

A  settlement  on  land,  fur  habitation  and  tillage^ 
was  called  by  the  Celts  baile,  by  the  British  bod, 
by  the  Teutones  big,  biggincg  ;  all  from  bag,  or 
BIG,  move,  agitate,  work,  stir,  dwell ;  an  original 
term  found  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  general  tongue^ 
The  word  dig  signifies,  in  modern  language,  be  or 
exist. 

Note  4  ¥.  p.  111.  ^ 

In  ^ving  this  account  of  the  common  opinion  ro»  - ' 

spcctiiig  lite,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  no 
man,  unbiassed  by  philosophical  opinions,  thinks 
that  lit'i',  air,  or  motion,  are  precisely  the  same 
things.  An  ordinary  man  considers  breathings 
moving,  eating,  and  the  other  well-known  acts  and 
qualities  of  animals,  as  life,  and  thinks  no  farther  on 
the  subject.  But  he  never  imagines,  that  he  and 
his  body  are  the  same  things;  that  he  and  the 
breath  hu  expires  are  one ;  or  that  while  he  calls 
bis  soul  .wi.MA,  breath,  wind-,  and  his  mind  animus; 
that  thci'c  is  no  difference  between  those  and  com- 
mon air.  The  rudest  savage  believes  that  the 
spirit  suivives  the  body,  and  preserves  the  mental 
hiculiics  alter  life  has  terminated. 
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Note  4  G.  p.  115. 
Taking  or  apprehending,  a  term  applicable  to  all 
the  senses  and  faculties,  discerning,  dividing,  and 
disiingaishing,  have  been  epithets  of  the  judgment 
in  almost  every  dialect.  The  Greek  crino,.  from 
GERAEC,  take,  penetrate^  separate  ;  the  Latin  cer- 
no,  a  variety  of  crino,  and  its  compound  discerno  ; 
were  first  used  to  mark  ordinary  division,  then  the 
division  of  objects  by  the  eye,  now  called  discern- 
ment, or  distinct  vision ;  and>  last  of  all,  the  mental 
act  and  the  power.  Judico  is  known  to  be  iram 
JUDEX,  and  that  is  probably  from  jus-dics,  because 
decision  between  civil  right  and  wrong  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  exercises  of  the  faculty.  In 
Teutonic  dom,  from  dem,  think,  judge,  is  applied 
both  to  private  and  public  acts  of  judgment.  The 
Celtic  nations  used  breith  or  breit,  a  word  caa* 
traeted  for  braect,  from  braec,  take,  bear,  sepa- 
rate, think,  judge ;  of  which  the  derivatives  are 
brat,  and  breith,  judgment,  sentence,  doom; 
breitheamh,  a  judger,  a  judge  j  and  breathacb^ 
critical ;  breithamhnas,  the  act  of  judging,  judg^ 
ment.  Baramhuil  is  opinion,  from  bar,  tak^ 
think,  put  case ;  the  same  as  opinor  in  Latin,  from 
OP  take }  another  compound  of  which  is  opto,'  I 
take,  I  choose,  I  wish.  Meas  is  also  oi»nion  or 
conceit,  from  meas,  measure,  rate,  tax,  estimate. 
Smaoin  or  SMUAIN,  meditate,  investigate,  think, 
study,  is  the  same  in  derivation  and  meaning  as 
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SMEAG,  ill  Anglo-Saxon,  which  signifies  rab  into, 
penetrate,  inquire  by  painful  and  sharp  application. 
The  afifinity  of  the  Greek  chino  and  Celtic  breitb 
a  very  near  j  both  are  from  haec,  and  both  si^Hy 
separate,  by  taking  one  object  from  another.  In 
Latin,  aestimo  is  from  ahst,  taking,  holding,  va- 
luing, in  Teutonic.  Puto  is  from  a  word  signify- 
ing cut,  ori^nally  bogt  or  bagTj  struck,  lopped. 
As  for  the  Greek  nomizo,  from  nomos,  measure, 
rate ;  it  is  the  same  as  ueasam  in  Celtic.  DocEo  is 
I  take,  I  make  take,  I  seem,  from  doc,  in  Teutonic 
THUNK  and  TAEc.  Heceomai,  ddco  me,  is  frx)m 
WAG,  conduct.  Oio,  I  think,  the  most  original  of 
all  these,  is  from  wig,  bear,  carry  -,  as  is  shown  by 
its  future  oiso.  The  Teutonic  wen,  take,  think, 
be  of  opinion,  judge  that  a  thing  is  to  hap- 
jx-n,  expect,  is  apparently  from  wic-na  or  wign. 
U'.icc,  bear,  carry,  take,  wield,  is  very  common  in 
Anj^lo-Saxon.  5e  Icasa  wena,  false  opinion.  Se 
wena  iiis  wuhte  the  sothra.  Tlie  opinion  is  not  by 
a  wliit  the  truer  for  that.  Boet.  by  Alfred,  p.  193. 
The  old  JCnglish  ^veen  is  the  representative  of  wEy. 
\Vi;nunga  iind  wen,  as  adverbs,  are — probably,  2>er- 
liaps,  it  may  be,  or,  it  is  thought.  Tlie  Alamannic 
is  uuAMiN-,  to  think,  the  most  original  of  all,  for  it 
comes  from  waegnen. 

Note  4  H.  p.  118. 
The  l-'rench  call  wrong  tort  j  and  the  Italians 
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TORTo :  the  Saxonscalled  wrong  woH^  tortus,  carms^ 
pravus,  maliis ;  and  a  distortion,  either  Datund  or 
moral,  wohm  or  wom,  vitium*  Wo  Noeu  is  a 
crooked  nose,  woge  gemeta  unjust  measures,  ?roH» 
FOTEDE  crod^-footed,  woh-ful  full  of  wickedness* 

Note  4  L  p.  11(5. 

'S  nim  bu  tosd  dv  na  aosalhh  lia 

Ri  foDn  tiamhaidh  chaich. 

Ghoir  iad  'snoir  ghoir  gu  diombain 

An  luib  an  siontai  cbnal  an  cairdean 

Air  an  ^ide  le  teine  na  h-  dich' 

Air  uairibb  shoillsich  iad  ma  QMnni. 

Smith's  Swu  Dana,  k  OiuUn,  4^.  p-  250. 

Note  4  K.p«  119. 
Good  and  useful  qualities  are  expressed  in  the 
iu£mcy  of  society  by  such  words  as  signify  strei^th, 
power,  increase,  or  addition.  Hence  the  words 
GOOD,  from  GE-EACED,  or  rather  GA-AUKD,  increased^ 
helped;  bet,  for  bagt,  enlarged,  added,  joined,  and 
(derivatiyely)  mended ;  wel,  for  wac-la,  strength- 
ened*     As  virtus  is  from  visodot,   strength^ 

so  CBAEFT,  SOHT,  DU60O  )  from  CJIAB,  WOrk  }   MAG, 

force  i  DWAG,  work ;  are  similar  terms  in  the  Teu- 
tonic Among  savages  bold,  brave,  hardy,  strong, 
helpful,  quick,  keen,  are  equivalent  to  good.  On. 
the  contrary,  wac  and  swag,  weak,  flexible }  cwagd 
or  QUAAD  and  bagd,  soft,  bad  i  slag,  remiss }  faeg, 
timorous ;  sum  and  slight,  &c.  are  evil^  which  it- 
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Pallium  Warnefridi  de  Gest.  Long.  Lib.  vi.  c.  M^ 
The  same  historian  relates,  Lib.  i.  c.  20,  that  th^ 
Heruli  attacked  the  Longobardiin  the  plains  (feld) 
of  Hungary,  in  a  rash  and  unjust  manner.  Their 
king  sat  behind  his  army,  at  some  distance,  engaged 
in  play.  He  ordered  one  of  his  companions  to  as- 
cend a  tree,  and  from  time  to  time  inform  him,  how 
the  battle  proceeded.  He  had  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  watchman,  if  he  did  not  report  a  vie* 
tory.  At  last  the  Heruli  were  broken,  the  defeat 
became  general,  and,  after  an  obstinate  and  fatal 
silence,  the  watchman  exclaimed,  ^*  O  unhappj 
Herolia,  overcome  by  the  wrath  of  God/'  The 
king  was  slain,  the  Heruli  scattered  every  where,  and 
anger  from  heaven  (says  the  historian)  so  looked  on 
them,  that,  seeing  the  long  green  grass  of  the  plains^ 
they  thought  that  it  was  water  to  swim  in^  and,  whik 
they  extended  their  arms  in  a  swimming  posture^ 
they  were  cruelly  cut  down  by  the  enemy.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  immo-^ 
ral  tribes  of  Germany. 

Note  4  L.  p.  120. 
Sleek  is  from  slaec,  for  geslaegio,  having  the 
quality  of  being  struck  or  beaten  down  ;  and  smooth 
is  from  sMA£GTH,for  smaeged,  beaten,  the  participle 
of  shag;  whence  smith,  a  beater,  a  worker  by  beat^ 
ing  i  and  smite,  strike.  Smit  means  to  touch  sen- 
sibly,  to  strike,  to  infect.    The  Latin  planus  is 
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suspend,  is  common  Teutonic,  as  is  its  derivative 
HENOAN,  to  suspend  or  hang.  Many  eminences, 
from  a  common  hillock,  over  the  dead,  to  a  moun- 
tain, were  called  by  the  Goths,  Greeks,  and  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  hlaiw,  hlaine,  a  mount ; 
LOPHE,  a  summit ;  lophos,  a  lifted  ground,  any 
raised  object.  The  Saxon  hleaw,  a  hill ;  lift,  an 
eminence,  and  hliw,  a  raised  defence,  a  shelter 
against  wind,  &c.  are  well  known.  The  Greek 
coLONOs  is  from  hilongs,  a  hillings  and  the 
Roman  collis  from  hiligs.  Mag,  increase,  has, 
in  that  sense,  left  ample  vestiges  of  itself  in  every 
known  dialect  of  this  general  speech  from  India  to 
Britain.  If  the  Celtic  want  ma,  much  ^  it  has  mo, 
more,  and  mor,  great ;  mead,  magnitude  ;  mochd, 
great ;  mol,  magnify,  praise,  in  Visigothic  mikil- 
TAN,  to  praise;  morc,  for  moric,  great,  huge. 
Shaw's  explanation  of  mor,  in  his  Gaelic  Diction* 
ary,  marks  the  principal  senses  of  mag.  These  are 
great,  noble,  bulky,  many,  to  which  may  be  added 
high.  The  Sanscrit  mahan,  mahati,  mahat,  a 
present  participle  of  mah,  may  be  compared  with 
its  synonymes  megas,  megale,  mega,  and  mag* 
nus-a-um.  The  Gothic  mikils,  mikilei,  mikil, 
ipid  Saxon  micsl,  mtcel,  mucel,  varieties  of  ma* 
KiL ;  with  all  the  numerous  forms  of  the  same  word, 
in  the  other  Teutonic  dialects ;  are  well  known  to 
every  reader  of  northern  antiquities.  A  great  num* 
ber,  and  large  dimension  or  size,  were  expressed  j)y 
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&A£R|  and  AEACS,  or  raisei  produce  a  number  of 
nouns  of  height,  growth,  accumulation,  and  exten- 
sion. Gravis  and  bbithuSi  heavy,  are  of  the  num- 
ber. 

Note  4  M.  p.  121. 
Lag,  lay  forth,  eiLtend,  in  surface,  space,  time ; 
made  lag,  lying,  flat,  deep,  hollow ;  lagt,  laid 
forth,  extended,  protracted,  that  is,  wide  or  broad, 
LATUS  i  and,  if  applied  to  time,  protracted,  long, 
late ;  to  actions  done  in  time,  hindered,  defeiTed, 
letted.  The  present  participle  of  lag,  protract,  is 
LAGINGA,  or  langa,  protracting,  in  space,  time,  or 
extension,  long,  equal  to  macros,  for  mag-ra,  in- 
creasing; or  tag- la,  having  the  quality  of  tag, 
draw,  stretch.  Wacda,  increased,  is  now  written 
widef  and  sigda,  extended  downwards,  sent  down, 
in  old  English  side,  is  .obsolete,  except  in  Scotland. 

Note  4  N.  p.  124. 
The  properties  of  this  word  throw  extensive  light 
on  the  nature  of  associated  thought.  The  verbs 
SWAG,  swiN,  and  swind,  all  existed  in  the  ancient 
language.  We  find  in  the  Visigothic  Gospels, 
swiKTHs,  stout,  strong:  swinth£1ns,  power:  swin- 
THNON,  to  strengthen.  One  verse,  Mai*k  ii.  17, 
illustrates  thp  whole  subject,  "  Ni  thaurbon  ^win- 
thai  lekeis,  ak  thai  ubilaba  habandans.''  The 
sound  or  strong  need  not  a  leech  (physician,)  but 
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ones,  or  in  the  state  of  what  is  entire,  whole,  unit- 
ed. £ac  and  eacen,  continued,  that  is,  one,  have 
given  origin  to  aen  and  ains,  ane  ;  and  aenig,  be- 
longing to  one,  having  the  nature  of  one,  viz.  any : 
also  to  ANLic,  one-like,  only ;  and  eacel,  in  one,  in 
a  lump,  viz.  all. 

The  daughter  of  Hengist  may  be  quoted  for  the 
use  of  HAL,  in  the  sense  of  whole  or  sound.  Her 
address  to  Vortigem  was  Waes  hael,  hlaford 
CYNJNG.  Be  whole.  Lord  King.  From  hal,  sound, 
entire,  come  halig,  having  the  property  of  beings 
entire,  that  is,  holy  i  integer  atque  purus. 

Note  4  O.  p.  126. 
The  Teutonic  verbs  of  weighing  are  various,  as 
HAHAN,  to  lift  up,  suspend,  hang,  from  hwao  or 
HWAH,  move,  lift ;  wagan,  or  waegan,  to  move, 
lift,  carry ;  from  wag,  of  which  the  derivatives 
WAEGE,  a  weighing  instrument;  weg-scalb,  a 
weigh-scale,  a  balance  ;  waegb-tunge,  the  tongue 
of  the  balance  ;  gewaege,  and  waeht,  both  signi- 
fying weight,  are  common.  The  Ghreek  words 
achthos^  a  weight,  a  burden;  and  baros,  weight; 
are  directly  from  ag,  move ;  and  bab,  bear.  Bab, 
which  appears  in  barus,  weighty,  and  in  words  re- 
lated to  it,  was  softened  into  fer.  The  phrase 
AGEiN  CAi  ferein  signifies  to  drive  and  carry,  that 
is,  to  take  away  all  that  can  go,  and  bear  away  all 
that  can  be  carried*    Aoein  refers  to  the  driving 
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derivative  of  swab,  3ignifi^  having  the  quality  of 
heavy,  sorrowful,  pitiable,  the  very  same  as  miter 
in  Latin.  In  Seotch,  a  sairy  man,  or  sairy  body, 
is  a  poor  ixmocent  almost  silly  creature,  to  be  pitied 
but  not  despised.  The  Celtic  trom  is  from  troghme, 
and  that  from  trag  or  trog,  the  very  same  as  the 
Teutonic  drag,  which  means  rush  violently,  drive^ 
draw,  pull,  drag  down.  The  Saxoh  derivative 
DRAEC  signifies  draw  back  and  forward,  vex  by 
plucking.  The  Celtic  m^ective  trogha,  or  tru** 
ADH,  is  vexed,  harassed,  lean,  pitiful,  miserable. 
Truaghan  is  a  miserable  creature.  Comh-throm 
is  weight  in  Celtic  :  the  word  signifies  conjoint  or 
comparative  heaviness,  frt)m  comh,  together,  ittid 
TROM,  heavy. 

Note  4  P.  p.  128. 
Red  is  what  is  called  a  high,  or  bright!  (breced, 
radiant)  colour. 

When  his  dungeon  ligbt  look'd  pale  and  red 
On  the  high-bom  blood  of  a  martyr  slain^ 
No  anthem  waa  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed. 

Note  4  Q.  p.  131. 
Mio  is  the  attenuated  fomi  of  the  primitive  mao, 

soften,  li^^^^  ^^^^*  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  originally 
MAGEX.D,  the  preterite  of  mag-la,  to  soften,  o^ 
which  MOLLIS  in  Latin  is  a  derivative,  and  malma 
ita  Visigothic,  signifying  mouldered  stone,  or  sand. 
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nouns  are  formed  like  faegd^er  or  acthair»  fa* 
then  Deala,  what  is  sucked^  is  from  dag-la, 
and  DEALAp  what  has  the  quality  of  sucking,  is  the 
name  of  the  blood-sucker  or  leech.  Dealta,  or 
DALTA,  is  suckled,  and  daltin  is  a  little  fosterling. 
The  name  of  foster  in  Teutonic  is  from  fedsteb 
or  FODST-ER ;  FODST  is  feeding,  from  fegd  or  fed, 
feed,  of  which  foda,  food,  is  the  preterite  parti- 
ciple. Due  distinction  must  be  made  between 
fode,  or  foda,  a  child,  a  thing  produced,  from 
fag,  generate,  and  fode,  from  fegda,  eaten.  Fao^ 
in  the  one  sense,  is  fuo  in  Greek  ;  in  the  other  it 
is  FAGo :  both  are  from  one  radical. 

Note  4  S.  p.  133. 
Gebaec  is  from  big,  or  its  compound  baec, 
bend  ;  and  hraeg,  or  hraecca,  is  from  hraec,  or 
HKiG,  stretch  out,. ridge,  be  prominent.  In  Slavic, 
CROBAT  is  both  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  of  moun- 
tains, a  name  which  the  Sauromatae  gave  to  the 
Alps  of  Hungary.  Tlie  mountaineers  of  Pannoni% 
who  are  Slavi,  call  themselves  Crabratt,  vulgarly 
Croats.  The  Celtic  drom,  dronnan,  dromain, 
are  from  drag,  stretch  out,  extend ;  a  primitive 
meaning  which  is  preserved  in  dron,  right,  straight; 
dron-uille,  a  right  angle  ;  dro,  a  mason's  line, 
and  DROCH,  right,  straight,  direct.     Dorsum  is 

for  DROHSUM. 
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common  meaning  of  ao,  vibich  is  act,  is  a  loose 
extract  from  its  mmierous  significations.  Eat  is 
AO-TA,  AO-DA,  ATAy  AETA,  a  i^ord  snalc^ous  to 
BAG,  or  FAO,  chew  i  MAO,  mast^te ;  thwao,  add 
rTHWAOEN,  by  contraction  tun,  beat,  bruise.  Bite 
is  from  biota,  seized,  gript.  Moroeo,  in  Celtic 
MIR,  is  from  magered,  pressed,  masticated,  tekea 
with  the  teeth*  Daco,  and  dacko,  in  Greek, 
are  from  thwag,  or  twag,  seisie,  wise  widi 
the  teeth,  which  in  Celtic  were  dead,  in  Ten- 
tonic  TUXTH,  in  Latin  dents,  in  Greek  odonts^ 
all  from  tun,  bruise,  or  togbn,  catch.  Thd 
jaw  was  called  by  the  Teutones  ceaw,  and  ceAp 
wel,  by  the  Celts  giall,  by  the  Latins  gena,  or 
maxilla,  from  mag,  grind ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
GENUS,  or  genis,  from  ge-ag-wa,  or  ag,  chew,  eat* 
CiNN,  the  chin ;  geneion,  the  hair  on  the  chiik ; 
CBOLA,  the  throat;  gula,  or  gola,  the  throat;  are 
derivatives  of  ceaw.  From  ceaw  came  the  Saxcm 
CEAWAN,  to  chew ;  obawsan,  or  ceosan,  to  tilst^ 
try,  choose,  select ;  and  the  Greek  geuo,  I  tAste, 
whence  gustus  and  gusto. 

Meat  was  consequently  called  esus,  eduliAi 
aeta,  toda,  mats,  for  magts  ;  bigd,  or  biodbt^ 
from  BIG,  move,  live,  feed ;  vicTus,  from  vno,  or 
viG,  live,  grow ;  brosis,  from  brosco,  a  deri^MJVe 
of  braec,  or  BROc,  bruise,  chew,  break*  'The 
Q  reeks  used  cap,  and  capt,  to  denote  chewing 
violently  as  horses.    Hie  Latin  ciBua  is  related 
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vacuity,  but  by  the  subsequent  action  of  heat  and 
warm  air  coming  from  the  world  of  fire,  it  was 
thawed  into  drops.  The  heat  gave  life  to  the  hoar« 
frost,  and  produced  Ymer,  the  first  giant,  from 
whom  the  Hrim-thursi,  from  hrim,  hoar-frost, 
and  THURS,  a  strong  man,  derived  their  descent. 
The  earth,  sky,  mountains,  and  seas,  were  formed 
from  his  body. 

As  tillage  soon  introduced  bread  among  the  dif* 
ferent  European  tribes,  the  names  of  that  substance 
deserves  notice.  Ar,  from  ac-r,  signifies  to  plough, 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  almost  every  other 
dialect ;  but  its  real  sense  is,  grow  com  or  grain, 
raise  fruits  from  the  earth  ;  and,  as  a  noun,  it  means 
field,  cultivated  land,  and  husbandry.  The  Greeks 
called  bread  artos  or  arods,  from  ar  ;  and  the 
Celts  termed  it  aran.  The  Cymraig  bara  alludes 
to  BAR,  what  is  born,  produced,  carried,  carried  on 
the  top  of  a  tree  or  stalk.  In  Celtic  bar  is  top, 
crop,  grain,  or  fruit  bom,  and  bread.  The  Teu- 
tonic  beor  originally  signified  grain  and  fmit  of 
every  kind,  as  well  as  berries.  The  Latin  pants  is 
from  PA,  feed,  eat,  the  same  as  fag,  and  common 
in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  The  Teutonic  names  hleib, 
ULEAF,  and  bread,  are  probably  from  hleib,  lif);, 
raise,  leaven,  and  braeced,  roasted.  Dough  is 
called  DAH,  from  dwag,  knead,  agitate,  or  deag, 
moisten,  water :  The  Celtic  is  tags  :  the  more 
common  verbs  pertaining  to  the  operation  are  mas- 
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AGAVBp  fearp4,  hornWle^  yUQEiRps,  the  treipbUng 
poplar;  oc^os,  tim^,  slo^iy,  lazy,  ashamed;  in 
Celtic,  A6H,  awe,  astonishTAent j  ^Ai&ALt  fear; 
oiLT,  fear ;  geilt,  fear,  coi^traQliit^nB  of  ^gelt^ 

9ffd  GE*£AG£LT  ;   ONN,   for  OQEtff  OT  £A9£N»  slow^ 

inactive^  timid.  The  jSamcnt  has  wu,  phnke,  agi« 
tate,  from  wag,  the  same  as  ag* 

Tb9)k  sense  of  ag,  which  produces  ang,  jprooked; 
ANGULAy  an  ai^e,  or  turn,  the  turn  of  the  leg  or 
ancle ;  ancoi^,  the  turn  of  the  elbow,  the  cubit ;  i^ 
found  in  Celtic,  Teutovic,  Greek,  Latin,  an4  man^ 
other  dialects.  As  hwag  an4  wag  are  the  s^e 
as  AG,  we  find  wic,  a  turn,  an  angle ;  winc,  a  turnj 
wjLNCOL,  and  wincle,  a  turned  shell ;  winc,  a  pirn 
with  the  eye ;  ptbn,  for  hweorn,  a  turn,  an  angle ; 
HWEOL,  a  turn*  The  Celtic,  Sanscrit,  Greek^ 
and  Latin  dialects,  change  hw,  h,  and  w,  into 
K  or  c. 

Nothing  displays  the  process  of  compound  Ian* 
guage  in  a  more  practical  point  of  view,  than 
the  list  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  words  under  w,  an4 
HW,  in  any  good  dictionary.  Iq  the  single  sense 
of  move,  or  turn,  we  find  wag,  waggel  ;  wad  for 
wAop,  step ;  WADDLE,  its  diminutive ;  waef,  move 
like  a  weaver ;  waf,  move  like  wjnd ;  wrr,  move 
or  go;  wic,  turn  away,  retire;  contractions*  of 
wiGD,  and  wigig  :  wog,  or  woh,  moved,  turned, 
crooked  ;  wooed,  or  wod,  moved  in  mind,  raised, 
mad ;  woffa,  a  mad  man ;  wop,  wander  in  mad- 
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the  philologist  in  understanding  the  history  of 
language.  They  are,  therefore,  partly  inserted 
here.  Wake,  waecc,  wag-ig,  move  by  shaking, 
stir  up ;  wear,  waeoer,  carry ;  wail,  waegel, 
from  WAG,  move,  a  sound;  whence  wag-pa,  or 
WOP,  cry,  weep;  wagth,  or  woth,  eloquent; 
wagebed,  a  speaking,  a  word  ;  in  Latin,  verbura, 
from  WEREB ;  shake,  sceag,  sceagig,  sceac,  move, 
agitate,  divide,  cast  with  great  violence,  dart, 
shine  ^  sceab,  shave ;  sceaft,  a  cut,  or  polished 
staff;  and  sceaf,  a  cut  portion  of  com,  a  sheaf; 
SCEAD,  divide,  judge ;  a  thing  cast  over,  a 
shed ;  sceadw,  a  shadow ;  scal,  a  slice,  a  scale  ; 
SCEADDA,  a  broad  thin  fish;  scalc,  a  shaven 
or  shorn  slave ;  sceot,  shoot,  cast,  pay,  scout ; 
sciN,  shine,  cast  rays ;  the  sharp  bone  of  the  leg ; 
also  a  covering,  a  skin;  sceonc,  the  whole  leg, 
shank ;  scep,  cut,  polish,  shape,  create,  breed ; 
scEOP,  a  breeding  ewe;  sceau,  and  scar,  cut, 
divide,  shear,  share;  sceorp,  bcearp,  cutting, 
sharp;  sceort,  cut,  short;  sceog,  a  covers  a 
thing  cast  over,  a  shoe ;  sctccel,  a  covering  robe ; 
SCENC,  cast  drink  out  into  a  cup,  skink ;  scend, 
cut,  shake,  hurt,  destroy;  sceom,  hurting,  con* 
founding,  confusion,  shame  ;  sceath,  shake,  pull, 
cut,  harass,  plunder ;  scathe,  sceocca,  any  rob* 
ber,  or  enemy,  the  devil,  or  foe ;  scohsel,  a  little 
foe  or  fiend.  These  are  derivatives  of  sceag,  and 
its  diminutive  sceag-ig,  or  scac.     Any  coarse 

vol,  I.  F.f 
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Hotch,  to  move  the  body,  when  sitting,  is  com-^ 
mon  Scotish,  as  in  Burns's  works,  Tarn  o'  Sban- 
ter,  p.  19«  of  Edit.  Edin.  I8O7. 

Even  Satan  glowr'd^  and  fidged  fu'  fain^ 
And  hotch'dj  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main. 

Eren  Satan  stared,  and  fidged>  highly  pleased^ 
And  moved  himself,  on  his  seat,  and  blew  the  bag* 
pipe  with  his  whole  force. 

And  in  the  old  poem  of  Peblis  to  the  Play,  ascribed 
to  James  I.  of  Scotland, 

Will  Swane,  "  ane  meikle  miller  man,"  attempts  a  high 
dance ;  but ''  so  hevelie  he  hockU  about,  to  see  him.  Lord, 
as  thai  ran  !" — Works  of  James  I.  Perth,  1786,  p.  109. 

The  verb  hear  was  high,  or  haegra,  seize,  catch, 
take,  of  which  heorc,  hark,  is  a  dimihutTve ;  heoiU 
C£(7  is  a  derivative  of  heobc,  or  heorig:  and 
HEARsoM  and  hyrg,  in  Teutonic,  signify  hear, 
obey,  serve.  List  is  hligst,  inclination,  bending 
of  the  ear. 

Hoot,  hweogt,  hot,  from  haet,  call,  cry,  name ; 
for  HWAG  isleft  the  voice,  ciy.  Howl,  yowl,  goal, 
gale,  yell,  are  from  geol,  or  gyll,  roar. 

Wheeze,  6weos,  signifying  blow,  is  one  of  the 
many  derivatives  of  hwag,  or  hweog,  moree,  blow. 
Some  of  these  are  hwif,  or  hweof,  a  little  blast,  a 
whitf ;  HwiTHA  and  h weoth,  a  light  gale  ;  hwo- 
therak,  to  murmur,  as  gentle  waves ;   hweos, 
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Nonnan-Saxon.— -Call,  in  Latin  and  Greek  cal, 
from  cwaola,  raise  a  sound  :  the  Saxon  cwio  or 
ciG,  call ;  cwiGD  or  cwid,  speak,  speak  loud»  chide ; 
are  of  the  same  race :  chat  is  cwat,  from  cwaded, 
CWATT,  speak  quick  and  smalL — Cast,  ceost, 
cwiGST,  from  cwag  or  cwig,  turn,  wrench,  drive ; 
catch,  CATSE,  KETSE,  applied  to  taking  of  beasts 
by  pursuing  them :  ceos,  from  cwigsa,  is  take, 
seek  to  take ;  and  ceost  taking,  pursuing.  Keep, 
CEP,  CAP  in  Latin,  a  variety  of  hab,  seize, 
hold :  to  kep,  in  Scotish,  is  to  catch  or  delay  a 
thing  or  beast  moving  by.— Cheer,  ctr,  ceor, 
quicken,  animate ;  from  cyr,  cwiger,  turn,  move, 
run  :  cyr  is  a  turn  of  time,  a  precise  moment,  a 
turn  of  work,  the  turn  of  a  door :  a-ch  ar  is  on  turn, 
also  any  state  into  which  the  mind  may  turn,  as 
bad  or  good  cheer ;  thus  what  cheer  is  ?  that  is,  what 
state  of  body,  mind,  or  fare  ? — Chew,  ceaw,  ceag- 
wiGAN,  use  the  jaw,  so  called  from  ceag  or  ge-ag, 
move  or  grind :  choke  is  ceoc,  from  ceawgc,  the 
part  about  the  jaws,  nearly  the  same  as  throttle.-— 
Come,  cwiM,  cwigma,  a  making  of  motion,  move 
in  any  direction ;  gape,  ge-ap,  open ;  ge-ab,  the 
aperture  of  the  jaws ;  gab,  use  the  mouth  in  speak- 
ing, talk  in  a  thick  clattering  manner  by  mak- 
ing the  jaws  go ;  jape,  gibe,  taunt ;  jabber,  gab* 
BER,  make  gabbing,  chatter ;  gabble,  gabel,  use 
the  gab  in  making  noisy,  thick,  indistinct  speeches. 
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is  to  fsll  with  a  thump  like  a  ball :  to  toddle  is  to 
make  a  movement  consisting  of  short  easy  audible 
steps :  to  dodge  is  to  make  turns  and  beats  back  and 
forward:  dwag  expresses  the  beat  or  impulse*— 
Douse»  DWA£S,  and  dwaesc,  dash,  dash  out ;  dwell* 
Dwjsi«  DWEGL,  move,  frequent,  move  in,  live; 
dwindle,  dwin,  dwigen,  dwigendal,  from  dwign, 
move,  run,  waste,  vanish,  decay;  take,  tasc, 
TWA£C»  TWAG-iG,  seiic,  catch,  pull ;  too  or  too* 
catch ;  twic,  touch,  twitch,  pull,  tweak ;  tagst, 
taste,  touch  with  the  tongue ;  twicel,  a  little  touckt 
tickle;  twigen,  twine,  tweak,  pull  around}  TwiGarr, 
twist ;  TwiGT,  a  little  impulse  or  sound ;  twitter 
and  titter,  make  such  impulses ;  tigt,  a  little  pull, 
a  tit ;  tug,  tog,  pull,  from  twag  ;  tell,  teacx., 
from  tag,  twag-ig,  indicate,  show,  inform  by 
speech ;  talk,  make  much  short  telling,  from  teal-c, 
the  diminutive ;  tattle,  from  tealc-tel,  little  talk- 
ing, or  a  train  of  little  talk;  totter,  tealteb, 
from  TEALT,  wag,  make  little  touches  or  short  jig- 
ging steps,  in  Latin  vacillatio,  and  in  English  wag* 
gling.  In  Scotland,  dotter,  from  dogt  or  dwoot, 
a  little  push,  signifies  to  shake,  to  shake  in  walking 
like  an  old  man :  a  dotter'd  body  is  a  tottering 
old  creature :  the  epithet  extends  to  the  mind : 
he  dottered  my  hand,  is  he  shook  it  by  a  little 
push.  Tipple  is  to  make  a  practice  of  toping,  that 
is,  of  drawing  by  the  tap  or  t aeppe  which  stops 
the  cask,  or  causing  it  to  be  done  by  a  titter.  (See 
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their  qualities.  The  verbs  rep,  creop,  snag, 
8JLA69  and  SRAP,  a  very  ancient  derivative  of  rag, 
furnished  appellations  significative  of  creeping. 
The  English  words  creep,  sneak,  slink,  are  the  pro* 
geny  of  these :  snaga,  a  snake,  a  creeper ;  and 
SNAEGEL,  a  snail,  are  common  Saxon :  schlund 
is  a  serpent  in  High  and  Low  Dutch  :  the  Latin 
serpens  and  its  derivatives  are  well  known.  But 
one  of  the  oldest  names  of  a  reptile  is  ang,  an-* 
GUIS,  and  akguilla,  all  from  aging,  or  ang, 
crooked,  tortuous,  a  word  found  in  all  the  differ- 
ent dialects.  Biting  reptiles  were  called  aeta  and 
AEDDER,  from  AGD,  bite,  of  which  echis  is  a  variety 
found  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit.  Echidna,  for  ec- 
uiDiNA,  is  a  she  viper.  Cnodalon  is  any  biting 
reptile,  from  cnao,  I  bite,  I  gnaw.  Dragon  is  a 
clear-sighted  serpent,  from  drag,  or  derg,  see, 
hold,  or  seize  with  the  eye,  a  Greek  and  Sanscrit 
verb.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects  any  tortuous  rep- 
tile was  called  wigga,  as  in  ear-wigga,  an  ear- 
worm  ;  wibba,  wefel,  weevil,  and  worm.  Wtrm- 
GYNN  (Vide  Lye  and  Manning,  voc.  wyrm)  is  the 
serpent  race.  Slau-wyrm  is  the  sloe-worm,  the 
biting  worm,  from  slag,  strike.  In  Greek,  scorp, 
from  scEAR,  cast,  throw,  has  produced  scorpion,  the 
darting  serpent.  The  lizard  was  called  lagerta, 
in  Celtic  lagairt,  from  lag,  a  claw.  The  Celtic 
names  laguar,  and  mag,  a  long  catch  or  claw,  and 
a  daw  like  a  hand,  have  furnished  nunes  for  the 
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te  doeiii  en  netten  te  breiden,"  and  left  her  no- 
thing but  a  little  head,  small  hands  that  are  as  fee(^ 
and  a  round  body,  from  which  she  at  tbis  day  draws 
wool  for  her  yam,  to  exercise  constantly,  like  a 
spider,  her  old  occupation,  and  to  make  nets.  Atw 
TER-coppA  is  literally,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  the  poisons- 
box  or  vessel,  and  spinne-cop  is  a  spin-cup.  Cob* 
web  is  for  atter-cop-web. 

The  following  list  explains  the  names  of  other 
reptiles  and  insects :  Ant,  aescetta,  and  in  Celtio» 
seangan  :  aei-metta,  or  an-metta,  is  unmeasuredi 
that  is,  disproportioned ;  seang  is  slender:  Pis-itfYRA^ 

MIER,  MOIRB,  MOR,  MURAVEI,  FORMICA  for  MORMI- 

€A,  MOR,  MURM03  or  MURMEX,  are  its  Saxon,  Dutch, 
Celtic,  Cymraig,  Slavic,  Latin,  Hindu,  and  Greek 
names ;  probably  from  mor,  or  mjr,  bite.  Ceaf,  a 
chaffer,  or  biting  fly,  is  from  ceAg  and  ceaf,  chew, 
chaffer,  or  gnaw.  Laec,  suck,  draw,  is  the  origin 
of  leech  :  the  Celtic  is  deal,  a  sucker ;  the  Gem 
man  blutigel,  a  bloody  animal,  whence  our  Scot* 
i^  GIL,  by  corruption  of  our  own  parallel  name  of  it; 
and  the  Greek  boella,  from  bdello,  I  squeese,  I 
press,  I  suck.  Beetle  is  from  bita,  biting.  Hornet  is 
from  HTRN,  a  horn,  a  horned- fly.  The  true  form  of 
VESPA  and  wasp  is  the  Teutonic  waeps,  from  wap^ 
strike,  sting.  Sphex  is  from  sphig,  the  Greek 
corruption  of  swig,  drive,  press,  sting,  pinch. 
Grillus,  grullan,  and  cricket,  arefrcHU  grig  and 
CRAG,  cry,  sound :  grill,  for  griol,  signifies  gmnt 
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feminiuet  signified  in  old  Teutonic  a  he-breeder 
and  a  she»  of  the  horse  or  nolt  species.  The  name 
AUBs,  a  buU»  has  no  reference  to  what  is  now  dall- 
ed  an  ox.  Stbor,  and  steoric  its  diminutive,  al- 
lude to  the  strength*  of  the  beast ;  as  does  tarb  or 
TAURUSy  from  tarb,  or  trab,  stifl^  stern,  strong. 
The  name  of  bellow,  given  to  the  buU's  cry,  is  from- 
BAG,  or  BUG,  force  out  sound,  sound  loud  ;  which 
is  not  limited  to  the  noise  made  by  him,  but  also 
applied  to  the  noise  made  by  bees,  dogs,  deer,  and 
the  like.  Bag,  or  bay,  is  to  bark  like  a  d(^,  whence 
BAOERy  or  BAiR,  to  cry,  used  in  old  Scotch ;  and 
BAGERic,  or  BEORC,  to  make  little,  or  interrupted 
baying.  Bagel,  or  bell,  is  to  cry  like  a  hart,  &c. ; 
and  the  Teutonic  bagelig,  belg,  or  bolg,  to 
make  such  noise,  produced  bellow.  Btma,  or  bag- 
ha,  is  a  trumpet ;  and  byman  is  to  boom.  The 
Greek  bombos  means  the  deep  noise  of  bees,  hol- 
low metallic  bodies,  ,and  trumpets. 

The  Celtic  luan  and  Teutonic  lamba  are  both 
from  LAG,  lay,  produce,  bring,  a  verb  applied  to  the 
human  species,  as  may  be  particularly  discovered  in 
LEACHT,  a  family,  a  race;  luchd,  people,  that  is, 
one's  clan  or  family ;  in  Teutonic  liuoa  and  leod. 
From  LAG  came  lagn,  or  lan,  which  was  re-com« 
pounded  into  lamba,  <<  brought  forth."  The  Vi- 
sigothic  always  used  lamba  for  sheep,  as  Matth.  ix. 
36,  lamba  ni  hd)andona  hairdeis,  **  sheep  not  hav* 
ing  a  shepherd." 
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Note  5  B.  p.  188. 
Tlie  names  of  the  leaders  of  our  Anglo-Salon 
colony  were  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  are  said  to 
luiTe  carried  in  their  banner  the  figure  of  a  white 
horse.     Some  of  the  names  of  this  animal  were  de^ 
rired  from  its  uses,  as  gada,  or  jade,  a  travelling 
horse ;  cabalus,  a  carrying  horse ;  paerd,  a  bear- 
ing horse,  from  bar,  or  far,  bear  or  go.     Colt  is 
from  CEAL,  breed ;  cealt,  a  thing  bred.     AvER 
is  a  work-horse,  the  derivation  is  uncertain.     Nao 
is  a  dwarf  horse,  from   nag,   diminish,   lessen ; 
whence  nanus,  and  nannos,  contractions  of  na- 
0BN8«     Any  animal  bred  of  two  species  was  called 
by  the  Latins  mulus,  or  mogls,  and  by  the  Teu- 
tonic nations  mong,  meng,  and  mongrel,  from 
MiG,  and  MENG,  mix.     The  ass  was  named  asinus, 
ONOS  ;  and  in  Teutonic,  ahsel,  asilus  ;  all  from 
AUH,  grtm^  the  same  word  as  each,  agh,  and  ox ; 
oxN,  OHSTA,  and  oxta,  are  common  Anglo-Saxon 
words  for  a  she-ass.     Auusns,  in  Visigothic,  and 
OHSo,  in  Alamannic,  are  a  bull  or  ox.     The  word 
STOD,  from  which  rose  the  common  terms  steed 
and  stud,  is  the  preterite  participle  of  stand,  and 
signifies  any  thing  closed  up  in  a  house  or  fold, 
to  stand  there  for  some  particular  purpose.     Stod- 
HORs,  and  stod-myra,  are  a  horse  and  mare  stall- 
ed, or  kept  up  for  breeding ;  and  as  the  appellation 
of  STOD  was  at  length  given  to  any  male  of  the 
horse  or  nolt  kind,  it  signifies,  in  the  Teutonic 
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ia  Celtic  and  I^aiiir,  are  generic  Homes  of  the  goat 
*  tribe,  from  gap,  hop»  skip,  dance,  spring.  The 
Greek  aigs,  and  Teutonic  g-agts,  or  gats,  gaits, 
are  from  ag,  spring,  rush ;  and  gag,  or  ga*ag,  run, 
move  quickly.  Hircus  is  from  the  shaggy  hair  of 
the  male-goat,  a  term  allied  to  hirtus,  hirsipilus, 
and  hirsutus  ;  for  habr,  in  Teutonic,  particularly 
agnified  long,  shaggy,  stiff,  or  coarse  hair*  Some 
derive  hircus  from  hirguus,  oblique,  squint-eyed, 
looking  out  at  the  corner  of  the  eye,  from  htrc,  a 
turning  or  angle,  which  is  not  accurate.  Tragos 
is  from  thrag,  rush  upon  :  it  always  signifies  a 
male.  The  Celts  named  the  kid  (in  Saxon  cid, 
a  child,  and  a  young  goat ;)  mang,  meann,  and 
MEANNSACH,  all  from  MAGEN,  produccd :  the  calf 
of  the  deer,  or  cow  species,  they  termed  laogh, 
from  LAG,  fetch,  bring,  bear.  Ellos  in  Greek, 
EiLAN  in  old  British,  and  eilid  in  Celtic,  are 
names  of  the  faun,  or  young  of  the  deer.  The 
radical  is  al,  breed.  Hoedus  is  from  cids,  or 
gaets  i  and  ticcen,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a  kid,  (whence 
ZEIGE  in  German,)  is  from  tig,  breed,  in  Greek 
teco. 

The  wealth  of  migratory  tribes  consisted  in 
cattle;  and  all  kinds  of  cattle  were  generically 
named  from  the  fact  of  being  bred.  Fecors, 
among  the  Romans,  was  what  breeds,  and  pecods 
was  a  single  animal  bred.  Fecunia  was  substance 
in  cattle.     Faihu,  and  feoh,  were,  in  Teutonic, 
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The  words  bill,  and  beck,;  from  BBia,  bend ;  and 
SMABEL)  from  SNOB,  a  sharp-pointed  snout ;  crest, 
from  CRAECST,  or  raec,  elevate ;  nest,  from  nedst, 
and  NiD,  dwell ;  neb,  from  nebba,  a  sharp  nose ; 
daw«^  from  clag,  seize ;  ionoa,  and  unguis,  from 
aging,  or  ang,  sharp,  cutting;  spur,  from  spyr, 
or  spear,  a  sharp  peak ;  rostrum,  from  raec,  run 
out  into  a  point ;  whence  also  iirenkos,  or  hron- 
Kos,  in  Greek,  any  sharp  snout  of  beast  or  bird ; 
show  the  origin  of  the  terms  descriptive  of  birds. 

Birds,  as  may  be  supposed,  received  their  names 
from  their  actions  and  qualities ;  so  haboc,  acci- 
PITER,  and  CAPYS,  a  hawk,  from  hab,  and  cap, 
catch  'y  GLEDA,  a  glider,  a  glede,  or  kite,  which  last 
is  from  kut,  in  Latin  yug,  expressive  of  his  cry ; 
RAEFN,  a  raven,  from  raef,  cry,  and  corvus,  in 
Latin ;  crag,  and  roc,  a  crow,  from  crak,  cry ; 
AGU,  and  PICA,  all  the  pie  tribe,  from  ag,  and  pic, 
descriptive  of  pointed  beaks  for  picking ;  geap,  and 
GUPS,  a  vulture,  from  geap,  crooked  in  the  neb  : 
vuLTUR  is  probably  from  vultus,  the  broad  bald 
appearance  of  the  head  giving  occasion  to  the  name, 
but  this  is  not  certain.  Gans,  ans,  gus,  and  gos, 
all  from  ganots,  a  swimmer;  the  verb  is  nag, 
move  on  water,  or  otherwise.  It  is  the  origin  of  N£o» 
and  NATO,  in  Latin,  nots,  a  ship,  in  Visigothic^ 
snamh,  swim,  in  Celtic,  and  of  many  derivatives. 
The  Indian  name  of  a  goose  is  hans,  and  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  name  includes  the  whole  spe- 
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